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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Told Choice Is 
New Programs 
Or ‘Dog-Eat -Dog’ 


HARRISBURG, PA.—A turkey in- 
dustry leader said this week that the 
industry has this choice: . to 
continue its dog-eat-dog existence 
without the assistance of any pro- 
grams for turkeys as provided by the 


Agricultural Act of 1961; or try out | 


some of the new devices provided by | 


this new legislation in an attempt 
to bring about some stability in the 
industry.” 

Making the statement was M. C. 
Small, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, in a talk 
at the Northeast Poultry Producers 
Council Exposition. 

(Turn to CHOICE, page 105) 


Feed Control Officials 
Set for Washington 
Convention Oct. 26-28 


WASHINGTON — Program plans 
are set for the 5lst annual conven- 
tion of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, Oct. 26-28 at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 

The event will begin Thursday with 
pre-registration starting at 4 p.m. 
and the states relations meeting at 
8 p.m. 

Following registration Friday mor- 
ning, the general session will get un- 
derway at 9:30, followed by an- 
nouncements and appointment of 
committees and the president’s ad- 
dress by E. A. Epps, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La 


Talks slated for the Friday mor- 
ning session include “Feed Industry 


Developments,” Lee H. Boyd, direc- | 


tor of feed control and nutrition, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago; “The Responsibility of the 
Feed Inspector in Case of Nuclear 
Attack or Peacetime Incident or Ac- 
cident,” J. H. McConnell, director of 
civil defense training program, Bur- 
(Turn to CONBROL, page 101) 


National Meeting on Poultry Problems Planned 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—A meeting 
of a national task-force on poultry 
industry stabilization has been called 
for Oct. 24-25 in Cincinnati. 

Plans call for participation by the 
top three executives from each of the 
industry’s major national and re- 
gional trade organizations. 

Arrangements are being made by 


the American Poultry & Hatchery | 


Federation, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Assn. and the National 
Turkey Federation. 

In addition to these four groups 
who form the nucleus organizing the 
task-force, invitations have gone to 
the American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn., Delmarva Poultry Industries, 
Inc., National Broiler Council, Na- 
tional Egg Council, North Central 
States Institute, Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council, Pacific States 
Dairy & Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Breeders of America, Poultry & Egg 
National Board, Southeastern Poul- 
(Turn to MEETING, page 101) 


Broiler Price Drops 
Back to 10c as 
Trade Awaits Talks 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA — The broiler market 
dropped back to 10¢ this week, after 
a valiant effort to maintain prices 
at around 12¢ and 13¢ and as plans 
were being perfected for a conference 
of poultry association leaders to be 
held in Cincinnati Oct. 24-25. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
mapping plans, and discussions as to 
what may be done to stabilize the in- 
dustry. (Also see accompanying 
story.) 

The 10¢ price which hit the Georgia 
market this week was not entirely 
unexpected. Earlier in the week proc- 

(Turn to BROILERS, page 105) 


* 
Broiler Prices Hit 


New Low of 91/c 


A new record low of 9%¢ Ib. was 
reached in the Georgia broiler mar- 
ket Oct. 6. 

A report from that broiler region 
said that prices Oct. 6 were as low 
as 9%¢ but mostly 10¢, with a high 
of 11¢. Other drops also were rec- 
orded. 

For the week ending Oct. 4, USDA 
pointed out that demand continued 
inactive after early declines, and a 
further decline to mostly 10¢ was 

(Turn to PRICES, page 4) 


Review of Feed Labeling Under Way 


DELAVAN, WIS.—A critical re- 
view of feed labeling is well under 
way. It is now up to industry to de- 
velop concrete evidence as to the need 
for labeling changes and to push for 
a program of modification. 

This point was made by Bruce 
Poundstone of Lexington, Ky., secre- 
tary of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, as part. of a 
talk on current feed control develop- 
ments at the annual convention of 
the National Feed Ingredients Assn. 

Needs for labeling improvement, 
Mr. Poundstone noted, center around 
a need for a system that is flexible 
enough to permit rapid changes in 
ingredients to meet ever changing 
markets and supplies. 

“It is my feeling,” he told industry 
representatives, “that the major re- 
sponsibility for pushing such a pro- 
gram rests on your shoulders. Unless 
you get behind such a move, you can 
expect little to be done.” 

Mr. Poundstone referred to the fact 
that the stage was set for the label- 


ing review in a talk by Warren Arm- 
strong of Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis, 
at last year’s AAFCO annual meet- 
ing. John Kuzmeski, Massachusetts 
(Turn to LABELING, page 104) 


Top USDA Officials Still Sure 
Of Bulling Soybean Markets 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Undeterred by 
indifference of the markets to the 
recently announced schedule of pro- 
curement of vegetable oils for foreign 
donation programs, top officials at 
policy levels of USDA this week in- 


Walnut Grove Notes 
Record Sales, Earnings 


ATLANTIC, IOWA—Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Inc., has reported rec- 
ord sales and earnings for the nine 
months ended Aug. 31. 

J. J. O’Connor, president of the 
feed manufacturing firm, noted that 
both consolidated net sales and net 
earnings, after taxes, for the period 
exceeded those of the same period a 
year earlier and were higher at the 
end of the nine months than for any 
entire fiscal year in the company’s 
history. 

Net sales for the nine months end- 
ed Aug. 31 were up more than 37% 

(Turn to WALNUT GROVE, page 101) 


Poultry Firm 


Asks Reorganization 


By Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—A major poultry pro- 
cessing organization—Priebe & Sons, 
Inc., and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Priebe Poultry Co.—has petitioned 
the federal district court for permis- 
sion to reorganize and continue in 
business, at least pending possible 
realignment. 

This was indicated following at 

(Turn to POULTRY FIRM, page 101) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


VERSATILE MILL—A compact, versatile new mill in North Carolina is designed 
to serve a growing feeding area. Page 18. 


POULTRY REPORT—An "inside" report on the specialized, efficient California 


poultry industry appears on page 28. 


POTENTIATION—A new approach to antibiotic potentiation, “supper feeding,” 


is described on page 36. 


QUALITY EGGS—A survey shows that midwestern quality egg producers get 


a better market for their product. Page 44. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Putting Research to Work ......... 14 
Convention Calendar ............ 46 
Worth Looking Into .............. 68 


Abstracts From Abroad .......... 88 
90 
Feed Markets in Detail .......... 102 


formed this reporter that they still 
were confident of the success of their 
goals. (Also see story below.) 

The aim is to provide not less than 
the price support level for soybeans 
to producers, including those corn 
farmers who switched to beans. This 
means that officials expect through 
USDA efforts that producers will ob- 
tain not less than average price for 
beans in the market of $2.20 bu., 
which is about equivalent to the loan 
rate of $2.30. 

Meal for Human Food 

Top officials also told this reporter 
that in addition to the loan program, 
they have other possible tools in their 
kit. For example, they contemplate 
three other operations: (1) They may 
put soybeans under Public Law 480, 
Title 1. (2) They intend to put soy- 
bean meal under the foreign aid pro- 
gram as human food, under either 
Title 3 or Title 4 of the PL 480 act. 

(Turn to SOYBEANS, page 101) 


Trade Sees Soy 
Oil Procurement 


Effort as ‘Dud’ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Whatever hopes 
USDA's top management may have 
held for the formal schedule of buy- 
ing of 200 million pounds of vegetable 
oils for foreign donation, it appears 
that the markets and the trade 
sensed it as a dud if it had been ex- 
pected to touch off a bullish market 
in soybean oil. 

The next thought is—Will USDA 
next step up its soy oil procurement 
schedule to add another 200 million 
pounds of vegetable oils for delivery 

(Turn to OIL PROCUREMENT, page 104) 


Soy Meal Price 
Continues Decline 


By F. O. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO—While the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sending out 
frantic appeals to farmers to get un- 
der the “support program” umbrella 
on soybeans, the soybean meal price 
continues to break. 

It represents the first time USDA 
has conducted a “boiler-shop” cam- 
paign urging that growers under no 
circumstances sell their beans on the 

(Turn to MEAL PRICES, page 101) 
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Top of the es 


TURKEY INDUSTRY LEADERS have continued to point out that this 
year’s marketing order legislation does not provide for production quotas. 
However, says the National Turkey Federation, there still are many false 
impressions about “quota controls.” Under present legislation, it is empha- 
sized, it is completely impossible to have quota controls of the number of 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


No definite country-wide trend was evident in the regional feed business 
reports this week. Business ranged from better in the Northwest to lower 
in the Central States and Pacific Northwest. 

Dairy and cattle feeds are increasing in volume in most all areas of the 
nation. Turkey feeds continue to taper off in demand, and broiler feeds are 
down as production cutbacks are apparently taking place. 

Somewhat lower price tags are going on their products this week, say 
feed men. (Major market roundup and ingredient quotations appear on 


Pages 102-104.) 


Northwest 


There were smiles on the faces of 
many Northwest feed men as they 
talked about their business this week. 
The majority said business was up. 
None of the manufacturers reported 
busigess as being off; however, sev- 
eral indicated that business was hold- 
ing steady. 

One feed man said his firm’s busi- 
ness is up 15 to 20% this week, com- 
pared to a week ago. Another firm 
reported a 10% hike in volume. 

Generally, the mills indicated that 
September was a better month than 
was the same month a year earlier. 
Increases of 10 to 20% for the month 
were noted by several feed manu- 
facturers. 

Hog feeds are moving well this 
week, dairy and cattle are accounting 
for an increasing per cent of the total 


| volume. 


market turkeys grown. The new legislation only provides for restrictions, if | 


desired, on number of hatching eggs that might be hatched and on the 
number of market turkeys that might be marketed. 

The NTF says one rumor causing the most trouble is that producers 
should raise more turkeys in 1962 to develop a larger base if quota control 
legislation should ever be passed. Top government people, however, are 
quoted as saying that if, by chance (which is termed unlikely), quota control 
legislation should be passed at some time, the year 1962 would not be con- 
sidered in establishing bases, and that 1961 probably would not be considered. 


v v 


A SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC RELATIONS effort on behalf of the feed 
industry will be put into orbit Oct. 18 when the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will introduce its new booklet, “Mightier Than Missiles.” Plans are 
underway to provide wide distribution of this new story of the feed industry’s 
role in agricultural production. It is hoped that the publication can become 
a basic source book, in addition to providing some immediate impact on public 
impressions of the industry. 

The launching will take place at the second public relations conference 
at the Water Tower Inn (details on page 10), during which an impressive 
group of speakers will discuss the basics of p.r. Since all feed people, to one 
degree or another, have public relations obligations and concerns, the sessions 
are open to all who feel they could benefit from such a session—not only 
those who are specifically assigned to p.r. duties. 


MUCH OF THE EXCESS CAPACITY for turkey production and pro- 
cessing can be blamed on liberal financing by “a lot of people who don’t know 
anything about agriculture,” according to one feed manufacturer. Among 
these he includes commodity speculators who have gotten into the financing 
act and suppliers of funds for auto financing whose “market” for money was 
cooled by blizzards last winter and who looked around for some other places 
to put it to work. Also, he feels that government loans (Small Business Ad- 
ministration) have been too easy to get. In connection with the later, he also 
feels that the administration’s intense interest in getting controls so that 
prices can be improved stems partly from a need it feels to “bail out” some 
of these loans which appear in jeopardy. 


v v 


A MIDWESTERN FEED manufacturer observed the other day that if 
turkey prices average out to 20¢ lb. for the major marketing period, as pre- 
dicted by some economists, the season will not result in too many losses. He 
feels that growers should at least get a labor income from their efforts and 
that feed bills can be paid if they can average this sort of a price. 


v v 


DURING A “BUZZ” SESSION at the Marketing Seminar, Elmer C. 
Denis, manager of the marketing research division of Doane Agricultural 
Service, St. Louis, asked participants to guess how much traveling top farm- 
ers do to learn more about their business. The guesses were not very close 
to the answer determined by a recent Doane survey. It was discovered that 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 107) 


Price tags will be the same to as 
much as $2 lower, the industry 
spokesmen said. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest is reported as substantial- 
ly unchanged from last week with 
most mixers reporting a fair to good 
five-day operation. 

There were reports of further ex- 
pansion of cattle feed shipments 
which are tending to offset the de- 
cline in shipments of turkey feeds. 
This shift will be accelerated in the 
near future as more turkeys will be 
marketed. 

Broiler prices have picked up some 
in the prominent broiler areas of the 
Southwest but still do not reflect a 
profitable basis. Trade sources indi- 
cate that this situation will likely 
continue through the remainder of 
the year. 

Hog feeds, mostly concentrates, are 
providing a good share of the volume 
for many mixers and should improve. 
Pig feed sales are also good. 

The early shipment of cattle feeds 
against future bookings has helped 
mixers maintain their operations on 
a satisfactory pace during a normal- 
ly in-between period. 


Northeast 


A cold snap, with killing “black 
frosts” in some sections of this re- 
gion is likely to give added impetus 
to an already good formula feed de- 
mand. 

Sales in general held steady with 
the preceding three weeks, with em- 
phasis on complete feeds in the west- 
ern New York area. A trade source 
said the trend will switch later to 
other feeds, but, now, it is comforting 
to mixers because it means greater 
tonnage. 

Dairy feed demand continued to 
increase in the New England states 
as the fall feeding program gathered 
momentum. 

Egg mashes are doing well in both 
areas, with the mashes almost en- 
tirely replacing other poultry feed 
demand in the New England region. 


Turkey feed demand is off, with 
disappointing prices looming for area 
growers during the holiday trade pe- 
riod. 

Broiler prices backed down 4¢ to 
13¢ lb. in New England. Eggs held 
steady in the latter area, but were 
off 1 to 24%4¢ in New York. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 40 hours last 
week from New York to New Eng- 


land. 
Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be reported 
as being about unchanged. Broiler 
feed manufacturers report their run- 
ning time as being about 70% of 
normal. 

Some grain brokers say that with 
some of the mills usage of grains is 
down as much as 50%. 

It is rumored that several feed 
manufacturers are not putting out 
any more broilers and, just as soon 
as the ones that they have out on 
contract are marketed, they are go- 
ing to close their plants. Prices of 
broilers declined again this week, 
with sales being made Oct. 4 at 10¢ 
Ib. f.0.b. the farm. Some of the chain 
stores had specials over the week end 
at 19¢ lb. for dressed broilers. 

Pastures are beginning to dry up 
in certain areas, and dairymen and 
cattlemen are increasing their usages 
of proteins and roughages. 


Central States 


For the first time in several months 
there has been a rather noticeable 
letdown in the demand for mixed 
feeds. On occasion, since last spring, 
there have been times when demand 
quieted down slightly, but this is the 
first really poor week with buyers 
“drawing in their horns” and showing 
a minimum of interest. The letdown 
in demand seemed to hit all kinds and 
classes of feeds. 

Of course, turkeys feeds always 
have a slump in demand about this 
time, and this was expected. In broil- 
er feeds, the long postponed cutback 
in production finally appears to have 
taken place. 

There is considerable feeling here 
that the disruption in demand had its 
inception in what the government has 
done and is doing in feed grains, plus 
the prospect of soybean meal becom- 
ing a drug on the market. 

Meal which lost about $20 per ton 
during September, suffered another 
$1 to $2 setback. One hundred per- 
cent of this can be blamed on one 
thing—and only one—over-production 
of soybeans and no place to go with 
the meal no matter what outlets are 
found in the give-away market for 
the other product. 


Ohio Valley 


The formula feed movement con- 
tinued to follow the steady pace up- 
ward established several weeks ago. 

Demand for hog feed was consid- 
ered very good. There was a decided 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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Strap Hommer. Heat 


treated, not hardfoced. 


Increase grinding production 


the PACAL HAMMER 


Strap Hammer with 
hardfaced ends. 


Strap Hammer with 


hardfaced ends and edges. 


designed for you 


4 


Serrated Edge Hardface 
Hammer with hordfaced ends 


Serrated Hammer 


with hardfaced ends and edges. 
50% more Tungsten-carbide. 


Single Notched Double 
End Hammer hardened, 
not hardfaced. 


Single Notched 
Double End Hammer 
with hardfacing. 


Notched Hammer 
hardened, not hardfoced. 


Notched Hammer 
with hardfoced ends. 


Capped Hommer hos 
corners hardfaced. 


Pacal’s various types and styles of hammers are designed to 
give you more hours of quality grinding and save replacement 
costs. Whether plain, hardfaced, notched or serrated, there’s 
always a Pacal Hammer that’s right for your job. 


Your grinding costs will be cut too. Pacal Hammers sharpen 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner and last longer than 
ordinary hammers. 


Pacal offers an exclusive cluster design. Every hammer 
grinds with the force of the entire cluster and the single unit 
saves down time in changing corners. 


NEW... Ask for Pacal’s Super Strength, Abrasion Resistant 
BORALLOY-350 steel for severe production appii- 
cations. Call or write the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street « Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


: 
is 
Clustered Hammers 
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Pennsylvania Convention Notes Ag 
Changes, New Business Opportunities 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Feedstuffs Staff 


HERSHEY, PA. — Technical 
changes and increased competition 
are forcing Pennsylvania farmers in 
all segments of the livestock industry 
toward specialization and increased 
production efficiency. If the agricul- 
tural industry in this state is to 
prosper, it will need the coordinated 
support of the feed manufacturer, 
the meat packer and the marketing 
agencies. 

Those observations were presented 


cussion took place Sept. 29 under the 
leadership of C. G. Pritts, Smithton, 
Pa. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. 
Pritts said that it was not the pur- 
pose of the panel members to under- 
estimate the importance of feed. 
“Feed is still our No. 1 concern—but, 
if after surveying our own business 
area, you find that one of the follow- 


| ing types of business is not being 


by a team of experts from Pennsyl- | 


vania State University at the 83rd 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., held 
at Hotel Hershey Sept. 27-29. 

Prof. Thomas R. King, extension 
specialist in animal husbandry, said 
that livestock enterprises such as 
beef cattle, sheep and hog feeding fit 


well into part-time farming mainly | 


because of low labor requirements. 
He said that much of the state's land 
is best suited to forage production. 

Pennsylvania meat packers, he 
said, will have greater difficulty in 
the years ahead in maintaining 
slaughter operations unless more 
local livestock is available. He said 
that Pennsylvania will be a deficit 
state as regards livestock production 
for many years to come. 


Prof. Kermit Birth, extension poul- | 


try marketing specialist, 
while most of the eggs consumed in 
Pennsylvania are locally produced, 
most of the broilers and turkeys con- 
sumed are grown in other states. 
Poultry processing plants in Penn- 
sylvania get more than half of their 
broilers from growers in other states, 
and a large proportion of the turkeys 
consumed in Pennsylvania come from 
Minnesota and other midwestern 
states. 

The dairy industry in Pennsylvania 
increased its percentage of the total 
farm income from 34% in 1949 to 
40% in 1959, although the number 
of farmers selling milk decreased by 
almost one third, according to Joe S. 
Taylor, professor of dairy science ex- 
tension. 

He said that Pennsylvania dairy 
farmers are “on top of the best milk 
market in the world,” but that they 
would have to take advantage of 
every new development in order to 
resist the competition from other 
states for the eastern seaboard mar- 
ket. 


Pelleting 

Much more research work needs 
to be done in order to prove or dis- 
prove the advisability of pelleting 
roughage for ruminants, according to 
Dr. Robert Cowan, associate profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, Penn State. 

Dr. Cowan said that the feed in- 
take can be increased when lambs 
are fed pelleted roughage. He pointed 
out that pelleting of roughage is 
“slow and difficult” and suggested 
that only high quality roughage be 


pelleted. 
Robert L. Stroup, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., manufac- 


turer of pellet mills, followed Dr. 
Cowan on the “Pelleting for Profit” 
symposium. Mr. Stroup said that it 
is estimated that currently about 


said that | 


developed to the fullest, we suggest 
that you explore it,” he said. 

The panelists were M. Leroy Zeig- 
ler, Zeigler Bros. Feed Mills, Gard- 
ners, Pa., who discussed s 
feeds; O. W. Mosteller, Chester 
Springs, Pa. (garden supplies); F. 
Clare Erdley, Big Valley Feed & 
Grain, Belleville, Pa. (fertilizers); Dr. 
Thomas Merritt, Pennsylvania State 
University (pleasure horses), and W. 
Clyde Oesterling, P. J. Oesterling & 
Son, Inc., Butler, Pa. (seeds). 

Mr. Zeigler (who discussed special- 


| ty feeds) and Dr. Merritt (who dis- 


| their respective fields. 


56% of all feed produced is being fed | 


in pellet form. He predicted that the 
trend toward feeding pelleted feeds 
will grow, especially in dairy feeds. 
Mr. Stroup said that the element of 
time is a factor in dairies using milk- 
ing parlors, since the cow can con- 
sume all of the concentrate part of 
the ration while she is being milked 
if the feed is pelleted. He said that if 
the feed is in mash form, a longer 
time will be required for the cow to 
clean it up. 
Extra Profit Sources 

A panel made up principally of re- 
tail dealers discussed sources of extra 
profit for the feed store. The dis- 


cussed pleasure horses) both empha- 
sized the lack of market research in 
Mr. Zeigler, 
in talking about rabbit feed, said 
that a lot of guesswork was needed 
in formulating, in spite of the fact 
that there is a growing demand for 
rabbit meat. 

The garden supply business is a 

good business to look into, Mr. Mos- 
teller said, providing mills are will- 
ing to accept a given set of conditions 
—a carryover inventory of consider- 
able size, handling of items not usual- 
ly carried by a discount house, a 
large number of inventory items, a 
seasonal business, a large number of 
accounts with the average account 
smaller than a typical farmer and 
more credit problems. 
. He added that the garden supply 
customer is pre-sold by national ad- 
vertising. “Your customer reads about 
a certain brand of product, and must 
have only that brand, in spite of the 
fact that another manufacturer might 
have a similar product with the same 
analysis,” Mr. Mosteller said. 


Farm fertilizers still can be made 
a profitable line, Mr. Erdley said, if 
the dealer will select a supplier that 
will stand behind its product, if the 
dealer will deliver, if he will ware- 
house, if he will provide a soil testing 
service, and if the dealer will provide 
a personal service to determine the 
exact needs of the customer. 

Mr. Erdley said that the use of 
dealer promotion, such as booths at 
community and county fairs, window 
displays, truck signs, farm meetings, 
advertising, etc., was an important 
part of being a retail dealer for fer- 
tilizer. 

The importance of dealing with 
reputable suppliers “who will stand 
behind their products” was also em- 
phasized by Mr. Oesterling in his dis- 
cussion of farm seeds. He is a firm 
believer in recommending and selling 
only seed which has been certified for 
use in the locality. Through agron- 
omy meetings, and through county 
agricultural agents, Mr. Oesterling 
finds that these recommended and ap- 
proved varieties have, to a certain 
extent, been pre-sold to the farmer. 
In addition, the certified seed invari- 
ably performs better than the non- 
certified seed, he said. 

Officers Elected 

Robert B. Graybill, Miller & Bush- 
ong, Rohrerstown, Pa., was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, succeeding L. D. Ritchey, Curry 
Supply Co., Curryville, Pa. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing, held at Hotel Hershey, were: C. 
G. Pritts, Pritts Feed & Supply, 
Smithton, Pa., first vice president; F. 
Clay Erdley, Big Valley Feed & Grain 
Co., Belleville, Pa., third vice presi- 
dent, and John L. Zug, John L. Zug 
& Sons, Inc., Richland, Pa., treasurer. 
Donald W. Parke, Ephrata, Pa., was 
reappointed executive secretary. 

Dr. Roger Morrison, Quaker Oats 
Co., Shiremanstown, and Bryan Blair, 
Waynesburg Milling Co., Waynesburg, 
were elected to the board of direc- 
tors for three-year terms. Reelected 
to the board were: C. E. Woolever, 
Catawissa; Dean F. Miller, Miller 
| Feed & Implement Co., Stewartstown, 
| Pa., and Paul J. Green, Farmers Sup- 
ply Co., Walkersville, Md. Terms of 
| the directors will begin Jan. 1, 1962. 


NBC Tells Themes for 


RICHMOND, VA. — A look at 
“Where We Have Been” and the 
study of “A Roadmap for the Year 
Ahead” are the main themes found 
in the program for the 1961 annual 
National Broiler Council conference 
set for Oct. 18-19 in Jackson, Miss. 

Opening the conference will be a 
kickoff luncheon featuring Dr. Sam- 
uel N. Stevens as guest speaker. Dr. 
Stevens, formerly president of Grin- 
nell College and now head of Stevens, 


Thurow & Associates of Chicago, is | 


widely known as a leading authority 
in the marketing field. 

The first afternoon’s session will 
center on a review of the past year’s 
achievements of NBC as reported by 
members of the NBC staff respon- 
sible for each of the main functions 
of research, consumer education, mer- 
chandising and advertising. 

For the first time in its history, 


fa 


Oct. 18-19 Conference 


| NBC has blueprinted programs and 
| plans a year in advance and will re- 

veal these during the concluding ses- 
| sion on the morning of Oct. 19. 

“By laying out plans in each func- 
| tion and in calendar fashion, our 
| members and their retailer customers 

in attendance will be able to take 
| full advantage of every NBC nation- 

wide promotion as it is scheduled,” 
commented Joe Frank Sanderson, 
| NBC president. 

The meeting will climax the efforts 
of NBC committees which have been 
meeting during the past months 
readying programs which received 
the approval of the board of directors 
at a special meeting last month. 

The conference is open to all who 
| have a vital interest in the broiler 

industry. Reservation forms are avail- 
able from NBC headquarter offices in 

the Byrd Building, Richmond 26, Va. 


NBC PROGRAM COMMITTEE—Members of the National Broiler Council 
program committee met recently in Atlanta, Ga., to finalize plans for the 
NBC annual conference In Jackson, Miss., Oct. 18-19. Shown, left to right 
in the photo, are: Frank Frazier, NBC executive vice president; Harold Sny- 
der, NBC vice president, Dardanelle, Ark.; Joe Frank Sanderson, NBC presi- 
dent, Laurel, Miss.; C. Wes Paris, committee chairman, Atlanta, Ga., and 
C. B. Sledge, NBC director, Hammond, La. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EVENT OPEN TO ALL 


CHICAGO—The second Feed In- 
dustry Public Relations Conference, 
to be held Oct. 18 at the Water Tower 
Inn in Chicago, is open to all feed 
men. The event is sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
All feed men interested in public re- 
lations are invited to be on hand for 
the one-day meeting. 

The program is expected to be val- 
uable to all sizes of feed firms, small 
as well as large, with persons in ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations work urged to attend. A 
feature of the meeting will be the 
first public presentation of the 
AFMA’s new feed industry story, 
“Mightier Than Missiles.” For further 
program details see story on page 10. 


Midwest Turkey 
Men Gather 


MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of seven midwestern turkey grower 
groups met here this week to discuss 
the possibility of marketing orders 
and a proposed voluntary cutback. 

Marketing orders and other meas- 
ures came in for consideration, a 
spokesman indicated, but no decision 
for public information was reached. 

Represented at the meeting were 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and Illinois. 
About 40 persons were at the meet- 
ing. 

Also discussed was a_ voluntary 
20% cutback in 1962 which had been 
proposed at an earlier Minnesota tur- 
key industry meeting. No immediate 
action was taken on this. 

Another Minnesota industry meet- 
ing, including feed manufacturers as 
well as growers and others, is planned 
for the near future. 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


effected in Georgia and Alabama. 

Meanwhile, turkey growers, who 
also have a low price problem, dis- 
covered they have another problem. 
It was reported that available cold 
storage for turkeys in some major 
terminals was filling or filled. It was 
said that a relatively heavy volume 
of turkeys had been scheduled for 
custom dressing and cold storage by 
growers unwilling to sell at present 
prices. 

Oct. 5 the Minnesota live turkey 
market was reported at 15%-16¢ Ib. 
on young hens and 13%-14¢ on young 
toms. A few fryer-roasters brought 


16¢. 


Kentucky Poultry 


Groups Set Meeting 


HARDIN, KY. — Government con- 
trols will be one of the subjects to 
be discussed when the Kentucky 
Poultry Federation and the Kentucky 
Poultry Improvement Assn. hold their 
annual meetings here Oct. 15-17. 

Sessions are to be held at the Ken- 
lake Hotel. 

Speaking on government controls 
will be Dr. James Ralph, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. A discussion 
period following the talk will be led 
by Cliff W. Stewart, director of pub- 
lic relations, American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, Kansas City, 
and W. Dale Scott, Kentucky Farm 
Bureau, Louisville. 

Also on the program for the event 
will be a discussion on “Market News 
Reports.” Panel members will in- 
clude: Charles Stoker, Stoker’s Ten- 
derex Farm, Louisville; Steve Cal- 
lahan, marketing specialist, Bowling 
Green, and Dr. H. A. Rust, chief, 
USDA Market News, Washington. 


| 
| 
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MANGANESE 
CITRACIN 


use with 
oalene 


or 


Amprolium 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN — the selective an- 


tibiotic supplement that destroys harmful bacteria without 
harming helpful organisms — has been fully cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in feeds containing 
either Zoalene or Amprolium. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN be usea with 


these new Coccidiostats in poultry feeds at a range of 4 to 
50 grams of Manganese Bacitracin per ton of feed. It may 
be used in swine feeds at 10 to 50 grams per ton. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN inc teen proved 


by test to be as stable as any similar antibiotic offered to 
the feed industry. Results also show greater growth re- 
sponse and highly improved feed efficiency. And —it’s 


economical. 
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Developments in Swine Production Told 
To Feed Men at Iowa Feed Conference 


any particular change. in feeding or 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedstuffs Staff 

AMES, IOWA—How can the feed 
man be of help to the modern swine | 
producer? 

A wide variety of information on 
developments in the swine industry— 
which, it was predicted, will be a 
profitable livestock program during 
the next 12 months—was presented 
at the Iowa Feed Conference held on 
the campus of Iowa State University 
here Sept. 22-23. 

A number of aspects of producing 
meat-type hogs, referred to at the 
conference as the salvation of Iowa’s 
corn-hog farm economy, were dis- 
cussed, including feeding, breeding 
and selection. 

The influence of feeding on repro- 
duction—an all-important economic 
phase—was emphasized. 

The nutrition and management of 
specific-pathogen-free swine was an- 
other topic. Also discussed were the 
causes and symptoms of gut edema. 

Some of the information presented 
to the feed men by university re- 
searchers and other speakers follows: 


FEEDING FOR A MEAT-TYPE | 


HOG—“We must produce pork that 
can be efficiently tailored by the 
packer to meet consumer demands 
and that will compete with beef, 
lamb, broiler meat, turkey meat and 


| gain rapidly during the first 


efficiency of gain, maximum lean 
meat production will be approached. 
(2) Quality of protein fed or amino 


acid balance of the diet affects the | the 
| pig’s ability to build lean meat. Feed- | feeding. 
| ing an imbalanced protein has the | 


| same effect as too little protein and 


can be even more detrimental. 

(3) Level of feeding (limited vs. 
full-fed) affects the ratio of fat to 
lean. Pigs fed liberally early in life 
and limited in total feed intake dur- 
ing the finishing stage will yield more 
lean cuts. Limiting the feed intake 
early in life and self-feeding there- 
after will have the opposite effect, 
that is, decrease the amount of lean 
meat in the finished carcass. 

(4) The energy concentration of 
the diet affects the ratio of lean to 
fat. High energy rations will result 
in faster, more efficient gains and 
greater amounts of fat deposited. 
Leaner carcasses will result from 
feeding lower energy rations with 
more fiber ingredients. However, add- 
ing fiber to the diet reduces conver- 
sion efficiency, and an excess may 
result in soft carcasses. 

(5) The rate of growth early in 
life affects the composition of the 
carcass at market weight. Pigs which 
few 
weeks of life will have more lean 


| meat and less fat. 


other pork substitutes,” said Dr. Vir- | 


gil Hays, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Hays commented, “We have a 
few inflexibilities at the present time 
that can become stumbling blocks if 
we do not avoid them. For example: 

“(1) Ration formulation on basis 
of rate and efficiency of gain without 
regard to the finished product. 

“(2) Selection programs based en- 
tirely on quantity of lean meat with 
little or no regard for internal qual- 
ity. 
“(3) The same five pork cuts 
bought and sold strictly on the basis 
of weight.” 

The animal husbandman said, “We 
want marbling of the pork cuts with- 
out heavy intermuscular or intra- 
muscular fat. This contributes to 
firmness and eating quality of the 
pork. Marbling, texture and color all 
contribute to firmness and eating 
quality of the pork. Marbling, texture 
and color all contribute to eye ap- 
peal, which certainly influences con- 
sumer acceptance of a pork cut.” 

Dr. Hays listed factors which af- 
fect carcass quality, as follows: 

(1) Level of protein affects the ra- 
tio of fat to lean. Higher levels of 
protein result in a higher yield of 
lean cuts. There are economic limita- 
tions as to how much protein can 
be fed. However, underfeeding pro- 
tein is more prevalent today than is 
overfeeding. By selecting the level 
that will result in maximum rate and 


(6) Dietary constituents affect the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
pork fat. The pig deposits fat in much 
the same form as it is consumed. Diet 
high in unsaturated fats such as soy- 


bean and peanut oil will result 
soft, oily carcasses. 
Dr. Hays commented, “Nutrient 


imbalances, whether in energy, amino 
acid, minerals or vitamins, can affect 
the pig’s ability to synthesize lean 
meat. Feed additives such as anti- 
biotics and arsenicals which permit 
the animal to grow at a rapid rate 
will also influence the proportion of 
lean to fat in the finished carcass. 
In the future we may be using ana- 
bolic feed additives to break the ge- 
netic barriers in producing the type 
of pork carcass desired. The primary 
necessity from a feeding standpoint 
is to provide all the nutrients in ade- 
quate quantities and in proper bal- 
ance to meet the requirements for 
maximum deposition of lean tissue 
and for adequate but not excessive 
fat deposition.” 

BREEDING FOR A MEAT-TYPE 
HOG—In pigs fed in a uniform and 
standard manner, the differences in 
chemical composition are about 50% 
due to heredity, according to Dr. L. 
N. Hazel. So, he pointed out, “With 
proper selection techniques, consider- 
able improvement in meat character- 
istics can be made by selecting those 
families and strains of pigs which 
show the more desirable meat charac- 
teristics. 

“These techniques do not require 


management, although pronounced 
changes can be made in these areas 
if one is willing to consider limited 


Dr. Hazel’s recommendations are 


| for emphasis on management in low 


heredity characteristics and empha- 
sis on breeding in high heredity areas. 

He said, “The best techniques for 
seedstock producers to employ in 
identifying meaty strains of pigs are 
those of (1) probing pigs on the 
farm, (2) sending barrows and sur- 


| plus gilts to packing plants for car- 
| cass examination, (3) submitting rep- 


resentatives of the best families to 
central testing stations and (4) par- 
ticipating in public carcass competi- 
tions. 

“These techniques combine the ad- 
vantages of obtaining large amounts 
of informaticn on one’s breeding stock 
and getting the information before 
the public for recognition.” 

THE MEAT-TYPE HOG — That 
much of the work toward developing 
a meat-type hog has resulted in 


| “meatless wonders” was the point of 


| Robert E. Rust, 


in | 


extension animal 
husbandman, Iowa State University, 
in his talk. 

Mr. Rust said that small backfat 
measurement is not an indication of 
the meatiness of the hog unless it is 
accompanied by some evaluation of 
muscling. 

He said, “A measurement of loin 
eye area seems to serve as an ob- 
jective evaluation.” 

The extension animal husbandman 
said that backfat measurement could 
be relegated to secondary importance 


where there are better measurements 
available. And, he said that length 


measurement, while possibly of value 
in indicating productivity, has little 
value as a means of expressing meati- 
ness. 

Mr. Rust indicated a preference for 
a loin eye measurement coupled with 
a figure expressing the percent of 
ham and loin in the carcass. On the 
loin eye area measurement, he said, 
“We would like to see a 4 sq. in. loin 
eye at the 10th rib.” 

Speaking on the ham and loin per- 
cent, Mr. Rust said, “These two cuts 
make up almost two-thirds of the hog 
carcass value. I prefer using this 


| measurement rather than the four 


| 
| 


lean cuts since it requires less work 
in getting the information. It is also 
hard to justify letting a pound of 
shoulder cuts compensate for a de- 
ficiency in a pound of ham and loin 
when today’s market says these 
shoulder cuts are worth only two- 
thirds as much per pound as hams 
or loins. A good hog should have 35% 


| or more ham and loin, and a real 


meat-type hog should fall into the 

38 to 41% bracket. I have always 

preferred expressing ham and loin on 
(Turn to IOWA, page 106) 


Ingredient Group 
Elects Officers 


DELAVAN, WIS.—New officers 
and board members were elected at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Feed Ingredients Assn. at Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan. 

Named president was Paul W. 
Bonewitz, Bonewitz Chemicals, Inc., 
Burlington, Iowa. He succeeds Dean 
Stauffacher, Diamond V Mills, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Other officers are W. P. Mann, W. 
P. Mann Sales Co., Omaha, vice pres- 
ident; William L. Brickson, Specifide, 
Inc., Indianapolis, vice president; 
William A. Power, Puritan Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines, treasurer; 
I. Levin, Des Moines, executive sec- 
retary, and Peter W. Janss, Des 
Moines, counsel. 

Named directors for terms ending 
in 1964 were J. J. O’Connor, Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; 
George F. Morse, E. M. Peet Manu- 
facturing Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
T. Walter Hardy, Jr., Hardy Salt Co., 
St. Louis; Ed G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago; C. S. Langen, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Iil.; Harold N. Steinman, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, Ill, and Mr. Stauffacher. 
Named to fill an unexpired term for 
1962 was William E. Noble, Oelwein 
(Iowa) Chemical Co. 


Chicago Feed Club 
To Meet Oct. 16 


CHICAGO—A change in the Chi- 
cago Feed Club’s meeting schedule 
has been announced by William Har- 
ris, St. Regis Paper Co., club pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Harris said that starting with 
the Oct. 16 meeting, the club will 
meet on Monday nights. Decision to 
change the meeting night was based 
on a membership poll conducted last 
spring. 

The Oct. 16 meeting will be held 
at Allgauer’s Heidelberg Restaurant, 
14 W. Randolph, Chicago, starting 
with a free fellowship at 6 p.m., fol- 
lowed by dinner at 7. 

Addressing the meeting will be Ed 
Griffin, director and retired vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales for Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Griffin, 
whose topic is entitled “A Feed Man 
Takes a Look at Europe,” recently 
returned from Europe where he vis- 
ited Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and the Low Countries, observing 
the feed business in that part of the 
world. 

Robert Griffiths of Allied Mills, 
former president of the Chicago Feed 
Club, will introduce his colleague to 
the club. 

Mr. Harris pointed out that all 
“visiting firemen” who may be con- 
nected with the feed business and 
who are in Chicago Oct. 16, are urged 
to attend the meeting and hear Mr. 
Griffin. 


AFMA MARKETING SEMINAR SPEAKERS—Speakers on sales manage- 


ment direction at the third annual marketing seminar (Feedstuffs, Sept. 23) 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, are shown in the first 
photo. Left to right, they are: Edward E. Reynolds, Central Soya, “Charting 
the Course”; Keith E. Morrison, Dixie Mills Co. (presiding officer); J. R. 
(Dick) Lindell, Peavey Feed Mills, “Development and Preparation,” and John 
R. Sargent, Cresap, McCormick and Paget, “Sales Leadership in Action.” 


In the second picture, Robert E. Miller, The Beacon Milling Co., Spencer 
Kellogg division of Textron, discusses “Selecting Your Sales Power.” Two 
other speakers sharing the platform are: Cliff O. Garrison (seated left), 
Moorman Mfg. Co., who spoke on “Training, Retraining,” and E. D. Griffin, 
retired sales vice president of Allied Mills, Inc., who discussed “Deployment 


and Management of Manpower.” 


’ 


Asked to Point Out 
That Turkey Output 
Quotas Not Planned 


CHICAGO — The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has asked that 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture use its publicity and infor- 
mation channels to promote a volun- 
tary cutback in turkeys for next year. 

USDA also was asked to point out 
that production quotas are not per- 
missible in proposed marketing orders 
and that it would be unwise to ex- 
pand operations for quota-building 
purposes. 


Charles Shuman, president of the | 


farm group headquartered here, said 


to Orville L. Freeman, secretary of | 


agriculture, in a letter: 
“A valiant effort is being made to 


move this year’s crop into consump- | 


tion, but storage holding continues to 


increase. Some portion of this build- | 
up is attributed to an unrealistic at- | 


tempt on the part of some growers 
and others to establish higher bases 
in anticipation of a control program. 
Estimates from reliable people credit 
from one fourth to three fourths of 


this year’s extra production to this 


unwarranted assumption. 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937 was amended this year to 
include turkeys and turkey hatching 


eggs among those commodities eligi- | 


ble for federal marketing orders. It 


is a well publicized fact that efforts | 


will be made to establish a turkey 
marketing order on a national basis. 
“Although our organization and the 
National Turkey Federation have at- 
tempted to inform people that pro- 
duction quotas are not permissible 
in orders that might be developed 
under existing legislation, each day 
brings new reports that plans are 
being made to expand turkey produc- 
tion in 1962 in order to establish big- 
ger production bases. 
(Turn to QUOTAS, 


—_ 


page 107) 


James Bourland, 
M. J. Harvey in 
New Cyanamid Posts 


NEW YORK—Dr. James F. Bour- | 


land has been appointed assistant 


general manager of American Cyana- | 
ac- 

cording to Wilbur G. Malcolm, board | 
chairman and chief executive officer. | 


mid Co.’s agricultural division, 


Also announced was the appoint- 


ment of Dr. M. J. Harvey to the posi- | 
tion of animal feed products super- | 


visor for the agricultural division. 
This announcement was made by E. 
H. Smythe, marketing director for 
the division. 

Formerly general manager of Cy- 
anamid’s central research division, 
Dr. Bourland will make his headquar- 
ters in the company’s new agricul- 
tural center at Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. Bourland joined Cyanamid in 
1941 as a research chemist. He later 
served in various posts in the phar- 
maceutical department, organic 
chemicals division and engineering 
and construction division. He became 
assistant general manager of the re- 
search division in 1957 and was ap- 
pointed general manager the follow- 
ing year. He is a chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of the University of 
Arkansas and received his M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Harvey, formerly midwestern 
regional manager for the agricultural 
division, joined Cyvanamid in 1950 as 
a veterinarian and was active in the 
company’s early development of Ro- 
vac, live virus vaccine for hog chol- 
era. Before affiliating with Cyanamid, 
Dr. Harvey conducted his own veteri- 
nary practice at Dodge City, Kansas. 
He is a graduate of Kansas State 
University and received his degree in 
veterinary medicine in June of 1945. 

Dr. Harvey will report to F. O. 
Noel, animal industry products man- 
ager. 


Committee Chairman Offers— 
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Suggestions on Labeling Medicated Feeds 


DELAVAN, WIS.—Labeling of 
feeds containing drugs is undoubted- 


ly today’s most complex feed labeling | 


problem, and some suggestions on 
things to do to minimize labeling 
problems have been made by Dr. F. 
W. Quackenbush, chairmen of the 


medicated feed labeling committee of | 
| you time and perhaps money,” 


the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. 

Dr. Quackenbush, who is Indiana 
state chemist, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., spoke on “Require- 
ments for Medicated Feeds” at the 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. con- 
vention at Lake Lawn Lodge, Dela- 
van. 

Suggestions 

He outlined some of the principal 
problems in labeling medicated feeds 
and then went on to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

(1) Acquaint yourself with the four 
pages and the illustrations under the 
section entitled “recommendations 
for registration and preparation of 
labels for medicated feeds,” in the 


| Official Publication of the Association 


of American Feed Control Officials. 
You will find many of the answers to 
your questions in this section and in 
the section on definitions of drugs, 
both of which we revise and bring up 
to date annually. 

(2) Choose a brand name descrip- 
tive of your product and which does 
not tend to be misleading. Many reg- 
istrations are held up needlessly be- 
cause of imaginative efforts of adver- 
tising departments. 

(3) Decide whether or not your 
product is to be used for prevention 
or treatment of a disease, and, if so, 
be specific about the disease or con- 
dition for which it is to be used. If 
you supply the drug, you know what 
you have cleared with FDA; if you 
obtain the drug from another sup- 
plier, find out from him what he has 
cleared with FDA and at what lev- 


| els. This also is not a place for imagi- 


native efforts. The feed is either a 
medicated feed or it is not; it can’t 
straddle. 

(4) Make sure you have a warning 
statement and, if so, a proper one, 
if a withdrawal period or other basis 
for warning is required. 

(5) Make your feeding directions 
complete and to the point. Don’t yield 
to the temptation of filling the feed- 
ing directions with promotional state- 
ments. 

(6) List your therapeutic agent as 
the active drug ingredient and name 
your antibiotics which are used at 
growth levels among the feed ingre- 
dients. 

(7) Avoid meaningless statements 
such as “for veterinary use only,” or 
“for use only in registered mixed 
feeds.” Such statements do not dis- 
courage the feeder from purchasing 
your product in the original package. 
We find that little or no attention 
is given to such statements. State of- 
ficials generally regard them as 
meaningless and often ask their re- 
moval from the label. 

(8) If your product is intended to 
be an animal remedy and not a nu- 
tritional or feed product, don’t make 
nutritional claims and give directions 
for mixing in feeds on the label. In 
states which do not have animal rem- 
edy laws such statements will be re- 
garded as indicative that the product 
is a feed. 

(9) Submit facsimiles of your pro- 
posed labeling to state and federal 
officials before you spend money for 
fancy printing. This will save you 
time and nervous energy and may 
also save you money. 

(10) Print some extra labels for 
your custom mixer to distribute to 
his customers when he uses your 
product. Custom mixes are often 
poorly labeled and even more fre- 
quently are lacking in feeding direc- 
tions. When you distribute a medi- 
cated product for custom mixing, it is 
your responsibility to furnish suffi- 
cient copies of feeding directions for 


| beling of 


| the 
| garded as a drug. When the practice 


| safety 
| quirements were prescribed 
| larly in the labeling of such products. 


each of the final consumers. You can- 
not expect your cross-road mixer to 
print or otherwise duplicate copies of 


| feeding directions for this purpose. 
You should provide the necessary 
| copies. 


“If you will follow these 10 sug- 
gestions, you will find they will save 
Dr 
Quackenbush said. “You may also find 
that state registration officials are 
not such hard fellows to deal with.” 

Before listing the suggestions, Dr. 
Quackenbush explained why the la- 
drug-containing feeds is 
complex. Under four general head- 


| ings, he presented some of the prob- 
| lems 


Here they are: 

THE WHOLE FEED IS A DRUG— 
First, when a drug is added to a feed, 
whole feed is subsequently re- 


of adding drugs to feeds on a large 


| scale first began, more than a decade 


there was deep concern about 
and some rather strong re- 
particu- 


ago 


The Food and Drug Administration 


| made clear that since the whole prod- 


uct was a drug, the feed being merely 
the vehicle in which the drug was ad- 


| ministered, the label should bear the 


name and amount of the drug in pri- 
mary position in the product name. 


You will recall such labels as, 
“0.0125% Sulfaquinoxaline in Doe’s 
| Chick Starter” as ‘the brand and 
product name. When two or more 


drugs were present, all occupied the 
top position on the label. Feed manu- 
facturers became so unhappy with 
this requirement that a conference 
was requested in which representa- 
tives of the industry could sit down 
with state and federal officials to at- 
tempt a simplification of the label- 
ing. Such a conference was held in 
Washington in October, 1956. Out of 
this conference came the concept of 
“medicated feeds” and a pattern for 
continued discussions in the form of 
the Medicated Feed Labeling Com- 
mittee. A medicated feed was defined 
as any feed which contained drug in- 
gredients (a) intended or represent- 
ed for the cure, mitigation, treat- 
ment or prevention of disease of ani- 
mals other than man, or (b) intended 
to affect the structure or any func- 


| tion of the body of animals other than 


man. An exception was those feeds 
which supply antibiotics to the ani- 
mal at non-therapeutic levels 

Four types of labels were recog- 
nized as necessary for the labeling 
of medicated feeds: Type 1 for feeds 
containing drugs at disease-preven- 
tion or growth-promotion levels to be 
fed continuously for an indefinite pe- 
riod; Type 2 for feeds containing 
drugs at the treatment level to be 
fed as the sole ration for a limited 
period of time. The primary differ- 
ence in the format of these two labels 
is that the word “medicated” follows 
the product name in a Type 1 label 
and is a part of the brand or product 
name in the Type 2 label. All medi- 
cated feeds except those carrying the 
hormone-type drugs were placed in 
the Type 1 and Type 2 categories, 
but it was felt that drugs of the hor- 
mone-type such as diethylstilbestrol 
should have a more prominent place 
on the label. Accordingly, the Type 3 
label, in which the name and per- 
centage of the hormone appears in 
primary position, was continued. A 
Type 4 label was necessary for those 
products in which the brand or prod- 
uct name clearly indicates its use for 
treatment of a specific disease or con- 
dition. An example is, “Doe’s Pig 
Wormer.” Our present labeling is still 
built around these four types of la- 
bels. To aid the manufacturers of 
premixes in the preparation of their 
labels, we have since added an illus- 
tration of suitable labeling for such 
products. Examples of all are shown 
in the Official Publication of the 
Association of the American Feed 
Control Officials. 


The present system of labeling still 
| emphasizes active drug ingredients 
as apart from other items in the feed. 
Emphasis is on safety and we, there- 
fore, require a statement of the pur- 
pose of the medication and a refer- 
ence to the directions for use in a 
prominent position on the label. The 
| efforts of the Washington meeting 
seem to have resulted in a good com- 
promise under which all parties have 
been able to operate satisfactorily. 
DRUGS ARE TRANSIENT—New 
ones continuously replace old ones. 
This has been particularly noticeable 
in coccidiostats. Some feed manufac- 
| turers seem to be unable to change 
their labels as fast as they change 
| their coccidiostats. New antibiotics 
| continuously add to, and partially re- 
| place, the older favorites. New prod- 
| ucts often require special handling 
| or special treatment on the label, 
especially those which are approved 
| for use under food additives orders. 
| As new products arise, there is a 
rush on the part of both distributor 
| and the feed manufacturer to put 
| them into use immediately. This ac- 
| tivity often outruns the distribution 
of information concerning the use of 
| the product, and labels are sometimes 
submitted with requests for registra- 
tion before the state control official 
| learns of clearance in Washington. 
State officials are then criticized for 
being poorly-informed. 
The primary responsibility for in- 
forming all interested parties lies 


| with the distributor of the drug who 
| has filed his petitions for clearance 


with FDA. Under the law FDA is 
obliged to treat as confidential the de- 
tails of such petitions and the fact 
that the new drug application has 
been allowed to become effective. 
When the petitioner who has obtained 
clearance, decides to release the in- 
formation, it is his responsibility to 
make it available to all. This is one 
of the primary reasons why, two 
years ago, we initiated the 5x8 drug 
ecards in which the drug producers 
were asked to provide the essential 
information for labeling on any prod- 
ucts which they wish to disclose as 
having been cleared for use. Cards 
now have been prepared for practical- 
(Turn to MEDICATED FEED, page 105) 


Sanderson-Goldy 
Merger Completed 


LAUREL, MISS. — Sanderson 
Farms, the producer of Miss Goldy 
frying chicken, has announced com- 
pletion of one of the year’s major 
mergers in the broiler industry, and 
used the occasion to introduce its 
new company name, brand name and 
trade symbols. 

“This move marks the final step 
in the merger between Sanderson 
Brothers Farms, Laurel, and Miss 
Goldy, Inc., Hazelhurst,” according 
to Joe Frank Sanderson, executive 
vice president of the new company. 

The merger was started in March, 
it was noted, and brings together a 
complete broiler producing and mar- 
keting organization which includes 
hatcheries, breeder flocks, growing 
operations, feed mill, processing plant 
and freezing and packaging opera- 
tions. 

Operating over a wide area of south 
central Mississippi, the company will 
maintain general offices in Laurel. 

The company symbol will be a 
bright, modern design in green and 
gold, it was noted, featuring the Miss 
Goldy trade name and a golden chick- 
en with her bonnet and white um- 
brella. 

“The bringing together of these 
modern production facilities not only 
will allow us to maintain better qual- 
ity control,” it was stated, “but will 
also allow the company to concen- 
trate an customer service and prod- 


uct development.” 
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Spencer Kellogg 
Sells Soy Plant 


BUFFALO — Sale of its soybean 
crushing plant at Decatur, Ill, to 
Interoceanic Industries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been announced by the 
Spencer Kellogg Division of Textron, 
Inc. 
The sale is the first step in Spencer 
Kellogg’s previously announced plan 
to sell its crushing plants at Decatur, 
Ill.; Des Moines and Belleyue, Ohio 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 2, page 1). In fur- 
ther action in this regard, it is re- 
ported that Textron is negotiating 
with Cargill, Inc., regarding opera- 
tion of the Des Moines facility. 

The announcement from Spencer 
Kellogg indicated that it will cease 
operation of the plant in Decatur 
Oct. 27 and that Interoceanic will 
take over Oct. 30. It is stated that 
Interoceanic plans to re-commence 
operation of the plant as soon as 
practical thereafter. 

Textron has indicated that Spen- 
cer Kellogg’s withdrawal from the 
soybean crushing business is part of 
a plan to place greater emphasis on 
research, new product development 
and marketing of existing and im- 
proved lines of linseed oil and special 
agrochemical products. 

Spencer Kellogg was acquired by 
Textron July 28 and comprises Tex- 
tron’s new agrochemical product 


Broiler Egg Set 
Drops Some More 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
broiler egg set dropped lower during 
the week ending Sept. 30, when 
hatcherymen in 22 reporting states 
set 37,516,000 eggs. This was 3% be- 
low the previous week and 7% below 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Settings were down from the previ- 
ous week in 20 of the 22 states. States 


MEDICATED FEED 
SYMPOSIUM CONSIDERED 


ATHENS, GA.—There is a strong 
possibility a medicated feed symposi- 
um may be arranged to better edu- 
cate the industry on the methods, 
usage and regulations of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Fred J. Kingman, division of 
veterinary medicine, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, told 
those at the Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School that such a symposium 
is being talked about. No definite 
plans, however, have been formulat- 
ed, he said. 


with sizeable decreases included 
Georgia, North Carolina, Maine, Ala- 
bama and California. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
29,610,000 broiler chicks. This was 2% 
above the previous week and 4% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 14 
states compared with the previous 
week. States with sizeable increases 
were Maine, Alabama, California, 
Mississippi and Virginia. 


Purina Announces 


Official Promotions 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the board of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, has announced 
the following management promo- 
tions, voted by the board of directors 
at its regular meeting in September. 

John P. Baird, presently manager 
of labor relations and production per- 
sonnel, was elected secretary of the 
company and a member of the man- 
agement committee. 

W. D. Nusbaum, treasurer, was 
elected vice president and treasurer. 

C. A. Tolin, vice president, was 
elected to the additional responsibility 
of comptroller. 

E. D. Godfrey, who has been comp- 
troller, will act as consultant until 
he reaches retirement Nov. 1, 1961. 


Allen Calkins Robert McAndrew 


Pfizer Promotes 


Five Sales Executives 


NEW YORK—Five executive pro- 
motions within the agricultural field 
sales staff of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 

=e New York, have 
been announced 
by J. J. Thompson, 
Pfizer vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
agricultural divi- 
son. 

Effective imme- 
diately, Allen C. 
Calkins, eastern 
regional manager 
for the division, 

as has been appoint- 
ed general manager of Globe Labora- 
tories at Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Producer of animal vaccines and 
and veterinary pharmaceuticals, the 
42-year-old Texas firm was acquired 
by Pfizer in late August under terms 
of a contract signed and announced 
jointly by Mr. Thompson and Frank 
Jones, D.V.M., Globe president. The 
transaction was approved by Globe 
stockholders in late September. 


Globe Laboratories will operate as 
a division of Pfizer, and Mr. Calkins 
will headquarter at Ft. Worth, where 
the firm’s production and laboratory 
facilities are located. He will report 


on the Globe division activities direct 
to Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Calkins joined Pfizer in 1952 as 
an agricultural sales representative, 
and was promoted to eastern regional 
manager that same year. Previously, 
he was sales manager for Guyer & 
Calkins Co., Freeport, II. 

Joseph Baltes has been promoted 
to eastern regional manager of the 
Pfizer agricultural division at Clif- 
ton, N.J. He previously served as 
assistant regional manager in the 
midwestern region, Chicago. Mr. 
Baltes joined Pfizer as a sales repre- 
sentative in 1955. 

Robert McAndrew, district man- 
ager at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
named to assist in sales at Globe Lab- 
oratories at Ft. Worth. Mr. McAn- 
drew joined Pfizer in 1955. 

Fred Johnston, feed supplement 
specialist in the eastern region, has 
been named to the post of assistant 
regional manager in the Midwest, re- 
porting directly to E. G. Schmidt, 
midwestern regional manager at the 
Chicago headquarters. Mr. Johnston 
joined Pfizer as a sales representa- 
tive in 1957. 

Jerry Pitts, eastern field sales rep- 
resentative in the Virginia area, has 
been appointed feed supplement spe- 
cialist for the eastern region. He 
joined Pfizer in 1958 as a staff mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Research and 
Development Center, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


Plans for Cornell 
Nutrition Meeting 
Program Stated 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Program plans are 
set for the big Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference. The annual event again will 
have reports by Cornell University 
scientists and guest speakers on some 
of the latest developments in poultry 
and livestock nutrition research. 

The conference—sponsored by Cor- 
nell, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn.—will 
be held Nov. 1-3 at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo. Following registration 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 1 and 
Thursday morning, Nov. 2, the pro- 
gram will get under way and con- 
tinue through Friday morning, Nov. 
3. Dr. D. E. Hogue is program chair- 
man. 

Several hundred persons from 
throughout the country are expected 
to be on hand to hear reports on such 
things as modifying animal products 
through nutrition, vitamin A for poul- 
try, nutrition and disease, mineral 
interrelationships, enzymes for swine, 
feeding replacement pullets, pelleted 
roughages, the latest soybean product 
research, all-concentrate rations for 
beef cattle, nitrogen utilization and 
requirements of ruminants and other 
important aspects of dairy nutrition 
as well as poultry nutrition. 

There will be a social hour Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 2. 

The program Nov. 2 will open with 
important economic talks. Dean Mc- 
Neal, executive vice president of The 
Pillsbury Co. and chairman of the 
AFMA board, will discuss “The Agri- 
Complex, Science of.” A summary of 
what’s ahead in the feed-livestock 
situation will be presented by Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham, Cornell economist. 
Dr. C. E. Palm, Cornell dean of agri- 
culture, will tell of international agri- 
culture development. 


Thursday Talks 


Other speakers and their topics 
Nov. 2 will be: 

Progress and Problems in Animal 
Nutrition Research—Dr. L. A. May- 
nard of Cornell. 

Current Interpretations of the 
Dietary Fat-Cholesterol Controversy 
—Dr. R. H. Barnes, Corncll. 

Modifying Animal Products 
Through Nutrition—Dr. F. W. Hill, 
University of California. 

Vitamin A Requirements of Poultry 
in Health and Disease—Dr. M. L. 
Scott, Cornell. 

Mineral Interrelationships in Poul- 
try Nutrition—Dr. R. M. Leach, Fed- 
eral Nutrition Laboratory, Cornell. 

Recent Developments in Mink Nu- 
trition—Dr. R. G. Warner, Cornell. 

Mineral Interrelationships in Swine 
Nutrition—Dr. D. E. Ullrey, Michigan 
State University. 

Nutrition and Disease: The End of 
the Incubation Period of an Idea— 


TECHNICAL MEETING 
DATES 


There has been some reported con- 
fusion in the feed industry over the 
dates for the upcoming meetings of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, the Animal Nutri- 
tion Research Council and the Cornell 
Nutrition Conference. 

Dates for these meetings are cor- 
rect as they appear in Feedstuffs. 
The ANRC meeting will not be held 
along with the AAFCO meeting as 
in the past. Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials will be held Oct. 26-28 at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington. The 
Animal Nutrition Research Council 
will meet at the same hotel Nov. 1. 
It is noted that the meeting of the 
ANRC falls on the registration day 
for the Cornell Nutrition Conference, 
slated for Nov. 1-83 at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


TURKEY PROMOTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of the Minnesota turkey industry are 
planning a major turkey promotion 
effort for the week of Oct. 16, and 
efforts are being made to have per- 
sons in the industry in other areas 
join the promotion. 

A representative of the Minnesota 
Turkey Growers Assn. said that 
growers are contacting grocers to 
have turkey pushed during the week; 
newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising is planned; and the Minne- 
sota governor will proclaim the week 
as Turkey Week. He said it is hoped 
that the program will develop into a 
national one. 


Dr. H. A. Schneider, The Rockefeller 
Institute. 

Studies on the Influence of Nutri- 
tion on Disease of Chicks—Dr. C. H. 
Hill, North Carolina State College. 

Digestive Enzymes in Swine Nutri- 
tion—Dr. W. G. Pond. Corne!] Univer- 
sity. 

Friday Papers 

Papers to be presented Friday 
morning, Nov. 3, will be: 

Pelleted Roughages for Beef Cat- 
tle—Dr. J. I. Miller, Cornell. 

Nitrogen Utilization and Require- 
ments in Ruminants—Dr. J. K. Loosli, 
Cornell. 

The Nutrition and Feeding of Re- 
placement Pullets—Dr. R. J. Young, 
Cornell. 

Recent Studies on Factors Affect- 
ing the Nutritive Value of Soybean 
Products—Dr. M. C. Nesheim, Cor- 
nell. 

All-Concentrate Rations for Beef 
Cattle—Dr. M. B. Wise, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Essential Fatty Acids for Poultry— 
D. T. Hopkins, Cornell. 

Energy Requirements for Lactation 
—Dr. J. T. Reid, Cornell. 

Calcium Requirements for Dairy 
Calves—R. Wentworth, Cornell. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by contacting Dr. R. J. Young, 
vice president of the program com- 
mittee, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Rice Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. The registration fee is 
$7, and the charge for the social 
hour is $3. 


Up Dividend Rate 


OMAHA — Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. directors have raised the 
cash dividend rate and declared a 
stock dividend, J. A. Mactier, presi- 
dent, announced. 

The cash increase will amount to 
5¢ per share annually. The stock 
dividend now authorized will be 3%, 
said Mr. Mactier, who recently re- 
ported record highs in net income 
and sales for the company in the year 
ending July 2, 1961. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
20¢ is to be paid Oct. 3, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 26, accord- 
ing to the board’s action. Since 1954, 
Nebraska Consolidated has paid a 
quarterly dividend of 15¢. Since 1956, 
directors have each year in January 
voted an extra 15¢ dividend, Mr. 
Mactier said. 

Company directors have now re- 
solved that future policy will be to 
pay only regular quarterly dividends, 
Mr. Mactier reported. 

The board also resolved that a 
stock dividend of 3% be paid Nov. 1 
to stockholders of record Sept. 26. 

The company produces flour, corn 
meal and animal and poultry feeds 
in mills in Nebraska, Alabama, In- 
diana, Georgia and Puerto Rico. 
Stock is traded over-the-counter. 


MOVES OFFICES 

KANSAS CITY—The Lincoln-KC 
Grain Co. has moved its offices from 
the Kansas City Board of Trade Bldg. 
to new and larger quarters at 1033 
Wyandotte, a half block away. The 
phone number has been changed to 
HArrison 1-4670, according to W. 
Lowell Gordon, manager. 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 

How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this ‘“‘weak link’ to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown that it keepsits full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol= 
mex, 8.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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AFMA Public Relations Event Set Oct. 18 


CHICAGO—Program plans for an | 
industry-wide public relations confer- 
ence in Chicago Oct. 18 are complete. 
The one-day event, sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
is open to everyone interested in pub- 
lic relations. 

The conference will be the first 
“unveiling” of the new feed industry 
story, “Mightier Than Missiles.” 
Richard L. Kathe, AFMA's director 
of public relations, described “Might- 
ier Than Missiles” as “the basic story 
of our industry and its importance to 
agriculture and the nation .. . pre- 
pared in an attractive, well-illustrat- 
ed booklet and in a set of colored 


slides that can be used by feed men 
in meetings with rural and urban 
audiences.” 

Commenting upon the conference 
program, Mr. Kathe stated, “Every- 
one concerned with the subject of 
public relations is cordially invited 
to attend. The wide range of subjects 
to be discussed should be of consid- 
erable interest and help to feed men, 
regardless of their position and duties 
in the company. Each speaker and 
subject has been carefully selected 
to insure the program’s immediate 
usefulness by companies of all sizes 
.. » large, medium and small.” 

Mr. Kathe will open the meeting 
with a summary of current public re- 
lations activities in the feed industry. 
This will be followéd by a panel dis- 
cussion on feed industry “Public Re- 
lations Problems and Opportunities,” 
moderated by William R. Pearce, as- 
sistant vice president, public relations 
department, Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. 

Other Topics, Speakers 

The problems and opportunities 
“Viewed by Management” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, pres- 
ident, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis. “The Smaller Company Ap- 


proach” will be given by Dexter 


| Obenhaus, owner, Community Feed 


Mill, Princeton, Ill. “Working 
Through Associations” will be de- 
scribed by J. D. Sykes, vice president, 
public relations, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. And the public relations 
problems and opportunities “As Seen 
by the Farm Press and Radio” will 
be discussed by Paul Johnson, editor, 
The Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 

“How Farmers Adopt New Ideas” 
will be the title of an illustrated talk 
by Dr. H. F. Lionberger, department 
of rural sociology, University of Mis- 
souri. “This message,” Mr. Kathe 
said, “should help any feed man re- 
gardless of whether he is selling ideas 
or products, and pin-point the most 
potent method of convincing custom- 
ers and others at any given time.” 

“Propaganda Building Ideas 
With Symbols and Policy” is the last 
address of the morning session. It will 
be given by Charles Hackett, execu- 
tive assistant, public relations de- 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. This talk 
summarizes the effective use of sym- 
bo!s, ideas, and actions in stimulat- 
ing men to the great activities 
throughout history. 

“Chasing Agricultural Public Rela- 
tions Rainbows” will be the subject 
for the first afternoon talk. It will 
be given by Frank Neu, director of 
public relations, American Dairy 
Assn., Chicago. Reporting on surveys 
of city persons, Mr. Neu will present 
the measured attitudes these people 
have toward farmers and farm prob- 
lems. 

“Creating Better News” is the top- 
ic of Jim Bowe, account executive, 
Carl Byoir and Associates (public re- 
lations counselling firm), Minneapolis. 
An analysis of what type of farm 
news and pictures is now being used 
by newspapers, and illustrations of 
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feed news and photos they will use, 
will be included in this talk. 

“Your Booklets Should Be Read” 
by Jack Haskins, director of research, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
will present a summary of their stud- 
ies on readership of many different 
types of photos and copy layout in 
printed materials. 

The conclusion of the conference 
will be the presentation of the new 
feed industry story, “Mightier Than 
Missiles,” by William T. Diamond, 
AFMA secretary-treasurer. The slide 
set will be shown and the booklet 
will be made available. Other mer- 
chandising ideas on the feed story 
will also be announced at that time. 

The morning speaking program will 
have as presiding officer, the chair- 
man of AFMA’s public relations com- 
mittee, John L. Schlick, director of 
public relations, Murphy Products 
Co. The afternoon session’s presiding 
officer will be the committee’s vice 
chairman, Ernest J. Neill, Merck & 
Co., Rahway, N.J. W. E. Glennon, 
AFMA president, will extend official 
greetings from the association at the 
noon luncheon. 

The conference will be held at The 
Water Tower Inn. The conference 
registration fee of $10 will include a 
luncheon, social reception and two 
coffee breaks. Pre-conference regis- 
tration and hotel reservation forms 
can be obtained from the AFMA of- 
fice, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
All feed companies, regardless of 
whether or not they are AFMA mem- 
bers, are cordially invited to send 
representatives to the conference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kathe. 


Virginia State Poultry 
Federation Plans 
Oct. 24-25 Convention 


RICHMOND, VA. — “Challenge 
Plus Change Equals Progress’ will 
be the theme of the 3lst annual con- 
vention and trade show of the Vir- 
ginia State Poultry Federation at 
Hotel John Marshall in Richmond 
Oct. 24-25. 

Some 800 broilers, turkey and egg 
producers and business people are ex- 
pected to attend the event. 

Featured speaker will be Dr. G. 
Herbert True, noted writer, lecturer 
and creativity consultant. He will 
speak at the opening session. 

Following a special “producer 
luncheon,” which will feature Parke 
C. Brinkley, Virginia commissioner of 
agriculture, the convention will break 
up into separate meetings for broiler 
growers, egg producers, turkey grow- 
ers, hatcherymen and egg marketers. 
Special programs are being planned 
for each of these groups. Panel dis- 
cussions are slated for the broiler and 
turkey meetings. Moderating the 
broiler panel will be W. V. (Vic) Prin- 
gle, general manager of the Rocking- 
ham Marketing Cooperative, Broad- 
way, Va. Dr. A. T. Leighton, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will moderate 
the turkey discussion. 

The program will also include a 
report on a southern egg tour by Dr. 
Claud Scroggs, Richmond, chairman 
of the council's market development 
and projection committee. 


Feed Men Hear Livestock Feeding 
Suggestions at Minnesota Event 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstaffs Managing Editor 


ST. PAUL—Suggestions on practi- 
cal application of new livestock nu- 


trition knowledge as well as back- | 


ground information on research were 
presented at the Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Manufacturers 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Minnesota scientists and guest ex- | 


perts presented research information 
and suggestions on such things as: 


—Rumen development and calf | 


feeding programs. 
—Meeting beef cattle’s vitamin A 
requirements. 
—High levels of copper for swine. 
—Use of barley in swine rations. 
—High-moisture ensiled corn in 
feeding cattle ana swine. 


RUMEN DEVELOPMENT—It’'s 
better to base a calf feeding program 
on quality and cost of the feed avail- 
able and on the rate of gain desired 
than on how the feed will affect a 


calf's rumen development, said Dr. | 
| hay or grain is the most important 


R. G. Warner of Cornell University. 


In a report on research on rumen | 
velopment. It results in an increase 


development, Dr. Warner noted, too, 
that there appears to be no reason to 


| discriminate against grain feeding in 


terms of developing rumen structure, 
although it may, under certain condi- 
tions, be sounder economics to limit 
it. 

The single most important factor 
which initiates a rumen development 
is dry feed consumption, either hay or 
grain. Cornell studies have shown the 
period of greatest change in dairy 
calves is between 4 and 7 weeks of 
age, which coincides with the time 
when milk feeding is declining and 
dry feed consumption is increasing. 

Dr. Warner said that in suggesting 
a calf feeding program, Cornell data 
suggest that the quality of forage 
available, relative cost of milk, milk 
replacer, grain or hay and the rate 
of gain desired by the feeder are more 
important criteria than the need to 
develop the rumen. 

In summarizing the report, 
Warner also made these points: 

—Although the rumen has an in- 


Dr. 


| herent growth potential unrelated to 


diet, dry feed consumption of either 


stimulus for initiating rumen de- 


in capacity, an increase in muscle tis- 


EGG PRESENTATION FROM 


TWIN ‘CHICKS’—U,S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 


== 


(D., Va.) receives fresh Virginia eggs from Virginia Egg Council Twin Prin- 
cesses Brenda Faye and Sandra Kaye Bulls. The presentation was part of the 
“Golden Goodness of Virginia Fresh Eggs Month” promotion. Present at the 
ceremony with Sen. Byrd (center) are: A. Lyle Greene (far left), Troy, Va., 
president of the Virginia Egg Council, Richmond, Va.; B. L. Earhart, Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio (second from left), and J. Paul Williams, egg 


council executive secretary (far right). 
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sue and a marked development of ru- 
men papillae, 

—Rumen papillae grow in response 
to stimulation by the volatile fatty 
acids derived from the rumen fer- 
mentation. The fact that the order of 
effectiveness of the three principal 
acids is butrate-propionate-acetate 
suggests that they elicit their effect 
by the relative rate of metabolism by 
rumen mucosa. 

—The muscle layer of the rumen 
develops in response to an increase in 
weight of rumen contents which it 
must support and knead. 

—The rumen papillae are dynamic 
structures and will retrogress to a 
rudimentary form unless an active 
fermentation is maintained in the ru- 
men. 

Data suggest that hay intakes of 
young ruminants have little effect on 
the eventual rumen capacity. 

MEETING THE VITAMIN A RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF CAT TLE—Dr. 
W. H. 
Missouri presented an extensive re- 
view of research on this subject, plus 
another talk on nitrate toxicity. He 
noted that there are a good many 
factors which can affect 
and carotene needs and use. 
is just one factor. 


Nitrate 


Pfander of the University of 


vitamin A | 


Feeding practices 


also are important, as is the actual 
amount of vitamin A when a feed | 
finally reaches the animal. 


Some suggestions on amounts of 
vitamin A or carotene to feed to cat- 
tle were presented. For problem herds 
of feedlot cattle, where there is a 
history of deficiency or problems, it 
was suggested that the cattle receive 
3,000 I.U. of stabilized vitamin A per 
hundredweight of body weight per 


day. A total figure of 30,000 units of | 
stabilized A per animal was men- 
tioned. 


For herds with no history of trou- 
ble but where the owner seeks better 
results, the ration should include 1,000 
L.U. of stabilized A or 7.5 mg. of caro- 
tene per hundredweight of body 
weight. 

For competitive feeds, 500 LU. of 
vitamin A or 3.5 mg. of carotene per 
hundredweight was suggested. 


HIGH LEVELS OF COPPER FOR 
SWINE—Dr. R. J. Meade of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota reviewed Min- 
nesota and other research with cop- 
per. He said, in summarizing the pa- 
per, that copper at levels of 150 to 
250 ppm appears to be as effective 
in promoting more rapid and efficient 
gains as do the effective antibiotics. 
However, he said, the response to cop- 
per, like that to antibiotics, is not 
always positive, perhaps due to dif- 
ferences in disease level in different 
trials. Some recent Minnesota work 
showing differences in response was 
among the experiments cited in this 
regard. 

The mode of action of copper is not 
well established, Dr. Meade noted, al- 
though it is known that a high per- 
centage of ingested copper is voided 
in the feces. 

Dr. Meade observed that additional 
work is needed to determine the 
levels of supplemental copper which 
will be both effective and safe under 
a wide range of feeding conditions. 

The use of 125 to 250 ppm of sup- 
plemental copper, he said, may be ef- 
fective both as a growth promotant 
and as a preventive for parakerato- 
sis when suckling age and growing- 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, Ill. 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Haugen Co. 
5605 Lyndale Avenue So,, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 


finishing pigs are fed rations contain- 
ing the recommended levels of cal- 
cium. However, copper will not re- 
place zine entirely for parakeratosis 
prevention, said Dr. Meade. 


USE OF BARLEY IN SWINE RA- 
TIONS — Barley, properly supple- 
mented, is an excellent feed for 
growing-finishing swine and when pel- 


leted may have a value greater than | 


91% of that of No. 2 yellow corn, 
said Dr. R. J. Meade of. Minnesota 
in summarizing a review of informa- 
tion on barley feeding. 

Both rate and efficiency of gain of 
growing-finishing swine are improved 
by pelleting barley rations. In some 
cases, pelleted barley rations have 
promoted as rapid gains as rations 
based on ground yellow corn and sup- 
plement, and the gains have been 
nearly as efficient. 

The added protein content of bar- 
ley in replacing some of that needed 
in the form of protein supplements to 
corn rations helps to reduce the over- 
all cost of the ration. Soybean meal 
alone has been shown to be an excel- 
lent supplement to barley in pelleted 
rations that are otherwise nutrition- 
ally adequate, said Dr. Meade. Other 
protein supplemental feeds used in 
combination with soybean meal, in 
some cases alone, have promoted ex- 
cellent results when the rations have 


contained adequate total protein for 
pigs of the weight and age being fed. 
A number of investigations have | 
been conducted to determine the 
value of lysine and methionine supple- | 
mentation of rations based on barley | 
alone and combinations of barley and | 
protein supplemental feeds. Response 
to such amino acid additions has been 
variable. When barley alone has been | 
used, increased and, in some cases 
more efficient, gains have resulted 
from lysine and methionine supple- 
mentation. When investigations of 
this nature are being conducted and 
reported, it is important that the 
protein and amino acid composition 
of the barley used be known. Fur- 
ther, it appears that consideration 
may have to be given to amino acids 
other than lysine and methionine if 
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most rapid and efficient gains are to 
be realized. 

HIGH-MOISTURE ENSILED 
CORN—Corn which has been pre- 
served in a silo at high moisture con- 
tent can be successfully fed to both 
cattle and swine. This report was 
made by Dr. O. E. Kolari of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Feeding high moisture corn has sev- 
eral advantages, including the saving 
of labor and other expenses through 
early harvest. 

Dr. Kolari cited experiments which 
showed that: 

(1) Rates of gain and efficiency of 
feed use by cattle fed dry or ensiled 
high-moisture shelled corn were sim- 
ilar. 

(2) Rates of gain of cattle fed dry 

(Turn to SUGGESTIONS, page 93) 
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Four feeders prove 
themselves that Stilbosol 
remains most profitable 
beef gain booster 


“Our cost of gain went down 4¢ a pound when we put Stilbosol ‘We're feeding for profit and Stilbosol helps us make it. We dis- 
back in our ration. We're feeding Stilbosol again... this time for covered that we have to feed Stilbosol if we’re going to compete,” 
keeps,” reports Don Sanderson, S&J Feedlots, Norton, Kansas. answered Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Indiana. “To stay in this business, 
“A man couldn't last in this business if he didn't feed Stilbosol. you've got to produce as economical as possible. From our past 
Oh, sometimes he can make a profit if the margin is high enough, _ records, we figure we get about 2 pound extra daily gain when 
but in the long run he’s going to go broke.” we feed Stilbosol. That's for both steers and heifers.” 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY -:- A DIVISION OF 


7 
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s 
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How do you know if you’re following the 
right feeding program? Well, one way is to 
get absolute proof you’re doing the best 
you can. For one reason or another, these 
four cattle feeders quit feeding Stilbosol in 
their cattle fattening rations. Today, they 
are once again feeding Stilbosol. They re- 
discovered the fact that Stilbosol means 
extra dollars in their pockets. Their stories 
make for some mighty interesting reading 
...and point out one basic fact: Stilbosol 
continues to be the most profitable beef 
gain booster on the market. 


HYGROMIX® (Hygromycin B) « Streptomycin Sulfate « 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


“We used to feed Stilbosol but we quit. Our first lot of cattle after 
quitting Stilbosol averaged about 2.5 pounds per day. On the 
first lot after we went back to Stilbosol . . . and under almost the 
same conditions ... we got an average of three pounds per day. 
We figure Stilbosol gives us an extra 100,000 pounds of beef 
every year. This based on feeding 1,500 head a year,” said 
Wilbur “Bo” Foster, Auxvasse, Missouri. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
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After seven years, Stilbosol 
continues fo give cattle feed- 
ers an extra 15% gain on 


10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


{ 


“| quit feeding Stilbosol for a spell last year. Went back to it 
though. Why? Because Stilbosol gives us an extra 2 Ib. daily 
gain,” stated Jack Dunlap, professional farm manager, Williams- 
port, Ohio. “You've got to keep abreast of things in this business 
and you've got to take advantage of developments like Stilbosol. 
I'll tell you one thing—! know Stilbosol makes me money.” 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA. 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 

October has been designated by the 
Animal Health Institute as Animal 
Health month. The AHI is composed 
of manufacturers and suppliers of 
items necessary to the health and 
productivity of farm animals. Each 
year the AHI sets aside one month 
to focus attention on the magnificent 
job that the nation’s livestock and 
poultry producers are doing to pro- 
vide consumers with an abundant 
quantity of the finest quality live- 
stock products. 

According to Mr. James E. McCabe, 
President of the AHI, this month is 
also the time when contributions of 
thousands of scientists working in 
the fields of disease prevention and 
cure and animal nutrition can be 
recognized. 

Attention is also focused this 
month upon the importance of animal 
health products and disease control 
as means of reducing our annual live- 
stock and poultry losses. These losses 
amount to over two billion dollars 
each year. Animal and poultry dis- 
eases result in the waste of about 
20% of our nation’s potential meat 
supply. Each year losses are reduced 
through discovery and development 
of new drugs, through improved 
means of sanitation control and 
through improvements in animal and 
poultry nutrition. 

The latter two positive faetors 
(improved nutrition and methods of 
sanitation control) should be em- 
phasized as means of disease preven- 
tion instead of disease control. Many 
livestock and poultry producers are 
leiting the antibiotic-producing-mi- 
croorganisms or the chemists, who 
synthesize our disease control drugs, 
carry out their sanitation programs 
for them. They have replaced disease 
correction with disease prevention. 

Cleaning of broiler houses between 
batches is getting to be a lost art. 
There are few broiler producers who 
still do a thorough clean up and dis- 
infecting job between batches of 
birds. They rely on drugs to sub- 
stitute for that labor. Swine pro- 
ducers have also replaced elbow 
grease with antibiotics and other 
drugs in their sanitation programs. 

Perhaps, we are not being fair to 
our modern balanced super rations 
when we penalize them with the 
added stress of disease which could 
be minimized by returning to sound 
sanitation practices. Animal Health 
is a year ’round job. 

With good management, properly 
balanced rations can help livestock 
and poultry perform to their genetic 
capacity. Ask your Peter Hand repre- 
sentative how our staff of nutrition- 
ists can put you on the right track 
to producing properly balanced feeds. 


J. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


x * & 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 
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Influence of Early Weaning on 
|Creep-Fed Milk Lambs When 


_Weaned on Weight or Age 


tion, Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 20, 
No. 3, pp. 420-425, August, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Early weaning of spring lambs has 
many potential benefits as far as the 
sheepman is concerned. Chief of these 
is the fact that the lambs can more 


effectively utilize the best pastures, 
while the ewes can be moved to a 
lower quality pasture or range and 
wintered cheaply. Also, the ewes are 
afforded a longer period of recovery 
before the beginning of the next 
breeding season. This paper deals 
with studies designed to determine 
the maximum age and/or weight at 
which early weaning may be done 
without detrimental effects. 

The experiment was conducted dur- 
ing the years 1958-59 and 1959-60. 
The ewes used in the trial were west- 
erns purchased from Texas and New 
Mexico and also Dorset - western 
crossbred ones saved from the Ft. 
Reno, Okla., flocks as replacements. 
Purebred Hampshire and Suffolk 
rams were used in 1958, with Dorset 
sires also being used in 1959. When 
the resulting lambs were approxi- 
mately one month old, their dams 
and the lambs were moved to wheat 
pasturage. Lambs were creep-fed 
free choice, a mixture of two parts of 
cracked milo and one part of chopped 
alfalfa hay of good quality. Individ- 
ual weighing of the lambs began in 
late November or early December, 
when the older lambs were approxi- 
mately one-two months of age, and 
continued throughout the season at 
two-week intervals. 

In the 1958-59 season part of the 
lambs were yearling ewes and part 
were from two-year old ewes. One- 
half of the single lambs in each of 
these age groups were weaned when 
they reached a minimum weight of 
50 lb. and one-half were left with their 
dams. Fourteen sets of twin lambs 
were also available from these ewes. 
One member of each twin pair was 
weaned and the other member was 
left with its dam. The sex of the lamb 
and the breed of the ewe were also 
considered when determining wheth- 
er or not a lamb would be weaned, 
so that approximately equal numbers 
of both sexes from each breed were 
weaned. 

In the 1959-60 season, single lambs 
only were weaned at a minimum age 
of 5 days rather than at a minimum 
weight. Since Dorset sires were also 
used during this season, face color 
and sex of the lamb were the princi- 
ple criteria for determining which 
lambs were to be weaned. One-half 
of the lambs of each sex within each 
face color were weaned and one-half 
were not. The dams of these lambs 
were yearling, two-year and three- 
year-old ewes, and from each ewe age 
group one-half of the lambs were 
weaned and one-half were not. 

All lambs in both trials were given 
an estimated live grade and market- 
ed when they reached a minimum 
weight of 90 lb. They usually reached 
this weight between early and late 
spring during both seasons. All wean- 
ing and marketing occurred on regu- 
lar weighing days. 

The results of the 1958-59 trial 


showed that all single lambs, weaned 


and non-weaned, gained an average 
of 0.47 and 0.56 Ib. per day, respec- 
tively, during the first two weeks of 
the post weaning period. However, 
| this effect on growth was negligible 
| since over the entire period the 
weaned lambs gained on the average 

0.52 lb. daily as opposed to a gain of 

0.55 lb. for those not weaned. Simi- 

lar results were secured with twin 

lambs. The greatest influence due to 

weaning was therefore seen in the 

first two weeks afterwards. Lambs 

from two-year-old ewes gained faster 

than lambs from yearling ewes, and 
| wethers gained faster than ewe lambs 
from two weeks post weaning to fi- 
nal weight, and for the entire period 
from weaning to final weight. During 
this season the average weight at 
|} weaning was 55 Ib. and the average 
| age was 76 days. 

‘The results of the 1959-60 study 
were somewhat different, as weaning 
significantly reduced the average 
daily gain of all lambs weaned dur- 
ing the three growth periods studied. 
The reduction in growth rate was 
again the greatest during the first 
two weeks of the post weaning period 
(0.35 vs. 0.47 Ib.) with the effect on 
subsequent rate of growth from two 
weeks after weaning to market being 
less severe (0.48 vs. 0.54 lb.). The 
lambs were slightly over 8% weeks 
old at weaning and consequently may 
have been too immature to withstand 
the shock of weaning as previously 
noted by Jordan et al. (1959). The 
average weaning weight of these 
lambs was 46 lb. at an average age of 
61 days. 

The combined results of both of 
these trials suggest that lambs less 
than 70 days old are too young to 
wean without influencing their sub- 
sequent gain. But, it should be noted 
also that single lambs weighing about 
50 Ib. and at least 70 days old were 
weaned without influencing their 
weight. Twin lambs, which are usu- 


ally older than the minimum 70 day 
figure when reaching the minimum 
50 lb. weight figure showed no sig- 
nificant decrease in average daily 
gain due to weaning. The average 
estimated live grades at marketing 
did not appear to be influenced by 
weaning in either year. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

It has been called to the writer’s 
attention that another article exists 
in the literature concerning the ef- 
fect of heat drying of corn for poul- 
try feeding. This was in response to 
my review of the recent work con- 
cerning this subject in this column 
in the Sept. 9 issue of Feedstuffs. 

C. W. Ackerson of the Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
ported in that station’s fall, 1960, 
quarterly bulletin that chicks would 
do satisfactorily on heat dried corn 
which had been exposed to flood wa- 
ters after being stored in bins. The 
driers were put to work immediately 
after the corn had been flooded, so 
that relatively little damage occurred 
to the grain. Nevertheless, much of 
the corn graded sour before drying 
and would grade sample grade after 
drying. It was apparent that the sal- 
vaged corn was a feed bargain based 
on the price for sample grade corn at 
that time, since there was at least a 
17¢ penalty per bushel against it on 
the local market. 


Operations Cease 


HOUSTON—The A. F. Miller Co., 
ingredient and feed firm, ceased op- 
eration here Sept. 30, according to 
Lloyd W. Shannon, who was associ- 
ated with the firm. 

The death of Mr. Miller was the 
reason given for the closing of the 
operation. 

Mr. Shannon indicated that he will 
now be associated with the Gulf Coast 
Federated Feed Assn. in Houston. 
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Pacific Ocean 


KELP 


(Macrocystis pyrifera) 
for Animal and Plant Foods 


PARCO BRAND 


Park Processed ° High Analysis 


For Specifications and Prices Write 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


San Pedro, Calif. TErminal 2-7274 


From the makers of MANAMAR sea products 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


PILLSBURY POSTS TO TWO— 
Dr. Robert Rhodes has been appoint- 
ed to the nutrition and research staff 
of the feed division, The Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis, according to E. A. 
Blasing, manager of nutrition and re- 
search for the feed division. 

Dr. Rhodes received his M.S. de- 
gree from the University of Kentucky 
and after a year of practical research 
work for a major feed manufacturer, 
went on to obtain his Ph.D. degree 


Dr. Robert Rhodes Richard Bice 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


OWNERS PROFIT WITH CHAMPION PERFORMANCE 


Low fuel cost and low overhead with Champion’s high 
capacity of 2 to 3 tons in 6 to 8 minutes will increase 


your profit potential! 


Look at this Champion owner’s report*: 


Service sales, 


mixing and grinding ...... . $1175.00 
Fuel cost, 
including road travel ...... 72.96 


* Name on request. 


Champions are built to INCREASE 


Optional Equipment Available 
SHELLER with high discharge loads 
cobs directly into truck or trailer. 
AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge 
auger. 

ROLLER MILL. 

BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with 
six 600-lb. compartments. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures 
by bushel, all grain being ground. 


CONTROLLED GRANULATION 


your BUSINESS and your PROFITS! 


Write for Bulletin 118 and details of Champion’s Finance Plan 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


Names in the News 


in animal nutrition from Iowa State 
University, Ames. 

Richard Bice has been appointed 
area sales manager at Pillsbury’s 
Clinton, Iowa, plant. Formerly a man- 
ager for the Farm Bureau Service 
Co. of Iowa, Mr. Bice is a 1957 grad- 
uate of Iowa State University, where 
he received a B.S. degree in animal 
husbandry. 


NUTRENA NAMES VERN DEAN 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT — Vern C. 
Dean, central administrative manager 
at Peoria, Ill., for Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been named special 
assistant to James C. North, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Dean will explore new market- 
ing activities on behalf of Nutrena, 
Mr. North said. 
| Mr. Dean joined Nutrena in 1941 
| at the firm’s Kansas City feed mill. 
He was head of Nutrena’s dog food 
operation, assistant Kansas City di- 
vision manager and Peoria division 
manager prior to being named re- 
gional administrative manager in 
1959. 


JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS 
APPOINTS PARKER HITZFIELD, 
CAREY QUARLES—John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Parker 
Hitzfield as an assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of its Circleville, Ohio, 
plant, and Carey L. Quarles as man- 
ager of its Red Rose Research Center 
at Lancaster. 

Mr. Hitzfield was formerly with 
Early & Daniel Co. at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he served as production 
manager. Prior to 1957, he represent- 


ed Early & Daniel as branch mana- 
| ger at Tampa, Fila. 

Mr. Quarles’ responsibilities will 
include supervision and analysis of 
feed developments, testing and com- 
| pilation of technical sales informa- 
tion. 

A poultry husbandry graduate of 


(Turn to NAMES, page 94) 


| IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 
TO BEAT | 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 
coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Maia Office and Breeding Farms 
Coacord, Mes. 
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available ingre 
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Let’s go - decide now 


to move up to more 
feed Sales with the 
ULTRA-LIFE PROGR 
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forward with Ultra-L: 


Advertising Promotions 


feeding and management 
feeding charts, news- 


Colorful leaflets, 


{ books, store posters, 
| paper ads, radic and TV scripts, and Your 
Own 16-page monthly Poultry and Live- = 
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Compact, Versatile Mill 
Serves Expanding Feed 
Area in North Carolina 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


To serve a southeastern area that 
is rapidly dropping the one-crop idea 
and diversifying its agricultre by pro- 
ducing poultry and livestock, Nutre- 
na Mills, Inc., has come up with a 
compact, versatile new mill at Wil- 
son, N.C., capable of producing the 
many different feeds demanded by 
this change. 

The new mill has a capacity of 100 
tons per eight-hour shift and stands 
on property adjacent to the grain op- 
erations of Cargill, Inc., Nutrena’s 
parent organization 


It’s an accepted fact that agricul- | 
Carolina is | 


ture in eastern North 
changing its ways. The area has been 
long noted primarily for its tobacco 
producing capabilities and it still is. 
Tobacco is still the cash crop, but 
pin a star or two on the laurel flag 
for the farmers who are turning to 
livestock and poultry. 

Indicative of the expansion in ani- 
mal agriculture in this area, the fig- 
ures show that in 1939 the value of 
poultry and livestock was estimated 
at $35 million. As of 1959, this figure 
had jumped to $290 million. 

Cargill for years has operated a 
terminal base at Wilson, which is 


under the management of Rae Flow- | 


ers. The company’s office and weigh- 
ing station, as well as storage facili- 
ties have been used as the nucleus 
for Nutrena’s expanded facilities. 


Gets Attention 


Seldom has a new mill been dedi- 
cated with so much fanfare. North 


Mills, Inc., at Wilson, N.C. 


Loading of bulk and bagged feeds into rail cars can be accomplished at the 
same time on siding which runs beside mill recently completed by Nutrena 


The feed production system in the recently 
trena mill at Wilson, N.C., includes machinery and equip- 
ment pictured here. In the first photo is the scale hopper 


Carolina newspapers made a big event 
of the mill’s opening. A Raleigh paper 
sent an airplane down to photograph 
the mill from the air and this photo 
was spread across the top of page 
one. The newspapers covered the ded- 
ication speeches in detail and it is 
doubtful if a potential feed customer 
in eastern 
aware that the new mill was in busi- 
ness. 

The grain terminal and feed mill 


are located just off a new four-lane | 
bypass which makes them readily ac- | 


cessible for trucks covering the ex- 


North Carolina was un- 


tensive eastern North Carolina area. | 


It's also convenient for 
farmer, with a pickup truck, who 
wants to buy a bag or two of feed. 


the small | 


Nutrena has erected a new manvu- | 


facturing unit that makes maximum 
use of floor space. Engineering and 


much of the equipment were fur- 
nished by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 


The mill is a steel frame structure | 


with a concrete second floor deck 
and a third floor deck with galvan- 
ized iron wall siding which provides 
for expansion in the future. The mill 
structure, from an elevation of 37% 
ft. to an elevation of 86% ft., in- 


cludes a 16 by 32 ft. Butler bin | 
cluster and a 4 by 8 ft. Butler man- 
lift enclosure. Above the Butler bins 
are a 16 by 32 ft. deck, a 16 by 24 ft. 
roof at an elevation of 110% ft., and 
an 8 by 8 ft. roof deck at an eleva- 
tion of 116% ft. 


Here are three views which show convenient locations of various operations 
in Nutrena’s new mill at Wilson, N.C. In the top photo, the relative positions 
of the electronically-controlled batching panel (left) and bagging equipment 
(right) are shown. The photo at left below is a closeup of a workman operat- 
ing the console-type controls. And the other closeup view at right is of the 
bagging center, which is only a few steps from the console. 


The area above the 17 bins and be- 
tween the roof decks is enclosed in 
steel panels matching the square bins. 

Bagged and Bulk Feed 

Aiming at all types of trade, there 
is a drive-in door facing the street 
where bag feed can be sold and han- 
dled without interfering with bulk op- 
erations. This entrance is part of the 
warehouse space which is a 40 by 
140 ft. Butler building with a 40 by 20 
ft. roof extension to provide a cov- 
ered area for trucks. At the opposite 
end of the warehouse there is a steel 
frame 20 by 48 ft. truck unloading 
shed equipped with conveyors. 

Of the 17 bins, 11 are for ingredi- 


ents. Two are set up for whole grain | 


over the hammermill and two are for 
finished feed over the pellet mill or 
molasses tank. Two smaller bins 
(Butler) are located just over the 
bagging scales. From the bins, move- 
ment is to scales or to the tote bins. 

The Cargill operation was already 
adequately served by a railroad sid- 
ing and this was capitalized on by 
locating the new mill where it was 


h.p. pellet mill is pictured next. And the third photo 
shows the mill’s high speed molasses blender. 


unnecessary to move a foot of this 
siding or to employ additional rail 
spurs. 

For receiving, a 75 h.p. Pneu-Vac 
conveying system with a capacity of 
20 tons per hour of 42 lb. material 
is used. Material is passed over a 
drum type magnetic separator and 
then goes to a remotely controlled, 
electric distributor and to working 
bins. 

The working bins consist of: Two 
1,578 cu. ft. whole grain bins supply- 
ing the hammermill; four 3,273 cu. 
ft. ingredient storage bins; three 
1,623 cu. ft. ingredient storage bins 
and four 782 cu. ft. ingredient stor- 
age bins. 

Looking to the future, provisions 
were made to provide eight 3,200-cu.- 
ft. bins for ingredients when they are 
needed. 

All controls are located at the far 
end of the warehouse, separated from 
the mill traffic. 

All of the grinding is handled with 
a 75 hp. hammermill (Sprout-Wal- 
dron) equipped with a separate mo- 
tor-driven, variable speed feeder and 
also with a 30 h.p. Pneu-Vac. Ground 
material is then distributed to three 
working bins by remotely controlled 
air-operated valves. 

Batching Panel 

From the central operations on the 
first floor, an electronically-controlled 
batching panel is provided to auto- 
matically activate the screws and 
draw the ingredients from the work- 
ing bins and convey them to the 
batching scales. 

Mixing is done in a 150 cu. ft. 
batch mixer (Sprout-Waldron) which 
has multiple air-operated gates with 
remote control. 

This mixer is mounted over a surge 
bin, thus providing a batch continuous 
mixing operation that insures accu- 
rate formulation and maximum pro- 
duction, according to Paul Campbell, 


| 
| 
fee | 
| 
— 
£ 
| Po fed by screws from bulk ingredient bins. The mill’s 100 | 
| 
| 
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Nutrena’s new feed mill at Wilson, N.C., stands beside Cargill grain terminal. 
The compact, versatile plant has a capacity of 100 tons per eight-hour shift. 
Relatively small orders of bagged feeds are loaded from warehouse doors in | 
the foreground, and trucks are loaded with bulk feed in the wide-door “shed” 
at the opposite end of the warehouse. Rail cars are loaded with bulk and 
bagged feeds from the far side of the warehouse. 


the mill superintendent. Accurately one man for unloading, one for batch- 


mixed premixes are added by a spe- ing, one for premixing, one for bag- | 
cial elevator. Fat and molasses are’ ging and only two in the warehouse. | 
also panel controlled. Fork lift tractors pick up pallets 


Mixed feeds are elevated by a 2,400 | from the warehouse and shuttle them 
bu. elevator to a 12 by 24 drum | around, never coming into contact 
magnet, and then to a scalping reel with the mechanical operations at the | 


Distribution Alternatives far end of the building. 
Fr ee —— The compact operation, capable of 
rom the scalping reel, the feec switching from one formula to an- e 


can be spouted directly to a bulk ther to take care of exp: y 
ot panding poul- 
1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


shipping scale, to bagging bins or to try and livestock feeding, was built 
two 782 cu. ft. working bins, which after Nutrena conducted an intensive 
supply either a molasses mixer or the survey of the area s T ? a Oo U 5 Ss 1 J M oO 
pellet mill (both Sprout-Waldron) This survey, according to James C 
As already mentioned, feed from the North president of Matrene. inéiens- 
molasses mixer can then be spouted | Qa that “the area is in a yeasty fer- 


irec > lle j ¢ wo- 
— ee a looking for new outlets for its poten- * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


bucket elevator to bulk rail shipping | 4i4) We're ready for it with this new 


scales or the finished bagging bins. mill.” 

Pellets can be sent directly to bulk =— 
shipping scales or to the bagging bins 

Pelleting equipment includes the Dedicate Terminal a . RR URER OF HORIZONTAL 
100 h.p. mill, a horizontal cooler, a PASCAGOULA, MISS.—The Jack- 


5 by 7 double screen Gyro-shaker and | son County Terminal Elevator, built 
at an estimated $5 million, was for- 


a crumblizer 
illy dedicated here, with Gov. Ross 


Cue Mirer 


Separate electric controls are pro- | m 
vided at convenient locations on the | Barnett as principal speaker. 
work floor. One is for receiving, one The elevator, which has a capacity 


for batching, one for pelleting and of 2,100,000 bu. of grain, is the first 
one for bagging. Thus, it is possible port facility to be built under Mis- 


to produce, with a minimum of work- | sissippi’s State Port and Harbor Act i 5 
force, 100 tons per day on an eight- | It is under lease to Standard Milling : ERY MIXING a 
hour basis. Attendants ean step from | Co. of Kansas City. ; 2 pale . 
the control panel to the bagging op Paul M. German, vice president of Wee 
erations in not more than 15 or 20. Standard Milling, said it is antici- ; 
steps. Less than that are steps lead- | pated that the elevator will handle 
ing to the upper tiers within a two-year period from 40 to 

The mill was engineered for :; 50 million bushels of grain and soy 


crew consisting of a superintendent beans annually 


FOR LOW-COST GRAIN HANDLING 


I STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
to any mixing problem. You need only one @ Feed ° 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitamins 

your mixing and blending requirements, the ae 

MARION MIXER. @ 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


Installation for filling, direct 
from Elevator Bin into Stor- 
age Building. 


Permits Higher Side Wall Bldgs. 


HP PH Vertical A ith Truck 
Buildings Closer Together Unioading Hopper. for tight with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
nstallations. vaitabie in 
ideal For Bulk Feed Plants 6”, 7”, 8%, 9”, 10” Dia. Up ost ay CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives @ Molasses 
You can build higher grain to 3000 Bu. per Hr. ~*~, : your materials the most thorough mix . @ Fish Solubles 
storage buildings, put more of St blend possible. The MARION MIXER wil ; 
Typical End Fill using Port- turn out the most exacting laboratory for- @ Animal Fats 


them on the same ground because = abje Augers or Elevators. 
Sudenga Grain Moving Auger Many use Center Fill with 
Systems feed from the end with Tube from Elevator Heed / after batch. 

: SEND TODAY FOR FREE 


only one set-up. Auger runnin 
ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN CRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


full length under the pone. ends 
rain distribution problems, 
g % P * THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY | 887 11th Street, Marion, lowa 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT  , Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 


Spouts or Drag Augers lead the 
grain in any direction to fill 


Building evenly. 8” U Trough, 
with up to 3000 bu. per hr. capac- ‘ Mixing P Ib. capacity 
ity, is standard but 9” and 10” NAME _. 
U Troughs available. MACHINERY (0. 

Ideal for Steel Rigid Frame, ADOREES 
A Truss, Wood Pole Type or any INDUSTRIES Since 1888 | city ee 


type building. Dept. F ‘GEORGE, IOWA 887 | ith St., MARION, IOWA Ph.: DRake 7-0280 


IS THE SOLUTION 
SOFT PHOSPHATE? 
able for averages well over 
>: 
: 
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A Positive Program for Poultry Health 
starts with 


and ends with higher profits 


One of the most important roles played by Vitamin A is 
the building and maintenance of healthy respiratory tis- 
sue — strong enough to help ward off C.R.D. outbreaks. It’s 
C.R.D. outbreaks, triggered by stress, that frequently lead 
to condemnations at the processing plant. 

To help combat stress, any extra effort you make to assure 
a high vitamin A content in your feed is more than a pre- 
caution...it’s almost a necessity! For example, Dr. D. C. 
Tudor of Rutgers University points out that feeding vita- 
min A not only helps overcome clinical or subclinical defi- 
ciencies, but helps prevent them! Dr. Tudor further observes 
that therapeutic levels of vitamin A are essential in over- 
coming many stress conditions in birds...and that the 
required levels can best be attained with the use of a readily 
available, stable product. 

Stasrmix A is the most stable form of vitamin A obtainable 
today... with 100% biological activity. It is 2 to 8 times as 
Stable as fish oils under normal storage conditions. Heat, 
humidity, cold, pelleting, water dispersion, or contact with 
minerals or antibiotic-vitamin mixtures will not affect 
its stability. Srasrmrx A flows freely in hot or cold weather, 
distributes evenly in feeds, and will not arch in hoppers. 
Staprmix A stays with your feed longer! 


Use Srasimix A in Swine Feeds, too, because increased vita- 
min A intake results in higher liver storage... which, in 
turn, means better swine health, better production ...and 


more pigs per litter. 


For Positive Poultry and Swine Health, include super-stable 
Stasrmrx A in your formulations! Ask your Merck Repre- 
sentative for full details. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Ach 


DEPEND ON STABIMIX® E pate 
FOR VITAMIN E SUPPLEMENTATION “x W 


Of all vitamin deficiencies, E avitaminosis produces 

the greatest number of pathologic changes, including mal- 
functions of the reproductive, muscular and vascular systems. 
Stapimix E helps prevent and overcome this deficiency ...a 
deficiency that can result in ‘‘crazy chick”’ disease (encephalo- 
malacia) ... and mortality in chicken and turkey flocks. You 
will find Stasimix E completely stable ...even when stored 


for long periods of time! 


Failure of Feed Grain 
Program Is Charged 
At Chicago Convention 


CHICAGO—Failure of the govern- 
ment’s feed grain program to accom- 
plish anything more than more trou- 
ble for agriculture was the theme of 
two addresses heard here last week 
at the National Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Assn. convention. 

Charles B. Shuman, American 
Farm Bureau Federation president, 
called the program “a monumental 
failure and the most costly one in the 
long history of attempts to fix prices 
and control production of farm crops 
by legislation.” 

And he said the dumping of govern- 
ment-held corn on the open market 
this year has been a contributing fac- 
tor in the excess production of broil- 
ers and turkeys. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, charged: 
“When all the costs (of the feed grain 
program) are pulled together, the 
taxpayer may find he has spent up to 
$3 bu. for corn not produced, has 
lost the great advantage of the open 
market to bureaucracy and that there 
will emerge the demand for more 
controls.” 

He said: “Action by the price fixers 
has caused the price of corn to be 
at least 10¢ bu. below the level it 
should be—below what the open mar- 
ket would have paid. ... We can ex- 
pect in the fall of 1962 a situation 
under which livestock prices will be 
driven down—and the administration 


will be coming forth with its program 
to solve the problem which it itself | 


created 
A List of Wrongs 
“There are those familiar with 
agriculture who are saying and re- 
membering: 


This administration, by its feed | 


grain sales policy, has reduced corn 
producers’ income for 1960-61 by at 
least $100 million. 

It has forced an additional 100 
million bushels of corn into the 1961 
corn crop loan 

The reduction in production re- 
sulting from the feed grain program 
will be very small 

Costs will be tremendous. 

Soybeans under a program 
which had operated up to now at 
practically no cost will become a 
commodity owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp., with all the attendant 
government costs. 

The government will be acquir- 
ing several hundred million bushels 
of corn at $1.20 and selling back at 
least as much at about $1 bu. 

government forced under 
1960 (old crop) loan about 100 million 
additional bushels of corn. 

Add it all up and you will find 
a neat package that couldn't be 
bought for less than $1 billion of your 
own money.’ 

Free Market Advocated 

As a substitute for the feed pro- 
gram “until free markets can be re- 
stored,” Mr. Liebenow advocated an 
end to the support loan system and 
the initiation of direct cash payments 
to farmers. 

Mr. Shuman also advocated aban- 
donment of the administration’s “sup- 
ply management” attempts and re- 
turn to a market price system. “We 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
the 24% of farm production now 
managed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture accounts for most of the 
$9 billion crop surplus now held in 
government storage bins,” he said. 


Kinostrom-ScHMOLL Go. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitemins, 
Proteins end Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


Oregon Group Expands 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The board of 
governors of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. has approved estab- 
lishment of two new districts. One 
of the new districts will include the 
Ontario-Nyssa area and the other will 
take in Baker, LaGrande and Pendle- 
ton areas. 

The districts were organized fol- 
lowing a tour in June, at which time 
association officers met with repre- 
sentatives of the two areas and were 
assured that they were sincerely in- 
terested in becoming affiliated with 
the association. 

Newly elected governor of the On- 
tarico - Nyssa district is Dwight 
Wyckoff, Farmers Feed and Secd Co., 
Nyssa. Heading the second district 
will be Ed Draper, Pioneer Flouring 
Mills, Island City. 

Addition of the two new districts 
increases the number throughout the 
state to seven. 
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DON’T SELL ME! 
Raise me without 
milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Calf Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream 
CALF PELLETS 
For Feeding Dry 


Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL 
For Gruel Feeding 


also 


For almost half a century, these famous 
calf feeds have successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf raising and cut feeding costs 
almost in half. Fortified with antibiotics 
and all essential vitamins. Stock this ad- 
vertised calf meal. Build new customers, 
new profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


| RYD E & CO. 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


“it’s Easy with Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains’’* 


said the cow when she jumped over the moon 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains * with sowsies 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 
concentrate mixture for cattle. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values. 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains* 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 
* They include GFF, the Grain Fermentation Factor. 
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matter what antibiotic 
switch new 


your rations with new Taomyxin. 
Taomyxin requires a supplemental 
N. D. A. Have you filed yours? If 


Hogs fed rations with 
Taomyxin averaged: 


e 8 days less feeding time to 
market 


at534.20 less cost per 100 hogs 
over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic in your 
swine feeds to Taomyxin, you can help 
your customers save money consist- 
ently . . . more reason than ever for 
them to switch to your program. 

Taomyxin has proved it can produce 
more gains at less cost than any other 
antibiotic used alone, or any combina- 
tion of antibiotics tested. Test aver- 
ages show 8 days less feeding time and 
$34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Here’s how much better Taomyxin 
proved out; 


Better Feed 
More Gains Efficiency 
from Taomyxin from Taomyxin 
by: by: 

Zine Bacitracin.......13.4% 7.3% 
Bacitracin plus 
Penicillin. 57% 
Penicillin plus 
Streptomycin. ........3.0% 3.4% 
Penicillin plus 
Streptomycin plus 
Bacitracin. 1.6% 
Chlortetracycline plus 
Penicillin plus 
Bacitracin. 1.2% 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed industry, 
colleges, and on many hog farms has 
shown the recommended level of Tao- 
myxin to be 2 grams of oleandomycin 
to 8 grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is of prime 
importance. 

During periods of high disease risk, 
the product of choice is still Terramy- 
cin** alone at high levels—it’s the 
proven superior disease-fighting anti- 
biotic. 

Call your Pfizer representative for 
complete details on supplementing 


not, do it now. 


The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 


tOther antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements included. 


Controlt | Taomyxin 
GROWTH 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% = 7.25% 
FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% 2.20% 
ECONOMICStt 
Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain - .190 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) = 342 
Savings per 100 pigs = $34.20 
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youre using, will pay 


Using Penicillin plus Streptomycin 
plus Bacitracin? 


See how a switch to Taomyxin can produce more gains at less cost 


1.6% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain 


6.4% MORE GAIN 
4 *Oleandon n and oxytetracycline 
: Gain from feed Pounds of feed Pounds of feed **Brand of oxytetracycline—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Gain from feed . per pound of 
with Penicillin gain with Peni- 
plus Strepto- cillin plus Strep- 


mycin plus tomycin plus 


Bacitracin. Bacitracin. 


1.33 ims. per 
has. Pfizer Inc. Pf s sented i th 
235 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. Area Headquarters offices: 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 Pfizer 
Taomyxin produced 10 lbs. more gain per day per 100 International Subsidiaries 
pigs . . . on 6 lbs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 ee Se ee 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., 
a 


Chamblee, Ga. 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 


For this trial, a regular, high-quality swine feed was used. ' 
Taomyxin was added to part of the feed, penicillin, streptomycin, 
and bacitracin to the rest . . . and the performance of the differ- in Gonads Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
R 
ent rations was compared. Rd 
Apion Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


cience for the world’s well-being 
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make a B-line for the 3-B’s 
call 


Specialists for 39 years in: Bob Bus Babe 
| MILLFEEDS SOYMEAL LINSEED MEAL SCREENINGS ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED COMPANY in 
| 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


Cross Sectic 
Dimer 


ection 


EC CC 


Feed Losses Cut by 
Deeper, Wider Feeders 


DURHAM, N.H. — Deeper, wider 
feeders can reduce waste for poultry 
raisers, according to an article on 
feed wastage in Combings, a publica- 
tion of the poultry department of 
the University of New Hampshire. 

Richard Warren, extension poultry- 
man, cited recent research reported 
by Iowa State University and the 


BIG 
BINS 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


This Columbian 42’ x 40’ Tall Tank added 49,600 bu. extra storage capacity to the Messmer 
Grain Co. elevator at Norwich, Kansas. Welded rod-and-angie roof trusses and heavy Z-bar 
stiffeners reinforcing the full heighth of the tank make Columbian Tall Tanks strong and 
safe. All Tall Tanks are similarly reinforced. This Columbian Tall Tank was erected by 


Marshall Construction Co., Marshall, Mo. 


Elevator, feed and flour mill operators, 
grain growers and feeders have found the 
most economical way to add large storage 
capacity is with Columbian Tall Tanks and 
Big Bins. They go up fast —in days, not 
weeks — stay tight and cost less to erect. 
Grain conditioning is more economical too. 

Before you decide on any added storage 


capacity, it will pay you to investigate the to do the job. 


112,500 Bu. EXTRA Storage in 5 Days—Dana 
Clark Equipment Co. erected these five Co- 
lumbian Big Bins, with a total capacity of 
112,500 bu. in 5 days for Farmer's Elevator 
Co., Valley Center, Kansas. Speed was impor- 
tant to meet extra storage requirements 
for a big milo harvest 


STEEL VAULTS For a Grain Bank—these 
four 24’ x 24’ Columbian Big Bins quick- 
ly expanded the storage facilities for 
Schneider Bros. Grain Co., Augusta, Kan- 
sas. Columbian Bins were chosen for 


their strength and economy. 
ment Co. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


P.O. Box 4048-R 


We do contract steel fabrication 


ADDING EFFICIENCY to ELEVATORS 
Columbian Big Bins (total capacity 157,500 bu.) 


enabied Whitewater Flour 
as it is received, separate grain, turn grain and 
add to peak-load storage capacity. They were 
erected in just 9 days by Dana Clark Equip- 


extra construction features and the economy 
of Columbian Tall Tanks and Big Bins. Ex- 
perienced Columbian distributors and con- 
tractors in your area can erect these strong, 
fire-safe, master-crafted Columbian storage 
facilities quickly and economically. Colum- 
bian engineers will be glad to help you plan 
the installation of your next expansion and 
recommend an expert Columbian contractor 


Write today 
for this 
informative 
Columbian 
Big Bin and 
Tall Tanks 
folder. 


These seven 


Mills to grade grain 


Member, American Dehydretors Association; Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 


Pounds lost per Value per 1000 hens 
hen per year at 4¢ per pound 
2 $168. 


~ 


Purina Research Farm, Nashua, N.H., 
showing that nearly 10 Ib. of feed 
per year per hen could be saved 
through use of the most efficient 
type of feeders (see Figure 1). 

The study showed that with a feed- 
er 6% in. wide and 4% in. deep the 
feed loss per year per hen was 4.2 Ib. 
as compared with 14.0 Ib. per bird 
with a feeder that is 3% in. wide and 
2% in. deep. 

Mr. Warren said that 10 Ib. is 
about 10% of the feed used by a hen 
during the course of a year and that 
such a saving could reduce the cost 
of egg production 3¢ doz. 

He indicated that this was one 
of the areas where production costs 
could be cut most easily. “Ten per 
cent feed wastage isn’t unusual,” said 
the poultryman. “It is possible to 
waste this much and not even know 
there is any waste.” However, elimi- 
nating this waste may require a dif- 
ferent feeder design, he pointed out. 


Thompson-Hayward 
Builds New Facilities 


KANSAS CITY —The Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
has announced that construction of 
a two-story, 20,000 sq. ft. laboratory 
and plant office building is underway 
here for its chemical manufacturing, 
formulation and distribution activi- 
ties. 

The new structure, which is sched- 
uled for completion in six months, 
will house quality control laborator- 
ies, research and development facili- 
ties, offices and locker and lunch 
room facilities for chemical produc- 
tion employees. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
oa industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

® Drug Assays 

® Spectrographic Analyses 

® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 

® Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


Lime Crest 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.0. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


OF AMERICA 


| 3/4" wide 
| Bate re, 1/2" deep 6.1 $244.00 
| | 
Up to 49,600 Bu. EXTRA Storage—in a Hurry! 
| 
| 
+ 
r 
hil | 
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‘where are you 


RAINS 
and RAINS 
RAINS 


could be in trouble. You can’t turn off the rain 
this year or any year—but you can turn on 
your ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. With ARID- 
AIRE, moisture evaporates faster and grain 
temperature is lower, and every carload you 
deliver is high grade grain. Find out why more 
and more elevator operators are using ARID- 
AIRE. You'll get answers like these: 


ARID-AIRE drying eliminates 
3 big wet-weather headaches. 


this HARVEST season? 
Remember 1957? This was the year when the i 
Po corn crop showed 25% , 30% and 35% ‘moisture. ~~ 
e If these same conditions occur in 1961—you 3 


e Lets you take high-moisture 
grain at harvest time. 
e Eliminates down-grading of grain. 
e No spoilage from wet or 
inferior grain. 


BRAIN ORVER 


Vertical style terminal 
model—the only dryer with 
four-sided drying power. “4 


% 
* 


Investigate ARI D-AIRE, the most complete dryer line available. 
Write for information today. k 


159 N. Bryant Ave., .. aaa 3, Minnesota - FE 6-9671 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 
Shellmoker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 
years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
time covered the entire land orea now known as the Mississippi River basin. 
Shalimoker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 
the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 
state experiment stations. 


Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Effect of Low, High 
Grain Rations on 


Milk Being Studied 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—Results of 
a winter feeding experiment at South- 
ern Illinois University’s dairy center 
here indicate that milk produced by 
animals on a high-grain ration will 
have higher percentages of butter- 
fat, solids-not-fat and protein than 
milk from cows fed a low-grain ra- 
tion 

The objective of the study was to 
determine the comparative effects of 
low and high grain rations on butter- 
fat, solids-not-fat (SNF) and protein 
content of milk, according to Maurice 
Dahncke, graduate student, and How- 
ard Olson, associate professor in the 
university’s animal industries depart- 
ment. 

They noted that there is an in- 
creasing interest in the SNF and pro- 
tein portion of milk. Since the great- 
er share of the nutritive value of milk 


Where are the grain markets of the future? 


They could be in the country symbolized 
by this photo. They could be in the bur 
geoning nations of Africa. Or they could 
very well be right here at home, thanks 
to anticipated population increases. 

The markets of the future are being ex- 
plored right now by Continental. We are 
keeping close check on internal develop 
ments in virtually every country of the 


world. A vast, world-wide communica- 
tions network helps us keep abreast of 
the goings-on that affect our business 
and yours. When markets are ready for 
us, we'll be ready for them. 

Look to Continental Grain Company to 
serve existing markets, here and abroad. 
And depend on Continental to find and 
develop new markets to assure you a 


steady, reliable, profitable outlet for your 
grain... here, there, everywhere! 
Selling or buying grain? Contact 
Continental! Members of all leading grain 
exchanges. Offices and termina! elevators 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ter- 
minal and country elevator storage over 
100,000,000 bushels. Continental Grain 
Company, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL GRA/N COMPANY 


Helping American Agricu/ture serve the nation and the world 


LABELED HAY GETTING 
CLOSER TO REALITY 


MODESTO, CAL.—Labeled hay, its 
bales as uniform as cornflakes pack- 
ages on the supermarket shelves, is 
getting close to reality. 

Properly cut, baled, tested and la- 
beled, hay could now be priced by 
quality, and dairymen could afford 
to pay for quality, says Earl Olson, 
University of California farm advisor. 

When dairymen do pay a premium 
price for premium hay, growers will 
make that kind of hay, he said. They 
must get more for top-quality hay, 
he added, because it will cost them 
more to make. 

“Any dairyman knows that excel- 
lent hay will show up in production,” 
the Stanislaus County dairy farm ad- 
visor said. “A cow will always eat 
enough to maintain body weight. It’s 
what she eats above maintenance that 
goes into milk.” 

Dairymen trying to outguess the 
preferences of their cows, he said, 
have been chewing, smelling and tast- 
ing alfalfa hay for years. Now hay 
quality has joined the exact sciences, 
with the University of California 
crude fiber method of testing, said 
Mr. Olson. 

The test, developed by UC animal 
nutritionists James H. Meyer and 
Gien P. Lofgreen at Davis, is said 
to give true measurement of protein, 
crude fiber and total digestible nutri- 
ents in the baled hay. Bales are 
sampted scientifically with a probe. 

“Now we can tell accurately what 


poor hay, good hay and excellent hay 


are,” said Mr. Olson. “And the farm- 
er can grow it.” 


is in the SNF, the argument is ad- 
vanced that this fraction of the milk 
should be assigned the major part of 
its price, the researchers say. 

The two men reported that nine 
pairs of dairy cows, closely matched 
as to breed, age and stage of lacta- 
tion, were used in the study which 
was started Nov. 5, 1960, and ended 
May 5, 1961. The group on the low 
grain ration received hay free choice, 
corn silage at the rate of 3 lb. per 
100 lb. of body weight and 1 Ib. of 
13.75% protein supplement for each 
3.5 lb. of 4% fat-corrected milk pro- 
duced. The group on a high grain 
ration received ‘2 lb. each of hay and 
corn silage per 100 lb. body weight 
and free-choice corn and cob meal 
This group also received a small 
amount of 36.3% protein supplement 
in the milking parlor to help balance 
the ration. The high grain group 
consumed an average of 21.6 lb. of 
corn and cob meal daily. 

The butterfat and SNF content was 
determined weekly throughout the 
test period and the protein content 
was tested from March 18 through 
May 5, 1961. 

Animals on the low grain ration 
produced milk averaging 4.04% but- 
terfat; those on a high grain ration, 
418%. Milk from the high grain 
cows averaged 0.18% more solids- 
not-fat: 9.07% as compared to 8.89% 
for the low grain ration group, the 
study showed. 

Limited data collected on protein 
indicated the milk from the high 
grain cows contained 0.23% more 
protein, the two men commented. 


PUT GUARANTEED 


Ow! 
FEEDS AT LOW CosTi 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAILED TO GIVE 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS! 
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Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your own feeds for just « few cents 
bag... JERSEE VITAL-MIN makes your 
feeds batter, brings you more satisfied 
customers. 


> = 
a — 
C(AF-SUPP 
Contains guaranteed levels of Vitamin A 


Vitamin © and Aureomycin. Guaranteed 
feeding results. 


sg lers’ sales helps. Jobber 


Write tedey for dea a 
end distributor franchises ore available! 
“JSERSEE Co. MIMMEAPOLIS 
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Progress of Manure Lagoons for Poultry Told | 


URBANA, ILL. 


The desire to find | 


a less costly method of poultry ma- | 


nure disposal has attracted much at- 
tention to lagoons either a short dis- 
tance away from or directly under 
the poultry house, a University of 
Illinois agricultural engineer report- 


Art Muehling, Illinois engineer, 
said lagoons dug away from the house 
are built like a farm pond with a 
minimum depth of 3 ft. and a maxi- 
mum depth of 5 ft. 

“Under the system, manure from 
the poultry house is_ periodically 
flushed into the lagoon, where bac- 
teria digest it,” Mr. Muehling said. 
“Researchers recommend that these 
lagoons allow 8 sq. ft. of lagoon sur- 
face area per bird. 

“Producers using indoor lagoons are 
ponding water directly under a slat- 
ted or wire floor in the poultry houses 
and allowing all droppings to fall di- 


rectly into the water,” Mr. Muehling | 


explained. 

“The University of Nebraska has 
had a house of this type in operation 
for 10 months. It hopes it will be able 
to go five years without cleaning out 
the lagoon,” he said. 

Mr. Muchling stressed that the use 
of lagoons still is in the experimental 
stage. Researchers are in no position 
to forecast their performance for 
longer periods. 

“However, even though experience 
is limited and the amount of test re- 
sults is small, the potential for la- 
goons for poultry appears to be 
good,"’ Mr. Muehling concluded. 


OPEN NEW GEORGIA MILL 

LEESBURG, GA.—Cannon Broth- 
ers Peanut Co., which operates a 
$600,000 peanut business in Leesburg, 
has opened a new and modern $100,- 
000 feed mill. 
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DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
in Central States for 


King Castle Molasses Minerals 


@ Complete Livestock Minerals 
@ Mineral Blocks 
Backed by Local Advertising 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, CONTACT 

Box 89 


MARION FEED CENTER 


@ Protein Blocks 


MARION, IOWA 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 
WITH 


YEAST CULTURE 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
2. Unidentified Factors 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


1. Enzymes 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, 


3. B Vitamins including By 
@ 5. Other Important Elements 


= Cedar Rapids, lowa 


CONVEYING 
EQUIPMENT 


OW COST GRAIN HANDLING 


VERTICAL 
SCREW ELEVATOR 


NEW 
CLEAN-FLO 
CONVEYOR 


Modern and money-saving, the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator assures efficient, uni- 
form delivery of grain and free-flowing bulk 
materials . . . is smooth and noiseless in operation 
. gives you top performance year in and 
year out. 
Available with your choice of 4”, 6”, 
7”, 9, 12” or 14” diameter conveying 
tube—this machine can be furnished 
2 " in any length for installation at 
any angle. The spout and hop- 
— per can be located at any 
desired position—and the 
drive unit can be placed 
at either end. 


A fully enclosed, self-cleaning machine . . . the Kelly Duplex 
Clean-Flo Conveyor moves all types of granular, free-flowing 
materials smoothly and uniformly along either a horizontal 
or an inclined path. The special trough-shaped, non-metallic 
flights keep the interior wiped clean at all times. 

This machine can be furnished in any length with your 
choice of 6”, 9”, 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 20” or 24” wide trough 

. can have any number of discharges . . . and can be 
equipped with any type drive arrangement you require. 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


with your choice of 6”, 7”, 9”, 12”, 14” or 
16” diameter tube. The telescoping frame 
provides a rigid support for the conveying 
tube — and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy 
to position—even when used as a pivot 
point for repositioning the discharge. 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily 
adjusted to any angle you require .. . the 
Kelly Duplex Portable Screw Elevator is 
ideal for loading trucks direct from a feed 
mixer or silo—or for any number of other 
uses. 

This machine is available in any length 


(_] Truck Scale 

Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
(_] Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

(_] Corn Cutter and Grader 
Corn Crusher—Regul ator 
(_] Electric Bag Cleaner 

[_] Forced Air Carloader 


Clean-Flo Elevator 

(_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_]} Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 

] Vertical Feed Mixer 

Hammermil! 

[] Twin Molasses Mixer 
Electric Truck Hoist 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the 
right. Please send me full informa- 
tion on these machines without any 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 72 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


obligation. Chain Drag Magnetic Separator 
(_] Pit Auger Roller Mill 
[] Send me information on Free [_] Corn Sheller _} Grain Blower 


Mill Planning and Layout Service [_] Portable Bulk Scale [_] Complete Line Catalog 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE : 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE + FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States NAME 
—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— = me 4 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company — 7 PHONE 
Springfield, Ohio STATE 
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POULTRY BUSINESS IN CALIFORNIA 


Here's an ‘Inside’ Report on What California's 
Vast, Highly Commercialized, Specialized and 
Efficient Poultry Industry Is All About .. . 

And How It Compares With Those of Other Areas 


California, with its large and rap- 
idly growing population of over 16 
million people, may almust be consid- 
ered a separate market for poultry 
products and feed grains. It is widely 
separated by 1,500 miles of moun- 
tains and desert from midwestern 
surplus producing areas of feed grains 
and poultry products, and also from 
other large concentrations of popu- 
lation. Transportetion costs furnish 
the poultry business with an oppor- 
tunity to adjust production to what | 
can be sold in California and neigh- | 
boring states and thereby enjoy 
slightly higher prices for eggs and 
broilers than they can in other areas 
of surplus production. 

Higher prices are essential to prof- | 
its, since costs are also higher in the 
Far West. Feed, labor, land values 
and taxes are higher than in the | 
Midwest. But the poultry business | 
here is highly commercialized in 
large, specialized, efficient producing | 
enterprises. These are well served by | 
large, efficient breeders, hatcheries, 
feed mills, and marketing organiza- | 
tions—individuals, corporations and 
cooperatives. Competition is keen 
with resulting small operating mar- 
gins and over-all economy in the total 
production and marketing process 

There is considerable integration, 
and it is increasing. But here it is on 


the basis of agreements between ex- 
perienced producers and aggressive 
dealers that need each other to ob- 
tain desirable volume or outlets. Such 
arrangements can result in over-all 
economies and profit for both. But 
under keen competition, with every 
individual and company striving for 
a bigger share of the market, there 
are mistakes, and people and firms 
get hurt. Conditions and alignments 
are changing rapidly with many 
shifts between producers and their 
suppliers or market outlets. 

California, although a big producer 
of barley and grain sorghum, is still 
a feed grain deficit state. It uses 
more feed grains in its intensive poul- 
try, dairy and livestock feeding oper- 
ations than it produces. Corn is usual- 
ly priced here at Midwest prices plus 
freight. Hence, poultry feeds are a 
little higher here than in the Mid- 
west. In “Agricultural Prices,” the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture shows 
the average cost of 100 lb. of poultry 
ration was $2.75 in the west north 
central states for 1960 and $3.74 in 
California. With some other costs 
also higher, particularly wage rates 
and property taxes, it is necessary to 
produce efficiently and have a better 
product in order to compete success- 
fully. 

California produces more turkeys 


TABLE 1. Typical Example of Investments in California Egg Ferm 


Annual 


Original 
Cost Depreciation 
Land with grading and paving, 5 to 10 acres =—— 
Brooder house with equipment, 4,000 chicks . ' ; 3,800 $ 200 
Four grow-lay houses, equipped, each of 3,700 bird capacity 20,000 1,800 
Utility building with refrigerated egg room .... 3,000 160 
Water system—well, pump, piping 2,000 150 
Pick-up or car ..... 2,500 180 
Smali tools and miscellaneous ........... 500 50 
15,000 
Total except operator's dwelling ... $60,000 
TABLE 2. Management Study Averages for 1959 and 1960 
Compiled by Agricultural Extension Service, University of California 
1959 1960 
Number of farmers furnishing records .......... 155 121 
Average number of hens per flock .........-.4. 5,892 7,510 
Total eggs laid per average hen (hen-day basis) .. 235 234 
Per cent mortality, hens, during year kpaceneshhane 12.7% 13.8% 
Per cent of hens sold (culled) during year 78.1% 65.5% 
Per cent of new layers added during year .. : 104.0% 92.6% 
Per cent mortality, chicks before adding as layers . 7.5% 8.7% 
Average price of feed per cwt. ...... $3.29 $3.04 
Pounds of feed per hen, including chicks 116 114 
Average price per dozen eggs sold (few retail) 30.2¢ 33.9% 
Net cost per dozen .......... ee oe 29.8 27.5 
Management income or profit per dozen . 4 6.4 
Miscellaneous income, manure ............ .03 .02 
Increase in poultry stock inventory 16 18 
Poultry stock bought, mostly baby pullets ................... -52 42 
Miscellaneous costs, taxes, utilities, 44 47 
Operator's and family labor ee 54 43 
Interest on investment, current book value 24 25 
3! 3! 
Management income or profit per hen .......... ian eee .08 1.24 
Farm income per hen, includes operator's labor and interest 


By 
Arthur Shultis 
University of California 


than it uses and is the leading state 
in turkey production. In 1959, with 
88° of the U.S. population, it pro- 
duced 15.6% of the nation’s total tur- 
keys. Some are shipped out to com- 
pete with turkeys from other states. 
This is probably because of a favor- 
able climate that favored early hatch- 
ing egg and poult production here 
before other areas with less favorable 
conditions learned how. 

Once established, the business has 
kept on with improving techniques 
and disease control. The business has, 
no doubt, been helped by integration 
with overall economies that have kept 
costs low enough to compete with 
other areas. Production is increasing 
again this year as it is elsewhere. 


Broiler Industry 
California probably uses as much 


| fryer chicken per capita as any other 


state. Inshipments, although not re- 
ported, probably provide about two 
thirds of the local supply. Broiler or 


| fryer production was an in-or-out or 


| with 


unstable business here until integra- 
tors came along and kept it going. 
Now production is mainly in large 
units on an all-in and all-out basis 
about four broods a year of 
20,000 birds or more. 

In 1960, California production of 
broilers per capita was 8.6 Ib. on a 
ready-to-cook basis as compared to 
a U.S. average per capita consump- 
tion of 23.7. So we probably produced 
about a third of the fryers used here. 
The rest were shipped in, some from 
as far away as Georgia. 

We do not know production costs 
here or in areas that ship to Cali- 
fornia. But we suspect that inship- 
ments that depress prices here to 


| 13-15¢ on a live basis are at a loss 
| and cannot continue very long. Some 
| of our local integrators must think 
so, too, because new projects includ- 
ing breeding flocks are underway to | 


considerably increase local! broiler 
production. The hatch of broiler 
chicks was at a record high for the 
first six months of 1961, 12% above 
last year. 

Egg Production 


When it comes to eggs, California 
produces its requirement and a little 
more at times. When production gets 
a little too high, some eggs are 
shipped out and the price is depressed 


below the U.S. average. 


Consumers here have been induced 


| to prefer eggs of AA quality. The 


Midwest is not yet putting eggs of 
that quality in our San Francisco and 
Los Angeles markets. 

Our production costs are well 
known. We have estimated costs for 
the west north central states and 
believe they can produce eggs for 
about 4¢ doz. less than in California. 
Some come in from there, but not 
many until the price of large grade 
A is 6¢ above Chicago. 

Egg production here is in large 
specialized egg farms with 5,000 hens 
or more—with a few up to 200,000 
or 300,000. Production per hen was 
estimated by the California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service at 229 
eggs per hen in 1959. It declined to 
225 in 1960 with fewer replacements 
and more older hens held over. The 
U.S. average was estimated at 207 in 
1959 and 209 in 1960. This higher egg 
production can be attributed to sev- 
eral things—climate, better poultry- 
men, better stock and perhaps better 
feeds. Some of these advantages will 
not continue indefinitely as better 
techniques and efficiency prevail else- 
where. 

Climate does permit more economi- 


cal open-air housing. Housing of lay- 
ers in recent years has been trending 
to raised wire floored pens with from 
one or two up to many hens with 1 
sq. ft. or less of floor space per bird. 
These pens are usually supplied with 
feed and water automatically. Eggs 
roll out to a trough from which they 
are gathered on flats by a man on a 
self-propelled cart, or sometimes by 
a belt. 

The large floor-type house with 
several hundred hens per pen on lit- 
ter is still in use and some are being 
built. There appears little economic 
advantage for either type. Fly control 
is a problem around the wire floored 
houses and hens are a little more 
vulnerable to heat. But these wire 
floored pen houses are cheaper to 
build. Specialized contractors have 
built them for as low as a dollar per 
hen capacity. 

Started Pullets May Gain 

Laying flocks are largely main- 
tained by raising baby pullets on the 
same farm or within the same busi- 
ness. Raising started pullets for sale 
to others is not a big business but 
may increase under increasing inte- 
gration. 

Egg producers strive for a fairly 
stable level of production the year 
around. Frequent brooding of re- 
placements is declining in favor of 
three or four large broods a year. 
The practice is increasing to size a 
brood to fit a laying house and never 
mingle different broods. The brood 
stays in the same grow-lay house 
from the time it is moved from a 
brooder house at 2 or 3 months of 
age until it is 18 to 20 months of age 
when it is sold to make room for the 
next brood. This rapid replacement 
cycle results in keeping a layer for 
little more than one year of produc- 
tion and results in higher egg quality 
and higher production per hen. 

Investment per hen on older egg 
farms has averaged around $5 in re- 
cent years. Original cost on a new 
farm would be higher. Figures in 
Table 1 constitute a typical example 
for an egg farm as they are being 


Arthur Shultis 


AUTHOR—California long has been 
a leader in size and efficiency of 
poultry operations as well as in the 
feed industry. For that reason, Mr. 
Shultis was asked to prepare an ar- 
ticle on the poultry industry, particu- 
larly egg production, and on costs and 
developments in the industry. Feed 
men in other areas will be interested 
in the information he presents. 

Mr. Shultis, an extension econo- 
mist at his alma mater in Berkeley, 
was a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture and farm mechanics for about 
nine years after receiving his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from the University 
of California. Since 1929, he has been 
a farm management specialist, large- 
ly concerned with conducting man- 
agement and cost studies and assist- 
ing county farm advisors in farm 
management problems and making 
sample schedules of costs on local 
crop and livestock enterprises. 
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built today with facilities for raising 
replacements. This example would 
provide for an annual average of 
10,000 to 12,000 hens. 

The above investment would be $6 
per hen for 10,000 hens. Interest on 
the investment is considered a proper 
part of cost of production. Average 
investment over the years as facili- 
ties decline with depreciation would 
be about $4.50 per hen and result in 
a cost of 27¢ per hen with interest 
at 6%. The above depreciation would 
be 26¢ per hen. 

Management Studies 

The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of the University of California 
has been conducting management 
studies in which detailed records 
have been compiled over the last 36 
years. Since 1925 these records have 
shown a great increase in efficiency 
and in size of business. Table 2 shows 
averages for 1959 and for those rec- 
ords completed to date for 1960. The 
poultrymen participating are almost 
entirely typical family farmers, al- 
though they now hire about half of 
the labor involved. 

Labor inputs as shown in Table 2 
are now around 0.7 of an hour per 
average hen for the year on farms 
cooperating in management studies 
This will, in the majority of cases, 
include raising replacements and 
usually merely casing the eggs for a 
wholesale market. On very large 
farms it is not uncommon for one 
man to care for and gather the eggs 
from 20,000 laying hens. This would 
be less than 0.2 of an hour per hen 
year but would not include raising 
replacements, removing manure and 
Other extra tasks. It is probable, 
however, that total labor is as low 
as 0.5 of an hour per hen on these 
large farms. Common hired labor on 
such farms usually comes to work 
from off the farm and receives from 
$1.25 an hour up. A few key workers 
receive $2 an hour and some are 
furnished a house. 

Most Feed in Bulk 

Feed on egg farms is almost entire- 
ly delivered in bulk and placed in 
large feed tanks of several tons ca- 
pacity. The several tanks are con- 
veniently located. Feed is often me- 
chanically conveyed directly to auto- 
matic feeders. On some farms, how- 


ever, feed is drawn into self-propelled | 


feed carts from which it is delivered 
to feed troughs along the pens. Most 
poultrymen now use all mash feeds 
of which excellent formulations are 
available at reasonable prices. Over- 
all feed use, including raising replace- 
ments, was 114 lb. per hen in our 
studies for 1960, which was 5.85 Ib. 
per dozen eggs sold. Cost to the 
poultryman averaged $3.04 cwt. 

Efficient production is also favored 
by selection of the best of stock as 
to livability, high production, egg 
quality, etc. Mortality has been aver- 
aging about 8% from chicks to layers 
at 5% months of age. Mortality in 
the laying flock has averaged 13% in 
the last five years of our studies 
Positive disease control measures and 
several vaccinations are a standard 
practice. 

Egg Quality 

Increased attention is being paid 
to egg quality in California. One 
large cooperative is rapidly getting 
its members over to a quality control 
program. Those who qualify must 
follow specified practices as to ages 
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of layers, frequency of gathering, 
proper refrigerated storage, and reg- 
ular breakout tests showing Haugh 
units above 72. These eggs can then 
be flash candled to remove off grades 
and the rest will be all of AA quality. 
Eggs from producers not under quali- 
ty control will be handled as before 
and at no higher than grade A. Other 
egg buyers are also moving in this 
direction. 

With iarger farms and more quali- 
ty control eggs being produced there 
is some egg grading and packing in 
cartons for retail trade right on the 
farms where produced. This is usually 
under some arrangement with the 
buyer who may sometimes furnish 
the equipment and pay part of the 
costs. Periodic state inspection usual- 
ly keeps such packs up to the stand- 
ards for the size and grade so la- 
beled. It is believed that this “on 
the ranch packing” may prove more 
economical than that done in central 
plants and will save transportation 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 82) 
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THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


The big difference between profit and loss for the formula feed manufacturer is not 
always the lowest cost of feed additives. But it is, definitely, the effectiveness or 
performance of your formulas. Best performance is gained by using highest quality addi- 
tives which supply safety margins so that when used at proper levels, will achieve your 
specific purpose. 

Your Amburgo field representative keeps up to date on all formula feed developments. 
He is backed by knowledge and experience which translates the newest data from col- 
lege and industrial research in the feed formulation field into practical, profitable solu- 
tions to your day-in, day-out problems. 


«> Look to Amburgo for the Personal Touch Service that makes the big 


difference between productivity and inactivity. 
&.4 The AMBURGO CO., Inc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 1636 N. CALAVERAS ST. 
ot 1315-17 WALNUT ST. FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. PLANT: HOPE, INDIANA 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 
DAY'S WORK 
WITH A 


STEINLITE 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


mi thie 
‘a 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 
tests fast. And that’s the way you get em... in a minute or 
less ... with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 
and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money. 

Other points to compare: 4% to 36% moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guaranteée. 

Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Are all 


dicalcium 
phosphates 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.” 


But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 
A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 


titive products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Richeend, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: e 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium me 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 

b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 

c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 

d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 

e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 

f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. " 
g) DIKAL is “not loaded”’ with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains m4 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 

h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 

a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10%). The total calcium phosphates 
go di-) are much come than DIKAL—62% in comparison ‘with 71%. The apatitic content 
is higher 

b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL—the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. x 
c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 


uniformity of particle. = 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- ‘a 
and a higher total phosphorus calcium. 
e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. ck 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted “‘limestone.”’ 3 
g) DIKAL has less ‘free carbon” —shown by color and acid insoluble. # 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published -: 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New eh 
Jersey" (copies available upon request). 
Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium a 
phosphate A (produced| phosphate B (produced ve 
from ‘‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 
phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 49.78% 63.57% 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO,).2 9.68 ................. 7.33 
Calcium Carbonate CaCO, 5.73 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PO,)2 13.46 ................. 3.98 
Aluminum Phosphate AIPO, 2.54 
Magnesium Carbonate MgCO, ‘ 
Calcium Sulfate CaSO, 2H,0 7.07 
Sodium Chloride, NaCl 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**. 4.46 ................. 1.53 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


It Pays to Use a 
Modern Technique 


Mike Reitci, short, broad should- 
ered and dark complexioned, walked 
into Joe’s office late one afternoon 
with a folded popular magazine in 
his hand. Mike was the reader in the 
mill. Whenever he had a spare mo- 
ment, he'd pick up a trade or agri- 
cultural magazine and browse through 


| 
| 


it. Even at lunch hour, he’d read 
magazines while the rest of the em- 
ployees joked about baseball, foot- 
ball, women, races, etc. 

The men kidded Mike a lot about 
his reading habits, but they respected 
his intelligence. And when they got 
stumped on some question, they usual- 
ly asked Mike. Most of the time he 
had the answer. 

“Hi, Mike,” said Joe with a smile. 


He suspected Mike had an idea in 
mind, as he sighted the folded maga- 
zine. 

“Hello, Joe,” grinned Mike. “Have 
you got a little time?” 

“I can always make time,” Joe 
said. His employees always liked Joe’s 
willingness to give them time to voice 
their ideas. 

Mike sat down in one of Joe's cap- 
tain’s chairs—and unfolded the mag- 
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not 
weight 


gains 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 


without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. 


Get the complete 


CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-10. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


azine. “Joe, have you noticed that 
quite a few magazines are using a 


different type of article make-up 
these days?” 

“Just what do you mean, Mike?” 

Mike looked up from the magazine. 
“Well, many are using the question 
and answer type of interview in some 
of their articles. And the stuff is 
kept rather brief, and yet it is in- 
formative.” 

Joe nodded. “Now that you speak 
of it, yes, I have noticed some of 
those. They are interesting to read. 


| Some of the copy is set in bold face 


| type, 


too, and that increases visi- 
bility.” 

“That's right,” agreed Mike. “And 
since everybody seems to be so busy 
these days—city and farm folks alike 
—that brief question and answer 
presentation appeals to many of 
them.” 

“I can see that,” Joe said. “You've 
got to use a technique like that once 
in a while to get attention. Are you 
trying to tell me, Mike, that we 
ought to use that sort of approach in 
our advertising ?”’ 

Development of an Idea 

Mike grinned. “In part, but I have 
in mind a wider application than 
what you perhaps are suggesting. I 
know you have answered a few ques- 
tions in some of your previous ads, 
but I would like to see us institute 
the question and answer feature as 
a regular proposition in our ads.” 

“Won't that get monotonous after 
awhile?” Joe asked. 

“I don’t think so. You see, Joe, I 
have in mind that one week you will 
print five or eight questions readers 
have sent you, and you will answer 
them briefly.” 

“How do we get the questions?” 

Mike chuckled. “We'll advertise for 
them, questions such as should a 
farmer raise his own pullets or buy 
them, how much layer house space 
should each layer be allotted, how to 
build up a disease free hog herd, etc. 
And I would recommend that you 
pay $1 for every question you ac- 
cept to use in your ad.” 

Joe’s blue eyes began to glow a 
little. “Say, now I'm beginning to see 
what you mean, Mike. Go on.” 


Bringing in the Experts 


“These questions and answers could 
occupy part of your regular ad or 
run in a separate ad,’’ Mike went on. 
“And I'd suggest that we also have 
farmers send questions to us which 
they would like to have the county 
agent answer, the local bankers, the 
vo ag class instructor, the 4-H club, 
the Future Farmers and any other 
worthwhile farm organization. Give 
each an opportunity to conduct this 
special ad section and answer ques- 
tions. And give the guest conductors 
publicity. Maybe publish their picture 
each time they handle the questions.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Joe. “You 
really have an idea, Mike. I like it. 
And we'd have all the questions come 
here, of course, so we could sort them 
out and hand them to the proper 
party to answer?” 

Mike nodded and smiled. “That’s 
the idea. We pay every farmer $1 for 
every question used, even if it goes 
into the county agent’s column or 
someone else’s. And we, of course, 
would pay the newspaper for the ad 
space.” 

Anticipated Cooperation 

“Do you think the county agent 
and the others will do this?” Joe 
asked. 

“Why not?” Mike came back quick- 
ly. “Each will get his picture in the 
ad. Each will have the opportunity to 
tell what he knows about specific 
questions and reach farmers. It’s a 
golden opportunity for them. And, 
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BEMIS 
PACKAGING 
SERVICE 


Bemis’ new automatic Bag Top Printer assures you of : 
clear, uniform printing above the sewing line of multi- 5 


wall paper bags as they are being closed. It has an 
amazing number of applications for your business. _ 


Use it to print product codes, specifications, data for shipping and han- 


dling identification, commodity analyses, product packaging date. And iF 


you can take it from there. 


Mounted on a Bemis sewing ped- 
estal, the Bag Top Printer shown 
at left imprints a bag as it is being 
sewn closed. In operation, an at- 
tendant simply leads the edge of 
the bag into the printing guide. 
The bag is then coded. An actu- 
ator starts the sewing head to sew 
the bag. The thread is automati- 
cally cut when the bag leaves 
the sewing head. 

Power-driven, the Bag Top Print- 
er uses a pre-inked roll that elim- 


inates fluid inks, solvents, ete. : 
Type, on a rotary print wheel, can ; 
be quickly changed. 


For more information how a Bag 
Top Printer can help increase the 
efficiency of your packaging oper- 
ation, just get in touch with us. af 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 
General Offices: 

111-F N. 4th Street, 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


LADIES IN TRAINING—Nine ladies from Master Mix feed dealerships in 
five states attended a recent training conference, conducted by Central Soya’s 
McMillen Feed Division, Pt. Wayne, Ind. One of the first training conferences 
held exclusively for ladies, their program included the study of feeding and 
management programs, bookkeeping and salesmanship. They also toured the 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Poultry Ration Pelletizers 


V increase production 
V reduce fines 


with Baroid’'s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite 


DECREASE IN FINES PRODUCED BY SHAKER 
THROUGH 


10 


% PASSING 
6 MESH SCREEN (HOT EXTRUDED PELLETS) 
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PERCENT NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


& 


Baroid Chemicals’ 


Feed Research Program has found that 


the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellet 


formulas increases producti 


on while reducing “fines.” 


The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL Western permits consid- 


erable latitude in the choice 


pellet quality. A concentration of about 2% 
tonite gives the best combination of advantages. 


improves pellet production 
extruded pellets 55%. 


of production rate improvement and/or 
NATIONAL Ben- 
This amount 
65% and decreases the fines from hot 


When the mill is operating at maximum or constant feed rate, 


the addition of NATIONAL 


and far fewer fines—with 


Western produces harder pellets— 
less power consumption. Note on the 


chart shown here the drastic decrease in fines achieved by varying 


percentages of NATIONAL 


Western Bentonite in the feed formula. 


More detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets can be obtained by 


mailing the coupon below. 


BAROID INC. 
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COMPANY 
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company’s Decatur, Ind., plant, and visited the research farm. 


Pictured at a special program honoring 


training are: Front row, 


Ohio; Viola Latzow, Neidlinger Elevator Co., Holcom 
Nel Mar Elevator, Marshall, Mo., and Martha K. 


Grain Co., Oxford, Ohio; Rebecca Jeffress, 


Hunter, Hunter Feed Service, Rensselaer, Ind. Second row, 
sales training, Central Soya-McMillen Feed division, Decatur, Ind.; 


secretary, Central Soya; Betty Reed, secretary 
Soya; Joyce Hertler, Saline (Mich.) Mt 
ai 


division, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


the ladies for successful completion of their 
left to right, Lacile Filip, Unity Grain & Fuel Co., West Unity, 


b, U1L.; Irma Sullivan, Master Feed & 
Reid B. Erekson, director of 
Marceda Whetstone, 
Central Soya; Pauline Edwards, secretary 


Mercantile; Helen Phillips, Saline Somes 
rgaret Lovell, Missouri Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo.; Gertrade Drummer, Vaughnsville 
(Ohio) Grain & Supply, and Ed Gustafson, special assignment, Central Soya-McMillen Feed 


Joe, I don’t think any of them would 
object to a line at the bottom of each 
ad which would say, ‘This advertise- 
ment sponsored by the Brooks Feed 
Mill, Hansen’s Creek, in the interests 
of agriculture’.” 

Joe chuckled. “No, I don’t suppose 
they would object. When I publish 
my questions and answers, I could 
include them in my regular feed ad, 
but if the others prefer, when their 
answers are published, they could be 
in a separate ad.” 

“And,” suggested Mike with a grin, 
“at the end of a year, we could 
mimeograph a booklet of the best 
questions and answers and give this 
booklet to farmers who ask for it.” 

“And some of the pages could con- 
tain pictures of our mill and equip- 
ment, plus a few things about the 
products we sell.” 

Mike nodded. “I think the county 
agent and others would agree to 
that.” 

“How often would you think we 
should publish this special questions 


and answers advertisement?” Joe 
asked. 
Mike considered. “Well, about 


twice a month. We don’t want to 
overdo it. Every second week would 
stimulate enough curiosity to make 
a farmer want to look for the ad 
regularly, I think.” 

“You've certainly come up with a 


fine idea, Mike,” Joe said happily. 
“In this day of scientific feeding and 
farming, the farmer has more ques- 
tions than ever before. This ad idea 
of yours will enable farmers to have 
these questions answered by experts. 
And it certainly should give our mill 
additional publicity.” 

“And it should win us some new 
customers,” predicted Mike. “That's 
the aim of all our promotions, isn’t 
it?” 

“You are so right,” chuckled Joe. 
“Keep on reading and studying, Mike. 
When you get more ideas like this 
one, come in and see me. And take 
a second look in your pay envelope 
Saturday.” 


CANADIAN MILLS EXPAND 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA — Coun- 
try feed mills have been multiply- 
ing continually to serve the expand- 
ing beef finishing industry of Al- 
berta, says Eugene Helfrich. As a 
mill operator, he estimated that 20 
feed mills have been opened in the 
past five years. They are filling a 
place in the farm economy as farm- 
ers generally realize that the addi- 
tion of concentrates to fattening ra- 
tions makes for efficient feeding and 
reduces the amount of grain needed 
to make 100 lb. gain, says Mr. Hel- 
frich. 


HE’LL 
HAVE 


..- Without help, using a 


 POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
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BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
poultry feed pellets. 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


NAME 

COMPANY TITLE also put into warehouse storage. CONVEYOR COMPANY 

ADDRESS There are Power-Curve installations 21#5 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 
near you. Let us show you how your 

pone STATE plant can benefit from a custom engi- 


neered Power-Curve loading operation. 
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HOUSEWIVES URGED TO 
BUY EXTRA CHICKEN 


AUGUSTA, GA.—In a recent edi- 
torial, The Augusta Chronicle pro- 
posed that Georgia housewives buy 
one extra chicken a week for the 
next few weeks to try to reduce the 
number of surplus fowl and it has 
been suggested that feed and poultry 
men elsewhere also encourage such 
increases. 

The editorial pointed out that poul- 
try, one of Georgia’s outstanding in- 
dustries and revenue producers, has 
reached the saturation point, so that 
there are more chickens than the 
demand, 

The Chronicle proposed that every 
Georgia family eat chicken one ex- 
tra day each week to reduce the num- 
ber of birds on the market. It stated 
that “this means that the price will 
increase by a few cents a pound, but 
everyone in Georgia will benefit— 
that is, if the major portion of the 
profit were to go to the chicken 


farmer, and not all to the grocer and | 


distributor.” 


Says Absence of Cuban | 


Imports Accounts for 
Changes in Molasses 


MINNEAPOLIS—If feed manufac- | 


turers in some areas have found that 
the molasses they’ve been delivered 
doesn't look, smell or feel like it used 
to, it’s nothing that shouldn't be ex- 
pected, according to a molasses au- 
thority,. and there are reasons for 
these differences in characteristics. 

Arthur G. Heideman, commodities 
department technical director, Car- 
gill, Inc., explains: “The absence of 
molasses from Cuba and the necessity 
of obtaining new supplies of mo- 
lasses plus the added requirements 
of greater sugar production through 
non-Cuban sugar houses have na- 
turally changed the characteristics 
of the cane molasses which may be 
delivered by distributers to feed 
manufacturers, custom mixers and 
feeders during the 1961-62 season.” 

Molasses sold to the feed trade this 
season, he says, “will be lighter in 
color, easier to handle, more readily 
absorbed in feed and will contain a 
slightly higher sugar content than 
the Cuban molasses.” 

He suggests that it is possible that, 
due to its greater absorption, the non- 
Cuban molasses will be less evident in 
color, aroma and texture—when add- 
ed to feed—than molasses used in 
previous years. “To compensate for 
the reduction in apparent color and 
aroma,” Mr. Heideman adds, “a larg- 
er percentage of molasses should be 
used in the feed to maintain highest 
palatability. 

“The tendency is to a freer flow- 
ing, lighter colored molasses having 
a higher sucrose content (granulated 
sugar is 99.8% sucrose) with lower 
gum content.” 

Cuban molasses, which had been 


722 Flour Exchange . Minneapolis 15, Minn 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 


used by the feed industry in the U.S. 
in past years at the rate of about 
150 million gallons annually, is out 
of the picture now because it is no 
longer being imported into the US. 
As a result, Mr. Heideman explains, 
importation of molasses from other 
source countries in the Caribbean, 
South America and Central America, 
is being increased. And also because 
Cuba’s raw sugar quota has been cut 
off, the sugar quotas of domestic cane 
growers in the U.S. have been in- 
creased. 

“For the most part, molasses from 
Cuba and other Caribbean countries 
has been very dark in color, con- 
taining 17-23% of reducing sugar and 
31-36% of sucrose as well as from 
2-3% of gums with an ash content 
of 8-10% at 79.5° Brix,” Mr. Heide- 
man says. 

“Condition of the cane, efficiency 
of the sugar houses, weather condi- 
tions, and sugar house procedures all 
have a bearing on molasses quality 
in any geographic area.” 
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Call Art Frank for 


grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Art Frank at Dannen 


Mills, Ine. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Art for 

@ soybean meal @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feeds, @ packers products, 


and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


DANNEN- 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 
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VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 


YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 


Concentrates—Hydrelysates 


Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 


ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘Supper Feeding’—A New Approach 
To Antibiotic Potentiation for Laying Hens 
By Robert H. Harms and P. W. Waldroup 


Considerable interest has been | 
shown during recent years in increas- | 


ing the effectiveness of tetracycline 
antibiotics for poultry. This work was 
stimulated by a _ report 
1958) that the inclusion of tereph- 
thalic acid (TPA) in broiler 
increased the antibiotic content of 
the blood serum level slightly more 
than four times and was also associ- 
ated with a fourfold increase in clin- 
ical activity as measured against ex- 
perimental cecal coccidiosis. This 
finding was substantiated by Price 
and Zolli (1959), who also reported 
that a similar increase in the serum 
antibiotic content could be obtained 
by reducing the calcium content of 
the diet of chicks to 0.18%. It was 
later reported (Harms and Waldroup, 
1961) that decreasing the calcium 
content of the feed slightly below the 


(Peterson, | 


feeds | 


level required by the chick resulted 


in maximum potentiation benefits. 
Since the calcium content of the 

feed is related to the utilization of 

tetracycline antibiotics, and the cal- 


TABLE 1. Composition of Diet 


Ingredients Lb./cwt 
Ground yellow corn 56.00 
Soybean meal (50% protein 22.29 
Stabilized animal fat 3.40 
Oat hulls 7.41 
Alfaifa meal {17% protein) 3.00 
Ground limestone 4.62 
Defluorinated phosphate 

(34% Ca + 18% P : 2.38 
lodized salt 0.40 
Micro-ingredients* 0.50 


*Supplied per pound of feed: 2,000 |.U. vita- 
min A, 70C 1.C.U. vitamin Ds, 6 mcg. vitamin 
Biz, 2 mg. riboflavin, 4 mg. calcium panto- 
thenate, 227 mg. choline chloride, 6 mg. niacin 
2.5 1.U. vitamin E, and 80 mg. manganese 
sulfate 


| 


TABLE 2. Terramycin Content of Hen | 


Bicod Serum at Various Times During | 


the Day 
Mcg. Terramycin 

HCi/mi 

Date Time blood serum 
June 13 a.m 0.199 
5 p.m 0.232 
It p.m 0.25! 
June 4 5 a.m 0.258 
8 a.m 0.220 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


cium requirement of the laying hen 
is higher and the level is more criti- 
cal than for the broiler, it seemed 
desirable to develop a procedure for 
feeding a high level of antibiotic in 
layer feeds to be used for a short pe- 
riod along with a lowered calcium 
content. Brown and Bachmann (1959) 
reported that feeding one-tenth of 
the daily intake as a top-dressing of 
pellets containing 2,000 gm. of Aureo- 
mycin per ton with 0.4% calcium re- 
sulted in a very high level of anti- 
biotic in the blood within four hours. 
This procedure of feeding tetracy- 
cline antibiotics to hens has been a 
recommended practice during the 
past two or three years and has often 


been referred to as the “breakfast 
type” feeding of antibiotics. 
During recent experiments. con- 


ducted at the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Waldroup and 
Harms, 1961) it was found that only 
a small increase in the blood serum 
content of Terramycin was obtained 
by using low levels of calcium in the 
hen feed. In these experiments it was 
noted that considerable variation ex- 
isted between individual hens as to 
the Terramycin content of the serum 
It was suspected that much of this 
variation among hens might be due 
to the time in the cycle of egg for- 
mation in which the blood was ob- 
tained for the antibiotic determina- 
since the amount of calcium be- 
ing used to form the egg shell would 
vary greatly throughout the day. An- 
other experiment has been recently 
completed to test this hypothesis. 
EFFECT OF EGG CYCLE ON 
ANTIBIOTIC BLOOD LEVEL—PFor- 
ty commercial egg production type 
pullets, which had been in production 
for six months and had been receiving 
the diet shown in Table 1, were used 
to determine the effect of the stage 
of the egg cycle formation on the an- 
tibiotic content of the blood. During 
this six-month period they had re- 
ceived no antibiotic in the feed. The 
experiment began at 12 noon, June 
8, at which time 400 gm. of Terra- 
mycin per ton was added to the feed. 
The level of calcium in the feed re- 
mained unchanged (2.70%). Five 


tion 


days later a 3 cc. sample of blood was | 


obtained from each hen by heart punc- 
ture. Four additional samples of blood 
were obtained from each hen at in- 
tervals shown in Table 2. The Terra- 


| 


mycin content of the blood serum was 
determined by the method outlined 
by Grove and Randall (1955). The 
hens were maintained in individual 
cages throughout the experiment and 
continued to receive the antibiotic in 
the feed until the last blood sample 
was obtained. 

The average Terramycin content of 
the blood serum is shown in Table 2. 
It may be noted that the antibiotic 
content of the serum began to increase 
at 5 p.m. and reach the highest con- 
centration at 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., and 
had begun to decline by 8 a.m. This 
would indicate that the hen ab- 
sorbing more of the antibiotic around 
midnight and a lesser amount around 
noon. It is postulated that the high- 
level of antibiotic reached in 
the blood approximately six to eight 
hours prior to the time the hen lays 
an egg. 

PROPOSED “SUPPER FEEDING” 
PROGRAM—tThese data would indi- 
cate that better utilization of a tetra- 
cycline antibiotic would be obtained 
by feeding it to the hen in the late 
afternoon rather than in the early 
morning as has been the past recom- 
mendation. In addition to getting bet- 
ter utilization of the antibiotic, it 
would be easier for the poultryman 
to feed the “potentiated feed” late in 
the afternoon and then refill the auto- 
matic feeder and set the clock to 
start at the regular time in the morn- 
ing 


is 


est 1s 
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PET FOOD INSTITUTE OFFICERS, DIRECTORS— 
of the 
Institute, Chicago, national association of dog and cat 
food manufacturers, are. shown here. Officers pictured 
left to right in the first photo are: Harry Wissler, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, secretary-treasurer; George 
Laimbeer, General Foods Corp., New York, chairman; 
and James P. McFarland, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Newly elected officers and 


directors 


Pet Food 


Chicago. 


vice chairman. Not shown is Henry Bucklin, who will con- 


tinue to serve the group as president. Directors are 
pictured in the second photo. From left, they are: Loren 
Morris, Central Nebraska Packing Co., North Platte, 
Neb.; Robert B. Strom, Armour & Co., Chicago; and 
John Doyle, Doyle, Inc., Chicago. Conversing with the 
directors is Mr. Bucklin, president of the group. The 
men were elected at the group’s recent convention in 


MOVE TAKEN TO SAVE 
BROWN EGG MARKET 


PEMBROKE, N.H.—The first step 
in a move to save the New England 
natural brown egg market for pro- 
ducers in the six-state area has been 
started by members of the New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. 

At the organization’s annual busi- 
ness meeting here, the poultrymen 
adopted a resolution in favor of hav- 


| ing the New Hampshire fresh egg 


law amended so that all eggs sold 
in cartons in the state would be la- 
beled either brown or white, accord- 
ing to their content. It was pointed 
out that this would prevent the mix- 


| ing of brown and white eggs in such 


cartons, either 50-50 or in other com- 
binations, as is now done. 

It was emphasized by the poultry 
growers that New England has a 
valuable brown egg market, which 
frequently pays a premium price over 
white eggs. 


Feed Use Continues 


Ahead of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that con- 
sumption of commercial feedstuffs in 
July totaled 1.6 million tons—about 
85,000 tons under the June total, but 
51,000 tons greater than was re- 
corded in July of 1960. 

July consumption advanced domes- 
tic disappearance of feedstuffs for the 
months of October, 1960, through 
July, 1961, to 1742 million tons—805,- 
000 tons more than in the same 
months of the previous feeding sea- 
son. 

Exports, mainly oilseed meals, to- 
taled 612,000 tons the first 10 months 
of the 1960-61 feeding season, nearly 
172,000 tons less than for the equal 
period a year earlier. Imports of 234,- 
000 tons were slightly above a year 
earlier. 

USDA reported that the disappear- 
ance of oilseed meals, October through 
July, came to 10.3 million tons. While 
most of this increase of 685,000 tons 
over a year earlier was in soybean 
meal, larger supplies of other oilseed 
meals were also available for domestic 
use. 

Disappearance of grain by-product 
feeds during the first 10 months of 
the 1960-61 season was slightly be- 
low previous year, with the decrease 
mainly in gluten feed and distillers 
dried grains. Domestic shipments of 
alfalfa meal increased slightly 
through July, while both imports and 
production of fish meal were larger 
than a year earlier. 


Canada Wheat Board 
Gives Feed Rules 


OTTAWA — Instructions covering 
custom grinding of grain for feed 
and the exchange of grain for pre- 
pared feeds for the balance of the 
current crop year which ends July 
31, 1962, have been announced by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

In the first instance, producers and 
owners of livestock or poultry may 
deliver to any feed mill in the prov- 
ince in which their land is located, 
any quantity of grain to be ground 
or otherwise processed into prepared 
feed with or without supplements. 
Such grain is to be returned to them, 
and the identity of such grain is to 
be preserved while in the mill. 

In the second instance, any quan- 
tity of grain may be exchanged for 
prepared feeds. The quantity of grain 
delivered, however, must not exceed 
the quantity of grain by weight con- 
tained in the prepared feed delivered 
in exchange therefor. In addition, de- 
livery of the prepared feed must be 
made within six months of the de- 
livery of the grain offered in ex- 
change. 


Brown, 
Physiolog 
tiation of 
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New York 
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ly put the Colorado broiler grower out 
of business.”’ 

He said one Colorado processor of 
about 1 million locally grown birds 
stopped operating early in September. 
Another large operation also was said 


Broiler Operations 
Being Halted 


DENVER—Colorado never has had 
much of a broiler industry, but what 
it once could boast of hardly exists in 
this day, according to state officials. | prices. 

Broilers are being trucked to Col- 
orado from southern and southwest- | Make 10¢ a head on broilers,” said Mr. 
ern areas at a rate of more than 1 tay. “But southern wre" have 
million pounds a week, said Lew Ray, been squeezed down to 2¢ to 3¢ a bird, 
chief of the marketing division, Col- 
orado Department of Agriculture 

“Integrators have so over-extended 
their production that they are now 
fighting each other for the poultry 
market,” he said. “They have definite- | 


er quality broilers.” 

He said the turkey industry may 
be headed down the same road. 
“We've learned of turkeys in Cali- 
fornia being contracted for 30¢ a 
head,” he said. 
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to have quit business because of low | 


High 
Carotene 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 


Ralph Eickhof Phone ATiantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


“We used to think growers should | 


with a sliding scale incentive for high- | 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS! 
Quality control doesn’t cost . . . it pays! Get 


the facts from us. 


WILHOIT LABORATOR 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 


at lowest cost per bushel 


Just in time for this fall’s harvest — Butler unveils the 
world’s largest diameter corrugated grain bin. 

With a 60-foot diameter, 19-foot sidewalls and a 35- 
foot roof peak, this new Butler Giant Bin brings the 
per-bushel-cost of commercial grain storage down to 
an unprecedented level. And, since the bin is thor- 
oughly pre-engineered and utilizes bolt-together con- 
struction methods, it will go up so fast you can still 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. °* 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama * 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, A 


order now for this year’s harvest requirements. If 
required, handling equipment and aeration systems 
are simple and economical to install. 

Butler also makes 16 other sizes of Giant Bins, with 
capacities from 3,600 to 36,400 bushels to fit any site 
or requirement. For complete information, see your 
local Butler contractor. Or write direct to the Butler 
office nearest you. Financing is available. 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


a. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW FROM ABBOTT RESEARCH 


rt 
ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


New Antibiotic for 


Trouble-Maker Diseases 
STERILE SOLUTION 
3 ” Baby-Pig Scours, Pneumonia, Flu, Rhinitis, 
¥ i Bronchitis, and Leptospirosis, Mastitis, Metritis in sows 
af 
Pneumonia, Mastitis*, Foot Rot. 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


ORTH CHicaGo, ILLINO!S. 


Shipping Fever, 
Foot Rot and Pneumonia. 


Treatment of baby pigs with GALLIMYCIN Injectable gives Now, they’re using GALLIMYCIN Injectable first! From 
them disease-fighting support during the period of early feedlots come reports of excellent results with GALLIMYCIN 
stresses. In fighting baby pig scours, practical farmers report Injectable in the treatment of shipping fever, pneumonia 


excellent results using 1-cc for each 3 to 5 lb. baby pig. and foot rot...even in cases where nothing else worked! 


~ 
we 


If you’re a feedman, a salesman or a dealer, 
you're interested in successful livestock opera- 
tions. Here’s a new, effective antibiotic that 
belongs in every livestock health program. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable is new, but proven! In 
the broiler industry, the effectiveness of GALLI- 
MYCIN in the treatment of certain respiratory 
problems — especially chronic respiratory disease 
— is a by-word. GALLIMYCIN Injectable is a boon 
to commercial poultry operators. Every month, 
two to three million baby chicks are treated with 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable. Poultry growers follow 
through on this program for just one reason — it 
pays. It helps to protect their profits. 


Now, GALLIMYCIN Injectable belongs to live- 
stock producers, too. After two years of tests 
proving its value for beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs 
and baby pigs, fast-acting GALLIMYCIN Injectable 
enters the field of livestock diseases. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable is fast — effective blood 
levels of erythromycin are achieved in just one 
hour. It’s effective — just one dose daily is suf- 
ficient treatment. And it’s safe, too — no serious 
side effects to worry about. 


* Milk drawn during treatment and within 48 hours after the last 
GALLIMYCIN injection must not be used for human consumption. 


GALLIMYCIN Injectable treats mastitis, pneumonia and foot 
rot in dairy cattle...treats the whole animal. Rapid 


absorption of the drug means that it goes to work within 
one hour after injection. Each 100-cc bottle contains enough 
antibiotic for up to 6 cow treatments. 


110595-R 
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Hog men have used GALLIMYCIN Injectable on 
baby pigs in cases of scours, pneumonia and 
other respiratory diseases. Results have been 
excellent. GALLIMYCIN aids in the management 
of leptospirosis in sows at farrowing time. It helps 
hogs all through life in their battle against the 
tough “flu’’ complex, rhinitis and bronchitis. 


Dairymen have had outstanding success with 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable in cases of mastitis, 
pneumonia and foot rot. In mastitis, they like 
the way GALLIMYCIN Injectable treats the cow 
as well as the quarter. 


Cattlemen who have used GALLIMYCIN Inject- 
able generally agree that it does much more than 
is claimed for it. Beef cattle afflicted with shipping 
fever have been returned to full feed within three 
days by a single low-level dose of GALLIMYCIN 
Injectable. In cases of foot rot, dramatic recoveries 
due to GALLIMYCIN Injectable have been reported. 
In one such instance, 13 Hereford steers afflicted 
with foot rot were treated with GALLIMYCIN 
Injectable. Within 24 hours, all but three were 
recovering. These three steers were again treated 
on the second day, and on the-third day, one steer 
received a third treatment. All 13 steers quickly 
made complete recoveries. 


Livestock men have called GALLIMYCIN the 
antibiotic of choice in fighting certain livestock 
diseases. Hog growers, cattlemen and dairymen 
among your customers will soon be insisting on 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable in their livestock-health 
programs. 


BE READY TO SERVE THEM! 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 4 3 
Dept. FS-595-R assort 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

I'm interested in GALLIMYCIN Injectable, Abbott's new, effective antibiotic 
for livestock health. 

(_] I'd like to discuss the possibility of a dealership with 


an Abbott representative 
[[] Please send me more information about GALLIMYCIN Injectable. 


Company name ee eee 
My MAME 
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Champion Great Dane Turkadana Ben Ben 


Still another example 
of the excellency of 


fords 


£STABLISHED 1800 


DOG-RATION 


When demanding breeders of champions such as 
Mr. & Mrs. Irving A. Baskind of Turkadana Kennels, 
Purchase, N.Y., place their full confidence in this 
time-tested yet economical dog ration, isn't it about 


time that you investigated its long record of 


RESULTS? 
In 5 & 25-pound bags. And the 


find that Blatchford 


y builder and keeps 
jogs in excellent 


with great relish. 


Ration is a wonderful 


ur Danes eat it 


price is right . .. to sell and repeat. 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 


Midwest Division, Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division, Nampa, Idaho 


Thoughts on Poultry ‘Regulations’ Differ 


By Special Correspondent 


PEMBROKE, N.H.—A discussion 
of poultry industry developments at 
the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn 
revealed nearly as many different 
opinions on possible industry or gov- 
ernment controls as there were 
speakers. 

But the group, which met at the 
New Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference Center, agreed that some 
“type of regulation is needed in the 
poultry industry to avoid the fre- 
quent recurring price depressions.” 
(Earlier story Feedstuffs, Sept. 23.) 
At the same time, there wasn’t agree- 
ment among the 150 poultrymen and 
a pancl of six as to the type of “regu- 
lation’”’—some were strongly in favor 
of government regulation and others 
were just as strongly opposed. 

Archie Coll, East Jaffray, N.H., 
hatcheryman who operates a sizeablv 


THERE’S A MORTON MIXING SALT FOR EVERY FEEDING PROBLEM! 


(WELL, ALMOST EVERY PROBLEM!) The ful! line of Morton Trace- 
Mineralized Mixing Salts includes specially formulated salts for 
poultry, swine, cattle and sheep. (None for giraffes, however. 
Maybe next year, if the market expands...) 


New Multi-Purpose Mixing Salt contains six specially selected 
trace minerals for cattle, sheep and mature hogs. Like all Morton 
Mixing Salt, it contains a new and improved anti-segregation 
agent, and its trace mineral compound is water insoluble. 


New Poultry Mixing Salt is the most flexible product of its kind 
on the market. Containing higher levels of essential trace minerals 
for poultry, it can be used in varying amounts for optimum results. 


New Swine Mixing Salt for growing swine contains a high level 
of zinc to promote maximum growth and aid in the prevention of 
parakeratosis. 


Morton also offers lodized Mixing Salt and Special Mixing Salt. 
All five Mixing Salts are backed by Morton research and quality 
control, and all are available anywhere in the country. 


For more information, ask your Morton Representative, or write: 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Ilinois ~ 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois 


contract broiler and egg production 
program, said that “contract produc- 
tion is here. The market egg indus- 
try is fast going like broilers, and it, 
too, will soon be largely integrated.” 

Mr. Coll, who was a panel mem- 
ber, told the group that “industry 
controls are a vital part of the poul- 
try business.” He said that “the con- 
trol we have now is when a man runs 
out of money, he is eliminated.” But 
he felt that some other type of con- 
trol is needed. “We have enough pro- 
duction ability to outrun any promc- 
tion or marketing program,” he said 

“We should be producing only what 
the industry needs,” he stated. “We 
need more power organizations, for if 
we don’t strengthen our own indus- 


| try, we will have government contrwl. 


“New England has the advantage 
of being an area where brown egys 
are preferred and bring better prices 
We should make use of this pref- 
erence by (1) A greatly expande: 
program of labeling and promotion 
for New England brown eggs and 
(2) coordination of all outlets into 
one bargaining agency for New Eng 
land eggs. 

Wants Government Regulation 

Another panel member, Philij 
Emilio of Fremont, N.H., a market 


| egg producer who sells most of his 
| production to stores, said that “the 


| & wernment 


is already in our busi- 
ness.” 

“What we need,” he said, “is gov- 
ernment regulation of production 
The argument that this would dis 
courage efficiency is ‘hogwash.’ In 
industry where production is geared 
for demand, wages have gone wu” 
even faster than efficiency, while ir 
agriculture, efficiency has gone up 
and income has gone down.” He con- 
tended that farm organizations ar 
taking a negative attitude. 

Opposes Government Control 

Against government controls was 
Richard Kelley, panel member frorm 
East Kingston, N.H., who is vice pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau and a member of the Nationa! 
Farm EPureau Poultry Commodity 
Committee. 

“Washington is loaded with those 


| who would shackle agriculture with 


controls,” he said. “The 30 years 
of experimenting with controls in 
agricultural commodities has been ex- 
pensive and a failure.” 

Demand can be stimulated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kelley, by promotion an‘ 
a lowcr price. “What we need is t< 
gear production to demand,” he told 
the group. Mr. Kelley hopes this can 
be done by contract agreements be- 
tween producers and marketing or- 
ganizations. 

This speaker expressed a confidence 
in the future of the market egg busi- 
ness in New Engiand. “This is a 
deficit area and we should exploit 
our natural advantages,” he said. 

Likes Contract Production 

In favor of contract production 
was Lyndon Mink, Appleton, Maine, 
who is a contract market egg prv- 
ducer. Mr. Mink believes that con- 
tract production is coming more in 
the market egg business 

The speaker explained that in his 
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MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-471 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Simple demonstration helps solve major packaging problem for Dow Chemical 


The multiwall bag you see here con- 
tains nothing but air. The man stand- 
ing on it weighs 200 lbs. Yet no air 
can escape. That’s because the bag 
is Union-Camp’s amazing new 
UNISEAL. 

It ended a two-year search by Dow 
Chemical for a package that would 
provide a perfect vapor barrier. 


Protection problem critical 

The search began when Dow first 
developed an effective new crab grass 
killer. To successfully market this 
new product, an unusually tight pack: 
age—even air-tight—was essential. 
The ideal package also had to be 
sturdy, printable, easy to handle and 
ship. And economical. 

One day Dow engineers witnessed 
the UNISEAL demonstration you 
see above. If the bag could lock in air, 
then it must have the perfect vapor 
barrier. Further testing proved they 
were right. 


Seals safely—and saves, too 
The remarkable new UNISEAL bag 
features four plies. An outer sheet of 
semi-bleached paper (for top print- 


ability). Two middle plies of kraft. 
And an inner ply of kraft laminated 
to aluminum foil with polyethylene. 
A final extrusion coating of poly- 
ethylene resin over the foil serves as 
the heat-sealing medium for the inner 
seam and bottom. 

The bag can easily be filled on any 
standard filling equipment. A special 
machine heat-seals the inner ply and 
applies adhesive to the tops of the 
outer plies. It then folds over the 
lip and pastes it to the outside of the 
bag. Finally, the machine centers a 


UNISEAL’S unique 
inner ply is made of 
kraft paper laminated 
with polyethylene to 
aluminium foil. Bags 


Secret of sealing. Spe- 
cial machine heat-seals 
inner ply, folds lip over 
and pastes to outside 
of bag. Finally, gum 


can be easily filled on tape is applied (arrow) 
any standard filling forming a positive air- 
{ equipment. tight closure. 


strip of gum tape over the edge of the 
lip to form a positive air-tight closure. 

Apart from providing a perfect 
vapor barrier, Union-Camp’s 
UNISEAL bag also turned out to 
be the least expensive container of 
any previously tried! 

How much could a Union-Camp 
multiwall idea save you? 
Hundreds of companies, large and 
small, have cut costs through Union- 
Camp multiwall ideas like this. Our 
comprehensive packaging service— 
5-Star Plan—covers bag construction, 
design, specifications control, pack- 
aging machinery and a survey of 

your plant. And it’s free. 
See your local Union-Camp multi- 
wall man for complete details. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET shows 
how packers like yourself have 
achieved greater economy in 
their multiwall packaging op- 
erations. Write Dept. M-4. 


UNION-CAMP. 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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area, the processing plants are not 
q em 2 : interested in fowl from a small pro- 
ducer who sells once or twice a year, 
but “they are interested in buying 
from the contractor who has a lot of 
flocks to market the year round.” 
Mr. Mink believes that there is 
more security in raising layers than 
broilers. “With broilers, it takes only 
8 to 9 weeks to raise a flock, and you 
may be left without a contractor 
to put in birds,” he told the group. 
“With layers, it’s a year and a haif 
from the time the chicks are started 
until the fowl are sold so you have 
more security.” 
Urges Unity 
Henry Stevens of Gossville, who is 
the New Hampshire director to the 
Northeast Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil, told the 150 poultrymen that “if 


we don’t stick together, we will hang 
EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING—There is no mix-up when a feed manufacturer separately.” 
field tests several experimental feeds at one time in this 40,000 bird broiler “The poultry industry is produc- 


unit, according to owner Everett Johnson, York County, Maine. As shown ing more than it can sell to advan- 
above, a correct feed tag is stapled over each pen door to avoid feed mix-ups. tage,” he said. “We need to adjust 


ypical 100 Ib. 
bargain package 
(contents of good grade dehydrated alfalfa) 


PIGMENTER (xanthophyl!) _ 12,000 Mg./100 Ib. 
PRO-VITAMIN A (carotene) _. . 7,500 Mg./100 Ib. 
PROTEIN (amino acids) . . . 17-20 Percent 
VITAMIN E . . . . 11,000 Mig./100 ib. 
RIBOFLAVIN ... . 700 Mg./100 Ib. 
PANTOTHENIC ACID ._ 1,600 Mg./100 Ib. 
CHOLINE . . . 5,000 Mig./100 Ib. 
NIACIN. .. . . 1,500 Mg./100 Ib. 
Pius MINERALS, additional vitamins, 
and unknown growth factors. 


ADD U r whel you pay for o 
the some emount 

ot bulk, A, protein, pigmienter 
nutrients listed ebove 


wr total with the 
ydrated Alfalfa. 


‘how much you can 

€este by vsing the 
Alfalfa, You'll find that is you 
hest dollar value in 
nutrients! 


our be: dehydinter today. 


AME 


MISS 


production and stabilize the supply 
at a level that will bring a profit to 
producers. We also need a stepped up 
promotion program and to develop 
new products to increase the de- 
mand.” 

Mr. Stevens said that he is “un- 
alterably opposed to strict govern- 
ment controls. We must work with 
the government,” he said, “but the 
government’s role. should be confined 
to guide lines. Strict government con- 
trols have never solved anything.” 


Market Orders 

A hatching egg producer from 
Methuen, Mass., Elliott Schubert, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “legislation 
is needed to preserve our indepen- 
dence.” He said that “marketing or- 
ders, properly set up, could solve our 
problem.” 

The idea of restricting feed com- 
penies to control expansion was 
thrown into the hopper. 

Harry Mitiguy of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, who moderated 
the panel, wound up with the state- 
ment that “we are going to have 
some form of industry control and 
producers should get together and de- 
velop the type they want.” 

Other speakers at the event were 
L. W. (Skip) Cassel of Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., 
who spoke on egg salesmanship, and 
Harry Wheldon, extension poultry- 
man from the University of Maine, 
Orono, who discussed the university's 
new flock record program. 

Convention Business 

Poultrymen attending the annual 
meeting approved one resolution that 
read as follows: “That the New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. re- 
quest that the New Hampshire Fresh 
Egg Law be amended to include a 
provision that all cartoned eggs be 
labeled according to the color of the 
eggs in the carton.” 

Officers elected at the group’s busi- 
ness meeting included J. P. Weston 
of Bennington, president; Wentworth 
Hubbard, Walpole, vice president; 
Stanley Smith, Hollis, treasurer, and 
Richard Warren, Durham, secretary. 

Directors elected for three years 
were: Mr. Coll; William H. Hardy, 
Chester; Kenneth Lane, Claremont, 
and Joe Silberberg, Manchester. 

Elected to the New Hampshire 
Poultry & Egg Board were Robert 
Horsburgh, Fremont, chairman; J. 
Harold Ek, Derry, vice chairman in 
charge of promotion, and Everett 
Rhodes, Walpole, vice chairman in 
charge of finance. 
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New Laboratory 


Methods Increase 
Efficiency of CCC 


Trace Mineral Premixes 


Research has proved that the efficiency of trace 


mineral premixes is dependent on many factors—a fact 

that has made necessary the development of new laboratory 
tests and testing methods. The use of these new methods 

in producing CCC Trace Mineral Premixes is helping 


i : feed manufacturers make better feeds. 


Users of CCC Trace Mineral Premixes have positive 
: , assurance that the correct amount of each trace mineral is 3 


%- present in a form that is biologically available, that 


bs each is compatible with one another, and that the premix ’ 


flows freely and mixes readily in all types of feeds. ; 


a] . This assurance is treble safe-guarded by CCC. Each 


trace mineral compound is carefully analysed before using to 
2 determine its chemical analysis and physical properties. 4 
| Each trace mineral premix is carefully analysed to make 

sure it meets the minimum guarantees for each trace 


, mineral element. A sample of each trace mineral 


premix batch is retained for making later analyses 


— should the need to do so arise. 


lilustrated is a newly developed technique 
for determining iodine in trace mineral premixes 
at the CCC Laboratory 


Write, Wine or Phone 
alcium arbonate ompany 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Illinois 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
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LAKE LAND EGG COOPERATIVE—Facilities of Lake Land Egg Coopera- 
tive, Valders, Wis., are shown here. Last year, the firm sold $2,665,000 worth 
of eggs mainly in the Milwaukee-Chicago market. 


Survey Shows— 


Midwestern Egg Producers Get 
Better Markets for Quality Eggs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Midwest egg production operations | 


are getting bigger and are producing 
a much better quality egg than 5 to 
10 years ago. Producers, too, are find- 
ing more regular markets for such 
quality eggs. The educational push in 
recent years by feed companies, pro- 
duce houses, cooperative egg and 
other marketing groups has resulted 
in more part time egg producers giv- 
ing more attention to producing the 
quality egg which brings a higher 
price and, consequently, a higher re- 
turn. 

Egg production management re- 
quirements, including purchase of a 
cooler, frequent gathering of eggs, 
proper feeding of layers and super- 
vised shipping, enable producers to 
get good acceptance on grading of 
their eggs, as a rule. 

In other words, say egg marketers, 
producers are turning in a good qual- 
ity egg, but the educational process 
must continue to keep performance 
high. Supermarkets, the largest buy- 
ers of quality eggs in the Midwest, 
lay down egg management rules, too, 
which are often more effective with 
egg producers than dictums of fel- 
low marketers. 

There has been some talk that mid- 
western egg producers have been too 
production-conscious and have not 
taken advantage of more profitable 
marketing practices as yet. This may 
be true in some instances. However, 
in a recent trip which I made through 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and IIli- 
nois, I found small and large egg 
marketing setups that apparently had 
many regular markets for quality 
eggs. 

What Some Firms Are Doing 

Wetzel Produce Corp., Sauk City 
Wis., a 43 year old firm handling 6,000 
cases of eggs per week for the Mil- 
waukee-Chicago market area, has 


joined Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, in an egg production expansion 
program in Wisconsin. The plan is to 
build, within three years, 50 Nutrena 
hi-density poultry 
layers per house) 


houses (10,000 
and 17 brooder 


houses, at a cost of about $2 million. 
Al Wetzel says his firm will be able 
to pick up, grade and market this 
increased egg volume. Even at 6,000 
cases per week, this firm is running 
at only 50% capacity, he points out. 
Mr. Wetzel now buys from 1,500 
small and large egg producers in Wis- 
consin. 

Wetzel egg producers receive vari- 
ous premiums: 2¢ per dozen for feed- 
ing Nutrena rations; 1¢ per dozen 
cooler premium, plus a volume premi- 
um on quality eggs. Under this sys- 
tem, Mr. Wetzel says, the egg pro- 
ducer with only 100 hens can receive 
premiums just as does the larger 
producer. 

Lake Land Egg Cooperative, Val- 
ders, Wis., sold $2,665,000 worth of 
eggs, mainly in the Milwaukee and 
Chicago market, last year. Producers’ 
flocks are from 50 to 15,000 hens, 
yet the cooperative gets 75% of its 
eggs from 25% of its producers. 

Producers receive 1¢ above base 
price for delivery of eggs to coopera- 
tive egg stations in various parts of 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota. 
There are also premiums on size of 
egg production in addition to patron 
equities. Lloyd Mowrer, manager, 
says that eggs from small flocks 
grade surprisingly high, showing 
proper egg management can help 
small and large flock owners alike. 

How About the Small Operator? 

Can the relatively small egg mar- 
keting organization operate profit- 
ably? 

A case in point is the Northland 
Egg Producers, Inc., Spring Green, 
Wis., founded about two years ago 
by 13 producers, one of whom was 
Harold Peck of Peck Feed & Grain 
Co. Mr. Peck has a laying flock of 
4,000 hens. 

Northland had no definite market 
when it was organized, but officials 
believed that top quality eggs would 
be acceptable in many places at a 
price somewhat above what those 
eggs would bring from local dealers. 
So, with a modest capital investment, 
these 13 producers set up a plant to 


candle, grade and pack their eggs on 
a high level quality basis. 

Simultaneously with the start of 
plant activities, they organized regu- 
lar deliveries to local establishments 
such as groceries, hotels, restaurants 
and institutions. They quickly found 
that while there was a definite de- 
mand for better eggs, costs of distri- 
bution in lots from 5 cases down to 
one half case per stop proved pro- 
hibitive. 

What is the situation today? Prac- 
tically 97% of the Northland pro- 
duced eggs find ready markets in IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, with 
customers using 50 to 250 cases per 
week per customer. Hence, delivery 
costs have been drastically reduced. 


“The transition from small volume, 


customers to larger volume custom- 
ers,” says Mr. Peck, “has not been 
an easy one. It represents a long hard 
struggle to convince our customers 
that we could deliver higher quality 
in volume regularly.” 

Northland delivers directly to its 
customers, using two leased Chevro- 
let trucks of 2-ton and 1%-ton ca- 
pacity with specially insulated bodies 
designed for egg handling only. The 
trucks are painted white and carry 
the firm’s name in bold red lettering 
on the sides. 

That the original idea is sound is 
best supported by the fact that de- 
liveries to several customers have 
created a greater demand for the 
firm's eggs. One, a house to house 
food distributor in a large midwest- 
ern city, offers to take additional 
quantities equalling several times 
its present allotment from North- 
land. 

“Originally, the 13 producers 
housed from 1,000 to 9,000 layers 
each,” says Mr. Peck, “giving the 
group the production of 40,000 layers. 
With the addition of several more 
producers to our group, we now have 
the production from 60,000 layers. 
With increased demand for these top 
quality eggs, producers are faced 
with expansion of production.” 

Producers in the Northland group 
buy feed and birds wherever they 
like and are restricted only to follow- 
ing specified management practices 
at the farm. Producers must gather 
eggs regularly and often, wash them 
under prescribed practices, properly 
cool them and provide farm refriger- 
ation with an improved egg cooler. 

“Our growing egg producing and 
marketing activities show that small 
marketing organizations can succeed 
when properly managed,” states Mr: 
Peck. “All of our producers believe 
our organization is sound and that 
there is considerable supporting evi- 
dence that we have a long range 
proposition which should provide 
steady markets for producers now 
and in the future, too.” 


Supermarket Outlet 

D. W. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & 
Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo., con- 
tacted a Midwest supermarket or- 
ganization 2% years ago and worked 
out a marketing program for quality 
eggs from his area. As a result, egg 
producers in the area with 50,000 
layers have found a regular market 
and at profitable prices. One producer 
has a flock of 11,000 hens, but most 
other producers are smaller, Mr. 


Meinershagen reports. The producers 

must have cooling facilities, must col- 

lect eggs often and wash them. Eggs 
h cracks are not accepted. 

The supermarket organization col- 
lects eggs twice a week, grades them 
and remits to the producers. Mr. 
Meinershagen raises 18,000 layers in 
this program. He has a contractual 
arrangement with two farmers. One 
man has a 7,000 hen layer house, the 
other a 11,000 layer house. The.farm- 

(Turn to QUALSTY BGGS, page 50), 


EGGS — 


TRANSPORTATION OF 
Northland Egg Producers, Inc., 
Spring Green, Wis., uses the specially 
insulated® truck (leased) shown here 
to haul eggs to grading plant and 
later to Chicago and Milwaukee mar- 
kets. 


PULLET FLOCK—Here’s a view of 
a pullet flock owned by Harold Peck, 
Peck Feed & Grain Co., Spring Green, 
Wis. Mr. Peck, who is one of the 
founders of Northland Egg Produc- 
ers, Inc., Spring Green, also raises 
broilers and replacement pullets for 
a hatchery. 


MOVING EGGS — Moving freshly 
gathered eggs to washing and cool- 
ing facilities are D. W. Meiners- 
hagen, right, Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co., Higginsville, Mo., and an egg 
producer who cares for 6,000 pullets 
owned by Mr. Meinershagen. 


MISSOURI HOUSE—The new house pictured here houses 6,000 pullets for 
D. W. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo. Mr. 


Meinershagen pays the producer on a per hen per month basis. 


HOUSE INTERIOR—This house interior photo shows pullets and facilities 
maintained by a Missouri egg producer for D. W. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill 


& Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Dynafac-fed cattle show top 
feed intake and conversion 


...at a feed cost of only 15 G* Ib 


The figures below were based on the feeding of 6697 head of cattle 
in 24 feedlots located in widely-separated areas of the country 


FEED COST (per Ib. gain) 16.0¢ 
FEED CONVERSION (ib. feed/Ib. gain) 9.5 
DAILY GAIN (Ib./head) 2.71 
DAILY FEED INTAKE (ib./heerd) 25.6 
NO. OF FEEDLOTS 3 
NO. OF HEAD 1,223 

(primary) Corn 
TYPE OF RATION 

(secondary) Alfalfa- 

Molasses 


The above cattle on DynaFrac showed: 


@ Excellent. herd health (extremely low mortality, negli- 
gible veterinary costs) 


@ Consistently good appetites (above average feed con- 
sumption for type of ration day after day) 


e Excellent feed conversions 
@ High daily gains 


@ Uniform results with both steers and heifers at various 
weights (weigh-in weights varied from 597 to 968 Ib.) 


e@ Extremely low feed costs 


16.5¢ 16.8¢ | 15.1¢ 13.7¢ 
10.5 8.5 | 8.7 20.2 

2.83 3.28 | 2.96 1.84 
29.6 27.9 | 25.6 37.1 

9 7 3 
2,255 466 | 2,005 848 
Corn | Corn Corn Corn 

Silage 

Corn Hay Molasses Corn 
Silage 


@ High net profit 
e Good results with both long- and short-term feeding 


These results show the kind of performance your feed 
customers can get with DYNAFAC. With DYNAFAC in fatten- 
ing rations to help control bloat and founder, cattle go on 
feed FAST and, most important of all, STAY ON FULL 
FEED throughout the finishing period! Offer DYNAFAC in 


your feeds. 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION M 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Calendar 


= 


grain Oct. 8-10— Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
f . ti Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
umiga ion Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 
Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
Easy-to-use Larvacide automatic | tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
sprinkler sy wenn designed for LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
sure killing action in flat storage. 
. t. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
FDA has accepted Larvacide as_ | Course and Show; University of Mis- 
. : souri, Columbia;-sec., Missouri Poul- 
free from Foquremens for try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, 
tolerance. Built-in warning | Box 568, Columbia. 
Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
odor. Consult us on all | peaters Assn; Blackwater Falls 
; oath Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
grain fumigating problems. son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
7 d eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 

arvacl e provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, 

Hardin, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky 

Poultry Improvement Assn., John W. 

a4 Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

at_t ® Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 

velopment in Business Management, 

MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY Unit IMI; Continuing Education Cen- 

Agricultural Division ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 

110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 

Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17 — California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 


When You SELL 


“SNOW 


You SELL the BEST 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 
100% 


TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Write—Wire—’Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 784 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 


Convention 


New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scon the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepo- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they wil! 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 

vv 

Oct. 13—New Mexico Poultry Day; 
New Mexico State University, Uni- 
versity Park; Dr. D. W. Francis, 
head, Poultry Science Dept. 

Oct. 18—Feed Industry Public Re- 
lations Conference; Water Tower Inn, 
Chicago; sponsored by American Feea 
Manufacturers Assn.; R. L. Kathe, 
AFMA, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Nov. 6-7—-Egg Industry Confer- 
ence; North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Motte V. Griffith, Jr., Col- 
lege Extension Division, Box 5125, 
Raleigh. 

1962 

April 27 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 


cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, 
Byrd Building, Richmond 26, Va 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 


GET THE NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


for details, contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Specialists in Leasing Equipment 
to the Feed Manufacturing industs 
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search Council; Shoreham Hotel, | Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip | Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research | State University Station, Fargo. 


Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2 — Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3 — Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 5-8— National Renderers 
Assn., Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y.; asst. sec., Rose Al- 
pert, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
2, Ill 

Nov. 7-8— Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard 
Armory, 176 No. 10th St., Lincoln; 
sec., Doyle H. Free, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Bldg., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Nov. 8-9 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Hli- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; ILF.A. Dean M 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., ILP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 12-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-195—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 


Vitamin Oils 


Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 

Peder Devold Whect Germ Oil 


Dec. 6-7 — Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 


| Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 


sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Dec. 183—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 
essing session, cooperative program 
sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 


| essing Machinery Manufacturers 
| Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 


400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 
1962 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery. 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 


(Turn to page 50) 
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grain stream fumigation 


Safe from residue build-up! Safe for your men! Larvacide 
fumigation is free from tolerance . . . has a built-in 
safety warning odor. It kills insects fast. Ask us about 
automatic Larvacide systems. 


Larvacide 
MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Division 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


now AUTOMATICALLY LOAD AND UNLOAD BULK 


MATERIAL TWICE AS FAST A, 


WITH HALF THE LABOR WITH rn 


(Rr mounted fully hydraulic 
ee Model BB 61) 


Henderson 
news of '6!—proved, practical one-man loading 
and unloading! Now, one man automatically loads 
and unloads a ton of bulk material every two to 
four minutes. You can install this simple, foolproof 
hydraulic system into your present grain body or 
purchase the unit complete through your nearby 
Chief Distributor. This economical, automatic unit 
hydraulically carries material to and from the body. 
You position and operate the boom and upright 
augers automatically from one master control panel, 


FRONT MOUNTED HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
MODEL BB 71 


announces the biggest bulk industry Write Dept. J610 for Complete 


Details, Prices at no Obligation 


Manufactured by 
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WEAN 13 LITTERS 


FROM 12 SOWS? 


YOUR FEEDS CAN DO IT! 


Round out your complete hog feeding program 
and boost sales by showing producers how to get 
9 extra weaners per 12 sows—by using farrowing, 
lactation and starter feeds containing Aureomycin 


Starter feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® 
have long been recommended by feed 
manufacturers as essential during the 
most critical period in hog production. 

But, in the past few years two other 
types of feeds have moved up fast in 
importance. They are farrowing and 
lactation feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
for sows. 

Alert feed manufacturers have 
recognized that each of these feeds be- 
longs in a properly-managed feeding 
program. Research and field observa- 
tions have convinced these feed manu- 
facturers that special protection is 
needed for sows before, during and 
after farrowing if sows are to produce 
more healthy pigs and raise them to 
weaning. 

AUREOMYCIN provides this special 
protection. Unlike some other anti- 
biotics and drugs, AUREOMYCIN is ab- 
sorbed from the intestinal tract into 
the blood stream and into the body tis- 
sues. This means AUREOMYCIN is made 


to order for sows’ rations. It provides 
an activity against enteritis and other 
secondary bacterial infections un- 
equaled by any other drug. 

Three-step feeding program 
So, many feed manufacturers are now 
promoting farrowing and lactation 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN right 
along with starter feeds. This is their 
three-step program: 

(1) Farrowing feed specially de- 
signed to help prevent constipation, 
mastitis, metritis and enteritis 
(scours). It contains AUREOMYCIN at 
200 grams per ton of ration and is fed 
7 to 14 days before farrowing and 7 
days after farrowing. AUREOMYCIN 
helps eliminate enteritis organisms 
from sows and from their environ- 
ments—prevents sows from passing the 
infection on to their newborn pigs. 

(2) Lactation feed designed to sup- 
ply extra energy, proteins, minerals 
and vitamins needed to maintain the 
strength of sows and their pigs. It con- 


tains AUREOMYCIN at 50 grams per ton 
of total ration and is fed throughout 
the lactation period. AUREOMYCIN keeps 
sows healthy and reduces scouring. 

(3) Starter feed designed to get 
pigs off to a fast start and reduce the 
effect of stresses caused by moving, 
handling, weaning, vaccination and bad 
weather. It contains AUREOMYCIN at 50 
to 100 grams per ton of complete feed, 
and is recommended for feeding to pigs 
until at least a week past vaccination. 
AUREOMYCIN prevents scours, saves 
pigs, helps eliminate runts, keeps pigs 
gaining fast. 

Results of experiments 
using these three feeds 

Controlled experiments conducted on 
seven farms in Iowa, involving 176 
sows and their litters totaling 1,523 
pigs, revealed remarkable results with 
AUREOMYCIN fed in farrowing, lacta- 
tion and starter feeds. See complete 
details in chart on opposite page. 

Results showed 9 more pigs weaned 
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per 12 sows from the group fed AUREO- 
MYCIN. That's a big extra litter—at 
least $135 extra potential income at 
weaning! 


Write for additional literature 

| RETURNS FROM ADDING AUREOMYCIN TO FARROWING, 
LACTATION AND STARTER FEEDS IN A 12-SOW HERD. 
to Raise More Pork at Less Cost.” This ae : 

booklet, together with a folder describ- (Based on results of seven Cyanamid field trials) 

ing Cyanamid’s Coordinated Feed- 

Health Program for hogs is available No . 

AUREOMYCIN Difference 
for distribution to your customers. For AUREOMYCIN ° 
your copies, see your Cyanamid repre- 
sentative or write direct to: American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Divi- Number of sows 12 12 
sion, Princeton, N.J. ®@AUREOMYCIN No. live pigs farrowed per sow 8.5 8.5 
is American Cyanamid Company's Total pigs farrowed 102 102 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 
Total number pigs weaned 81 92 9 pigs 
Av. 8-week weight (Ib.) 31 35 4 |b. 

The label instructions on Cyanamid } - 
products, and on products containing Total litter weight (Ib.) 214 268 54 Ib. 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
yous of research and have been accepted AUREOMYCIN 

y Federal and/or State Governments. 
Always read the labels and carefully fol- IN FORMULA FEEDS 
low their directions for use. CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 


Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga 
1962 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Illinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 
Jan, 31- Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 


Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 


/ 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with S UPER C A L 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLouR-FreE TRACE MINERALS rrom tHe sea 


_ MAKE HAY BALING 
MUCH FUN. 


IMPORTED BELGIAN TWINE - 9,000 FEET TO THE BALE - 325 LB TENSILE STRENGTH 


Long stzple East African fibers, strong and smooth, spun on Mackhaul-Gill spinners, make a twine that’s strong 
and smooth. No breaking. No knotting. Plus, in every bale you get the economy of 9,000 feet of twine. And every 
foot is treated against mildew, rot, insects, and rodents. You can stock this imported twine with the same 
assurance you do Shellbuijder. And you can buy a mixed car of both at carload rates! There are more ways 
than one to profit with Shellbuilder Company. So start now: Add twine to your shell order and order now. 
GUARANTEED BY SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + MARINE BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FOSFORO RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 


Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11 — Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

‘eb. 12-13—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal! Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16 — Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Conference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26 - March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17 — Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, III. 

March 28—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10 — National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Blidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 13— Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 66) 
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HEALTH 


brings out the best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding... 


Today’s broilers, layers and turkeys have great bred-in capacity. And today’s modern feeds provide 
high nutrition levels. These factors are very important... but they are not enough! 
It takes a combination of breeding, feeding and health management for profitable production. 
If any of these steps are neglected—the others are handicapped. 
For example, many broiler condemnations, turkey mortality or losses due to morbidity 
and laying flock depletion can be traced directly to improper health management. 


We believe you and your customers can profit most by practicing Balanced Health 
Management. This means doing what is necessary to prevent disease. You can 
help them achieve this objective by including proper disease prevention and a 
controls in your formulations. 
Several Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management products that contribute to 
profitable bird raising are discussed in the following pages. 


4 proven Health Management Products can 
help your feeds perform better through improved flock health 
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BALANCED HEALTH MANAGEMENT brings out the 


Growth Stimulation 


Stimulates growth, improves feed efficiency 


For 14 years, 3-Nitro has set a standard of performance in 
stimulating fast, efficient gains. Because of favorable grower 
experience, more than half the commercial broilers get 3-Nitro in 
their feed. Broilers gain faster, with better feed conversion. 
Laying flocks benefit, too. More hens live and lay. 


Among swine, records indicate growing pigs average 16% 
heavier—on 5% less feed—with 3-Nitro in the ration . 


gives more uniform finish, with less disease problem. 
These are benefits that help your feed perform even better. 
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best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


Stimulates growth, improves feed efficiency and 
prevents coccidiosis 


Growth stimulation alone cannot prevent disease. Coccidiosis is a 
universal problem for your customers... mix Unistat in your feeds for chicks, 


pullets, and broilers. Unistat prevents coccidiosis under practical field conditions. 
Yet it allows immunity to develop in pullets . . . and it does even more. 

Birds given Unistat in their feed from the start show improved feed conversion, 
faster growth, better coloring. These extra benefits enable growers to put more 
pounds of the best broiler meat into the dressing plant—economically produced. 


Encourage your customers to feed Unistat, the coccidiostat that also 
stimulates growth and improves feed efficiency. Unistat is a most important 
health management product for broilers and replacement birds. 
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for chickens and turkeys 


...acoccidiostat that stimulates growth and feed efficiency, 


protects against large roundworms, tapeworms, turkey 


bluecomb and hexamitiasis 


If you or your customers want a feed that protects growing chicks and 
turkeys against both worms and coccidiosis, in addition to stimulating fast, 
efficient gains, offer a growing mash formulated with Polystat. Polystat 

is a multi-purpose feed additive that provides more health management 
benefits than any other similar product. On Polystat, poults and broiler 
chicks start faster, stay ahead. They grow into sturdier, healthier birds, 
the kind that return highest profits because healthy birds 

get more good out of their feed. 
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best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


is tops for tapes 


Removes more species of tapeworms than 
any other wormer. .. also controls large 
roundworms and cecal worms 


Wormal gives your feed a chance to do its best by removing nearly 

100°; of the major types of poultry worms. Only Wormal contains 
dibutyltin dilaurate, a drug that removes 3 times as many species of 
tapeworms as any other wormer. Because worm-free birds are healthier, 

birds get more good out of their feed, feed efficiency goes up. This makes 
your feed look even better, just as it enables birds to grow or produce at 
their bred-in ability. So include Wormal in your worming mash formulations 
and help growers make more profit from their well-bred, well-fed birds. 


EPCILLIN F-25 provides teamed 
antibiotics for better health and production 
Strepcillin F-25 gives your feeds added disease-fighting benefits- 

a product for times of stress! A product of antibiotics working together 


as a team, each supplementing the other. Can be mixed at different levels 
for proper health management in chickens, turkeys, swine. 
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LL ... to complete 
your health management program 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories pioneered in the development of low-cost, 
easy-to-use vaccines that take much of the disease risk out of 

poultry raising. These high quality vaccines have been used to 

protect billions of birds from the major virus diseases! 

Recently, a new, instantly soluble vaccine was introduced—SoluVac. Already 
SoluVac has gained widespread popularity because of its superior efficacy. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has developed complete vaccination 

programs that assure immunity by tailoring vaccine administration to 


individual flock needs. All this helps keep birds healthy. And 
healthy birds get more good out of their feed. 
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BALANCED HEALTH MANAGEMENT brings out the 


vention 


Protects turkeys against coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis 


More and more growers are starting poults on feed containing 

Dr. Salsbury’s Tinostat. Tinostat contains 25%, dibutyltin dilaurate, 
an exclusive Dr. Salsbury’s compound. It prevents mortality and loss 
of weight because it has specific action against turkey coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis. Tinostat is also economical to use, has no 
undesirable side effects, and is extremely palatable. With Tinostat 
in your starter rations, you are offering positive protection against 
two of the most troublesome turkey diseases— 

coccidiosis and hexamitiasis. 
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breeding and fee 


ackhead Prevention 


Proven the best blackhead preventive 


More and more turkeys are being grown and finished on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Histostat-50 consistently 
protects flocks against mortality and weight loss due to blackhead. 
It gives the type of disease prevention that assures strong, healthy 
birds—birds that get more good out of the feed because 

they’re healthier. 


For grower benefits that make new customers and keep the old, 
mix Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 in your turkey growing mash. 
It’s the best blackhead preventive on the market today! 


BACTERINS...to complete your turkey health 
management program 


For the prevention of fowl cholera For erysipelas prevention 


With these Dr. Salsbury’s bacterins, healthy turkeys can be immunized 
against erysipelas and fowl cholera. Quality controlled to assure 

high level immunity in growing and breeding flocks. Economical to 
use—costs only pennies per bird treated. 
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BALANCED HEALTH MANAGEMENT g 2st in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


CALL A DR. SALSBURY’S 


HEALTH MANAGEMENT ADVISER 
... Let him help you 


There is a Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Adviser 
serving your area. Call on him... to help with any 
problems in Health Management. He welcomes 

the opportunity to serve you and your customers 

to get improved profit results. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Advisers can be 
helpful in many ways. They know the poultry and 
livestock business and the importance health plays in 
giving a profitable end result. 


Your customers look to you for nutritional advice. . . 
and feed that gives better results. 


Look to Dr. Salsbury’s for proven Health Management 
Products to give you and your customers even 
greater benefits. 


Phone or write today! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S = LABORATORIES 


Charlies City lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN 
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‘Better Forage Needed for Dairy Profits’ 


EXPERIMENT, GA.—“The pri- 
mary needs for improved dairy prof- 
its in the South are better forage 
and better management,” says M. E. 
McCullough, associate dairy nutri- 
tionist at the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station here. He says 
that increased grain feeding is no 
substitute for these two needs. 

But, Mr. McCullough cautions, 
“Like all farm management decisions, 
this one can only be made on farm 
to farm basis.” 

He says, “Two factors have in- 
fluenced the question of substituting 
grain for roughage: (1) the current 
favorable price for grain and (2) the 
publicity given large dairy operations 
in areas such as Florida where dairy- 
ing is more of a manufacturing oper- 
ation than a farm enterprise. The 
latter situation is the result of fa- 
vorable laws and regulations and a 
highly concentrated area of popula- 
tion. This situation will continue fa- 
vorable unless all milk is placed un- 
der uniform regulations thus opening 
such areas to free flow of milk. Such 
conditions hardly offer a useable ba- 
sis for formulating changes in dairy- 
ing in other areas. 

“The current 
grains can hardly be expected to con- 
tinue over the long haul. Long-time 
decisions should never be made on 
the basis of temporary conditions 
Thus, while extra grain may be fed 
when it is cheap, the long range pro- 
gram should emphasize economical 
production under increasing grain 
prices.” 

DHIA Figures 

“One of the best sources of infor- 
mation on what's happening in the 
dairy business is the farms included 
in Dairy Herd Improvement Assn 
To see whether or not higher levels 
of grain feeding should be useful, we 
examined the herd records of 140 
dairy farms in Georgia in 1960. The 
herds were divided into two groups 
those feeding a grain to milk ratio 
of 1:3.50 or higher and those feeding 
1:2.5 or lower,”’ a Georgia researcher 
recently remarked. The results are in 
Table 1. 

“It may surprise some people to 
find that the dairymen feeding only 
half as much grain had the highest 
herd average, the greater income 
above feed cost and also included 
41% of herds with herd averages 
above 10,000 Ib. of milk. The high 
grain feeding herds were trying to 
replace high quality forage and good 
herd management with poor forage 
and lots of grain. They were simply 
not successful.” 

How much grain should be fed? 


Buy and Sell 
through 


WANT ADS 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


A COMPLETE 
LINE OF FEED 
and INDUSTRIAL 
HAMMERMILLS 


‘All-in-One’ Feedmakers 

* Separate Fan Systems 

¢ Vertical Mixers 

* Horizontal Mixers 

Molasses Mixers 

* Bucket Elevators 

* Turnheads 

* Vertical Screw Lifts 

* Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


TYLER, TEXAS * FRANKLIN, TENN. 


favorable prices for | 


Mr. McCullough commented, “A fre- | 
quent answer to this question is ‘Feed 
all the grain that the extra milk will 
pay for.’ This is a good answer, but 
it is like saying, ‘Wear a raincoat 
when it is raining.’ The problem is to 
guess when it will rain so that you 
can have a raincoat available. There 
are certain facts which can be use- 
ful in making the decision. Two im- 
portant ones are: (1) What will I 
receive for the extra milk? (2) How 
much response in milk production can 
I expect? 

“Several experiment stations have 
studied the expected increase in milk 
production from feeding more grain. 
These data have been summarized in 
Table 2.” 

The Georgia nutritionist said that 
the calculations have all been based 
on terms of a herd already being fed 
grain at the rate of 1:4. He said, 
“The question is, ‘Should a farmer 
feed more?’ The first item of im- 
portance is the type of cow in the 
herd. Obviously there is little to be 
gained from feeding more grain to 
7,000 Ib. cows but 12,700 Ib. cows 
may benefit from the extra grain 
The amount of response varies with 
the cow and also with the forage be- 
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TABLE 1. Summary of D.H.I.A. Herds Feeding Grain at an Average Ratio of 


1:2 and 1:4* 


Per cent of 
No. Average milk Ratio Pounds of Income above herds with over 
herds production grain:milk grain fed feed cost 10,000 Ib. average 
53 9,557 1:4 2,402 $374 41% 
87 7,886 1:2 


3,715 $284 10% 


*Georgia D.H.!.A. Summary, 1960. Courtesy of the Extension Service, University of Georgia. 


TABLE 2. Influence 


of Feeding 1,000 Ib. More Grain Per Year to Cows Already 
Being Fed Grain 1:4 and Good Roughage 


Increase 
Milk n total milk ——Price per ton that can be paid. 

Type product with 1,000 Ib for grain when milk is: 

of cow at 1:4g more g $5.50 per cwt $3.00 per cwt 
Average 7,000 300- 500 ib $33.00 to $55.00 $18.00 to $30.00 
Good 16,000 500- 700 Ib 55.00 to 77.00 30.00 to 42.00 
Very good 12,700 700-1 ,000 Ib 77.00 to 110.00 42.00 to 60.00 
ing fed—the better the forage the | of around $5.50, then farm grains 
less the response. The big question | can be used in low producing herds 


remaining is ‘How 1 


for this extra grain? 


milk sales enter tl 
extra milk goes 
($3/cwt.), it is ol 
farm grown grains 
with the better cc 


the milk can be sold at 


into 


and higher priced feeds can be fed 
to good cows. 

“Like all farm management deci- 
sions, this one can only be made on a 
farm to farm basis,” Mr. McCullough 
said. “Careful attention to the above 
items should make the decision some- 
what easier.” 


nuch can you pay 
Here is where 
ie picture. If the 
surplus milk 
vious that only 
can be used even 
Howeve! il 
a blend-price 


SALES TRAINING 


HIGH QUALITY FEED 


(FOUNDATION OF A SUCCESSFUL FEED BUSINESS) 


each brick is important... 
when laid on a solid foundation 


Feed Quality is the most important part of 


your business. Advertising, Sales 


Training, Sales 


Promotion, Good Sales Personnel, Finance Con- 
tracts, and Market Analysis Services are very 
important in bringing in new customers. But to 
keep these customers—stockmen who are looking 


for low-cost gains and high net profits 


you need 


to sell a quality feed that brings results. 

‘Kent Dealers are sure their customers will get 
results for Kent has been proven again and again 
in the show ring and at the markets. Stock makes 
rapid gains with Kent ... and something more. 


Kent Feeding Programs—like 


Roto-Biotic Hog 


Feeding Programs, Seasonized Poultry and Dairy 
Programs, and (RF). Calf Starting and Catile 


MUSCATINE WATERLOO SIOUX CITY 


Feeding Programs—protect the health of your 
customers’ stock as well as providing low-cost 
gains. Yet with all their extra quality, Kent Feeds 
are competitively priced. (Kent helps dealers with 
all the sales promotional bricks as well.) 

Isn’t it time you began building greater profits 
on the firm foundation of quality feed and proven 
feeding programs? To learn more about Kent’s 
Dealer program and how you can become a Kent 
Dealer, write or call W. F. Schafenacker, Sales 
Manager, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa. 
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THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 
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University of Arizona: 


; There were no differences between sev- 
a eral groups of layers, fed a practical type 


tion thereof. 


diet supplemented with either soft phos- 
phate, dicalcium phosphate or a combina- 


; SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 


Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 


HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemists — Bacteriologists — Engineers 
624 Peach St., Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


| YEAST CULTURES 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY, INCLUDING 


SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 
Also Proven by Feed Manufacturers, Broiler 
and Turkey Farm Tests and Also on Our 
Own Yeast Culture Feeding Demonstration 
Farm in Hog and Cattle Feeding. 


QUALITY EGGS 


(Continued from page 44) 


ers furnish houses and equipment. 
Mr. Meinershagen furnishes pullets 
and feed and markets the eggs. He 
pays the farmers so much per hen 
per month for housing and care and 
egg collecting, etc. 

Mr. Meinershagen also raises 7,000 
replacement pullets at a time at an- 
other location. He uses most of the 
pullets for his own flock replacement 
and sells the rest. His latest records 
show that it costs him about $1.25 to 
raise each pullet to laying stage. 

The egg producers buy their poul- 
try feed from Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co. Most of the feed is delivered in 
bulk. Producers may buy feed where 
they wish, but Mr. Meinershagen 
says his firm has not lost one of these 
customers in two years. 

Brownie’s Feed Service, Marshall, 
Mo. (a custom mill operation), is an 
egg station for a supermarket organi- 
zation egg gathering program. The 
mill has a big cooler to which egg 
producers car bring eggs and get de- 
livery receipts. The supermarket 
group picks up the eggs twice a week, 
hauls them to a plant, candles and 
grades them. Payment checks are 
sent direct to producers. The custom 
mill benefits from the increased traf- 
fic, thus providing this service to cus- 
tomers in the area. 

The Hoffman & Reed Co., Trenton, 
Mo., a custom mill and elevator op- 


| eration, buys and sells egys locally. 


So do a number of other Missouri 
custom mills and stores. 

And at Shelbina, Mo., the Missouri 
Farmers Assn., with branch mills and 
exchanges throughout the state, has 


set up a large egg breaking plant. | 


The MFA also has a state-wide egg 
marketing program, operating out of 
Columbia, Mo. 


One Missouri feed man who pro- 
moted a very extensive market sur- 
vey of his region two years ago, 
tried to start an egg marketing pro- 
gram, he reports. He did this due to 
many questionnaire requests in his 
market survey. He got farmers, city 
officials and others together at sev- 
eral meetings to try to work out de- 
tails, but finally gave up. 

“There is room for such a program 
in this area,” he said, “but it will 
take much promotional work.” 

In Iowa, the Hensel Bros. Produce 
at Belmond and Alexander (Purina 
Feeds), which buys eggs, grades them 
and sells them in a wide area, con- 
ducted a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign this summer on care of eggs 
A larger ad said in part, “As the hot 
summer sun bears down on us again, 
we urge the egg suppliers to take 
care of your eggs. It’s money in your 
pocket if you do—up to 3¢ per dozen. 

“Tt’s the temperature, not the time, 
that ages an egg. Some 100 day old 
eggs are as good as some three day 
old eggs. Eggs left in 90° tempera- 
tures lose as much freshness in three 
days as eggs held at 37° lose in 100 
days. Better egg quality means better 
prices.” 


Raising Layers to Sell Feed 

Some feed men raise layers as a 
money making proposition to aug- 
ment feed mill annual income, plus 
serving as a demonstration feeding 
plan. 

One such project is the 6,000 layer 
flock of the Hingham (Wis.) Mill, 
operated by Ben Kappers and his son, 
Harold. The feed men hire a man to 
take care of their 6,000 hens. The 
hours required run between 150 and 
160 per month. After paying for this 
charge, plus feed, the Kappers found 
that their 6,000 hens returned them 
| $5,840 last year. 
| The Kappers also have their own 
| replacement flock, and change flocks 


TURKEYS 
, LOWER FEED COSTS WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
BETTER FEED CONVERSION Chillicothe, lilinois 


ELIMINATES THE GUESSWORK... 


in your swine feed program 


Take the guesswork out of your swine formula 


feed program with T-H Mix. Unnec- 


essary duplication and over-fortification can be both costly and time consuming. Now 
you can customize your feed program to fit your particular needs. 


There are three T-H MIXES for swine: No. 
1 is for pig starter rations; No. 2 is for pig 
grower, grower concentrates, pre-gestation 
and gestation rations and No. 3 is for pig 


finisher and finisher concentrates. 


THOMPSON - 
HAYWARD 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


P. 0. Box 768 


A staff of trained feed specialists is avail- 
able to serve you and your feed program 
needs. Let them... and T-H Mix.. 
you take the guesswork out of feeding. 


. help 


To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
Aumerous research programs being con 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
stands ready to supply any necessary 
information of consultation concerning 


state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation 
It is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You 
are invited to take advantage of this service 
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The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR 
WORTH SCOURS 
PROTECTION 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- 
terial swine enteritis). 

But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is Pro-STREP. 

Pro-Strep, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on PRro-StrEP. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want .. . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Penicillin and StreptomycinNkW 
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every 14 months. They resell the old 
layers, as many farmers want them. | 
The Kappers get premium prices 
from produce firms because of the | 
quality and quantity of their egg pro- 
duction. The fact that the Kappers 
can supply a marketer with a steady 
supply of eggs 12 months a year is a | 
valuable asset, the father and son | 
say. 


Survey Conclusions 
can be drawn 


in 


Conclusions which 
from this survey and one made 
January by the writer in Ohio, Ili- | 
nois and Indiana are: | 


(1) Quality egg production is 


steadily improving in the Midwest, 
due to insistence by consumers and 
others on quality eggs. No longer is 
egg production a sideline activity, 
but one which should be made to yield 
a profit, no matter how small the op- 
eration. This calls for supervision, 
meeting egg standards and pleasing 
the consumer. 

2) While egg production is swing- 
ing heavily toward the large volume 
producer, the small flock owner can 
still sell his eggs on a quality basis 
and get some premiums. 

(3) The feed dealer and mill own- 
er are a vital cog in promoting pro- 
duction of more quality eggs and in 


MAKE 
YOUR 
FEEDS 


BY-PRODUCT 


NUTRITIOUS 


WITH INGREDIENTS 


the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Division Offices: Chicago 


sparking local egg marketing groups 
and plants. And certainly there are 
growing opportunities for some feed 
firms to act as egg stations for egg 
marketing organizations. Such an or- 
ganization puts in the cooler and 
picks up eggs twice a week. The feed 
man donates space, but he profits 
from increased customer traffic and 
has a better chance to sell more poul- 
try and other feeds. 

(4) Small egg marketing organi- 
zations can succeed when organized 
and managed properly. Northland 
Egg Producers obtained large volume 
markets by producing quality eggs 
and putting on a personal sales cam- 
paign through large supermarkets. 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. contacted 
a large supermarket organization 
and got the go ahead signal on a 
potential market for 50,000 layer 
production feed customers. 

(5) Egg producers have an oppor- 
tunity today, in many states, to be- 
come part of an integrated egg pro- 
duction marketing organization, or 
they can remain relatively inde- 
pendent. There appears to be room 
for both types of operations. 

Feed men who take a key part in 
organizing egg production and mar- 
keting programs either sign up pro- 
ducers on feed contracts, or they rely 
on good service to hold producers 
without a contract. So the producer 
has a choice of what type of program 
he wishes to tie up with. 

(6) Financing. When an egg pro- 
ducer expands his flock, say from 
5,000 and up, he is going to need fi- 
nancing, as a rule, outside his own 
resources. The average, 5,000 bird 
house, with equipment, runs between 
$14,500 and $15,500. The 10,000 layer 
house costs between $30,000 and $33,- 
000. This means that the egg produc- 
er must have some financing, usually 
through his local bank, if he can get 
it. 

The average egg producer may be 
a good operator, dealers say, but of- 
ten he makes mistakes in choosing 
housing which may be too expensive 
for his operation. He needs help on 
housing, from his banker, his feed 
dealer, his county agent and others, 
so that he makes the best economical 
investment for his project. Dealers 
who supply feed and cther equipment, 
as well as the marketing organiza- 
tions, can help the egg producer more 
in this field than in any other, some 
egg men say. 

(7) Educational program. This 
must go on, for new producers are 
coming into the field regularly. All 
producers need to observe high level 
flock and egg management schedules. 
This knowledge must constantly be 
kept before producers if they are to 
operate at a profit. 

(8) Records are another weak link 
in the egg program. Not enough pro- 
ducers keep accurate records on their 
total egg production costs. Some deal- 
ers are now doing this for some cus- 
tomers. It’s a trend which will con- 
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For more information contact the 
‘A. E. JOHNSON & SONS, 


tinue until the producer sees the 
value of more detailed cost records. 

Such record keeping may be cost- 
ly to the feed man, but it is another 
of those free services which are nec- 
essary in some areas to get a project 
Started on the right foot, say many 
feed men. 

(9) Cooperation. Feed men should 
not forget that county agents, vo ag 
instructors and others are interested 
in sound egg production and market- 
ing programs. The wise feed man, 
trying to spark such a program, 
can often enlist the support of such 
people merely by asking for it. Coun- 
ty personnel, too, can help to publi- 


| cize and carry out surveys and other 
| helpful work in launching and main- 


taining 


} ble, 


a sound egg program. 

Egg production and marketing to- 
day is big business. It can be profita- 
many farm experts say, when 
production is linked to quality and 
effective marketing. If this is done, 
there is usually a profit for all ef- 
ficient operators within the egg pro- 
duction chain. 
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Only Ross Roller Mills 
TURN-TUFF ROLLS 
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BEFORE YOU 
PHONE IN 
ANOTHER 
FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER... 


check the 


margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of 


20 UNITS OF P* 
Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate 


—the reference standard—Dynafos has 
for the price an average biological value of 108. This 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 
of 18.5 ly related to the greater water-soluble 1-54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 


sult you can add the equivalent of 20 
units of available phosphorus to your 
feeds at the current cost of chemically 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 
Dynafos. When you phone in your next 


2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 
OR 
7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 


feed phosphate order — k it’ 
best bargain phosphate. 
*As compared to beta tricalcium f 
phosphate reference standard FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT _ 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
F1-3-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 LOR GROWTH 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) © SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © GETKIN-MOYER, INC., 

Norristown (Pa.) © A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta ® E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, 

Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago ® GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham, (Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY (Cincin- 

nati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) © STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) @ The 

VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis © W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha @ BRADLEY 

BARR & COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle © JAMES FARRELL 
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now add this 


broiler feeds 


protection to your 


REPORT 


reduce broiler condemnations 


new nf-180 feeding idea controls CRD 


...lowers broiler production costs 


Here’s a totally new concept of CRD ‘prevention . . . 
one that has effectively reduced condemnations in tests 
involving thousands of birds. It’s based on feeding 
nf-180 prior to stress periods such as vaccination. 
Here’s how it works: 

When you vaccinate, you often inadvertently set the 
stage for a CRD outbreak. The reason is that 3 agents 
are usually necessary to cause CRD complex... 
PPLO, coliforms and a virus. When a bird harboring 
PPLO and coliform organisms is vaccinated with a 
virus, it creates a stress. This stress triggers a rapid 
reproduction of the usually harmless coliforms, causing 
lesions in the air sacs, on the kidney capsule and on 
the liver. 

If the gram negative coliform bacteria can be kept 
inactive during vaccination, condemnations can be sub- 
stantially reduced. 


What can you do? 

Certainly you can’t stop vaccinating. But you can 
overcome the stress of vaccination with nf-180. 

nf-180 is the most effective gram negative (coliform) 
drug available. It checks the reproduction of the coli- 
form agents . keeps them from producing lesions 
which result in condemnations. Also, since nf-180 is 
effective against more poultry diseases than any other 
drug, you get protection against a host of secondary 
invaders. 

For low-cost protection against condemnations due 
to CRD-air sac complex, feed a broiler ration contain- 
ing 100 grams of furazoline (nf-180) per ton beginning 
at least one week before vaccination and continuing 
through the stress period. 

The following college tests (more available on re- 
quest) prove nf-180’s effectiveness, 


TEST # 1 Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks 


Ave. Feed/Ib. % % % 
Treatment Birds Market Wt.| Gain Mortal- | Condem- Total 
. Lb. Lb. ity nations Loss 
Control 4,800 3.27 2.61 14.29 8.75 23.04 
Furazolidone* | 7 569 | 3.37 | 2.53 6.49 | 3.25 9.74 
100 gm./ton : ‘ 


*Fed first 3 weeks. 


Vaccinated for Newcastle and Sronchitis on 
TEST #2 24th, 42nd days 
Control* 5,100 3.18 2.74 $.73 2.52 8.25 
FOO mmigone**l5,100 | 3.21 | 262 | 1.88 | 1.65 | 3.53 


*200 grams chlortetracycline/ton in low calcium feed for first 5 days. 


**Feed 15th through 49th day. No antibiotics, normal calcium. 


TEST #3 Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks 


Control 4,800 3.19 2.41 2.52 3.10 5.62 
Furazolidone** 
100 gm./ton 7,200 3.23 2.37 2.28 0.84 3.12 


**Fed first 3 weeks. 


TEST #4 Effect of furazolidone under farm conditions 
Control* 17,544 3.50 2.41 8.31 4.20 13.51 
100 war 15,096 | 3.65] 2.24] 4.91 | 2.03 | 6.94 


*Contained commercially available coccidiostat. 
**Contained no coccidiostat. Furazolidone fed at 100 gm./ton first 
18 days, followed by 50 gm./ton level to market. 
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BLUE BIRD 
MEDICATED 
BROILER STARTER 


In chickens, for reduction of condemna- 
tions due to CRD-Air Sac Complex associ- 
ated with vaccination stress. 

In chickens, for aid in prevention and for 
the control of CRD (Air Sac), synovitis 
(arthritis due to a filterable agent), non- 
specific enteritis (bluecomb, mud fever) 
and quail disease (ulcerative enteritis). 

In chickens, for aid in prevention and for 
treatment in fowl typhoid, paratyphoid and 
pullorum. 

In chickens, for control of coccidiosis 
caused by E. tenella, E. necatrix or E. acer- 
vulina, 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT : 


Furazolidone (nf-180*®) - -- 0.011% 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


why nf-180 is the one 
best drug in combating 
CRD complex 


CRD complex is caused by a num- 
ber of primary and secondary 
organisms. 

nf-180 is the most effective drug 
you can use against CRD complex 
because nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols more poultry diseases than 
any olher drug you can buy. 

nf-180 kills germs. Starves them 
to death . . . doesn’t merely slow 
them down or hold them in check 
as antibiotics do. 

And because nf-180 doesn’t 
allow germs to live and breed 
sturdier offspring, there is little 
chance for germs to build resist- 
ance to nf-180. 

Also, nf-180 is safe and nontoxic. 
It can be fed right up to marketing. 
No withdrawal period is required. 
Insist on nf-180 in your broiler feed 
to reduce the risk of condemna- 
tions ... to help you market more 
broilers at less cost, with far more 
peace-of-mind, 
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Why nf-180 protective feeding before 
vaccination reduces condemnations 


by Dr. Grover D. Cloyd, 
Field Research Director 


Three different agents are present 
in most cases of CRD complex. The 
first is PPLO. This is a necessary 
component for the complex, but by 
itself does not produce the condem- 
nation-causing lesions. PPLO is us- 
ually egg-transmitted. 

The second agent is a virus. It can 
be any one of three. The first one, 
Canadian researchers say, is associ- 
ated with many cases of CRD. They 
identify it as the Crawley virus or 
Crawley agent. The other two are 
Newcastle and bronchitis. Weakened 
strains of these last two viruses are 
introduced into a flock when birds 
are vaccinated. 

Enteric bacteria or coliform is the 
third agent. These bacteria are a 
natural component of the intestinal 
tract. They come to the baby chick 
through the yolk sac and are present 
in the every day environment. The 
bird breathes them in and eats them. 

Here’s how these three agents 
combine to cause trouble: 

A chick with PPLO is vaccinated 
with Newcastle and/or bronchitis 
virus. This stress often triggers 
rapid reproduction of the coliform 
organisms which are present in the 
tissues, on the air sac membranes, 
on the kidney capsule of the bird. 
Lesions result. 

Researchers at Virginia Polytech- 
nical Institute first developed this 


theory and I think have proved, 
without doubt, that the gram neg- 
ative coliform organism is one which 
through production and reproduc- 
tion, produces the yellow exudate 
and peripheral hepatitis (film over 
the liver ) which results in birds being 
condemned. If medication can keep 
these organisms in a benign or in- 
active state during the stress, lesions 
and condemnations can be reduced. 

Furazolidone has been recognized 
for years as one of the best gram 
negative chemotherapeutic agents. 
Used prior to a known stress, it elim- 
inates the coliform organisms in the 
tissues and on the air sacs. In our 
trials it has substantially reduced 
condemnations. 

We recommend the poultryman 
medicate his birds with furazolidone 
at least one week before he knows 
they will be stressed. 


How you can use nf-180 to market 
more pounds of broiler meat at less cost 


One thing for sure—prevention rather than treatment of CRD outbreaks 
is the answer to reducing condemnations. Once the coliform organisms are 
triggered off, the damage is done and the lesions remain for the inspector 


to see. Here’s how to medicate: 


Start chicks on nf-180—Use the 100 gram level of furazolidone and keep 


birds on nf-180 until after the first 


vaccination. This helps prevent CRD, 


protects against vaccination stress, reduces early mortality, improves feed 
conversion and growth. (And you won’t need a separate coccidiostat during 


this time. ) 


Second Vaccination—At least a week before your second vaccination, 
come in again with the 100 gram level of furazolidone. Continue this 
through the stress period to prevent CRD outbreaks. 

Try this new nf-180 protective feeding plan. Check mortality, weights, 
feed conversion, condemnations and total costs. You'll see how nf-180 
can substantially lower your production cost. 


Brand of furazolidone 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Ince 


d 
a 
For eduction of comaemnations due 
to CRD Air Sac Compile, 3SSO0Ciateg 
With Stress feeg 4S the 
Sole ration beginning 
at least Week before “8CCination: 
~ 
NT-1-21 
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FEED INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


Beet Solubles) 
WHEAST 

mentation Concentrate) 
@ ADY-20 (Live Yeast) 


ACTION ond INTEGRITY FEEOPHOS |Defluor 
bocked by C.FS 
Solubles) 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


H. V. Nooreaar e Co. 2 Calif. Offices pasadena, 890 S. Arroyo Phwy., MU 1-8491 


to Serve YOU: Palo Alto, 667 Cowper St., DAvenport 6-2545 


e MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) 
MC-59 |Ammoniated Condensed 


(the New Protein Fer- 
eo SCHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast 


Phosphate} 
(Corn Fermentation 


HaVeN Granite Grit 
@ TAPO Oyster Shell & Mea! 


e KELL PHOS (Soft Phosphate) 


e@ MILEZYMES (Feed Enzymes) 
HaVeN Brand Vitamins— 
A, DLE 


e@ Grains - Millfeeds - Grain, 
Rice By-Products 

@ Animal By-Products 

Oil Cake Meals 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LA BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Dealers 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 50) 


chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 


| 609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


| 


May 4-5—TIllinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill.; exee. sec., Donald E, Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hote], 


A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 


IN MOISTURE TESTING 


Automatic temperature correction—No sepa- 


Test after test proves that the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder has the approval of 
the most critical grain men for accuracy. 
Users are enthusiastic about the many 
time saving features. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 


advantages! 


Accurate—Balanced electronic circuit is self- 
adjusting 


No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated 


rate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 seconds 


Printed Tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction—Patented 


test cell adjusts for all variations 
Large 250 gram sample 

10-day free trial 

Liberal trade-in allowance 


Write for circular 


Place your order today. Write, wire or phone collect. UNiversity 4-4175 


Burrows Equipment Co. 7 


Dept. C-10, Evanston, Illinois 


Typical Comments on 
the Burrows Moisture 
Recorder 


“Perfect” 


“I've tried three or four differ- 
ent makes of moisture testers 
and so far as I am concerned 
the Burrows Moisture Recorder 
is perfect in every way,” says 
Max Latham, Max Latham 
Grain Company, Unionville Cen- 
ter, Ohio. 


uw 
Saves 
Considerable 
Time 
“Saves considerable time in tak- 
ing moisture tests on various 
samples of grain. We also find 
our customers are well pleased 
with the tester,” says R. F. 


Koenigshof, Mgr., Buchanan 
(Mich.) Co-ops, Inc. 


“Two More” 


“Like the machine very much, 
especially the farmer accept- 
ance. They watch the machine 
operate and feel that it is cor- 
rect. Also, it speeds up our test- 
ing since it takes less time. We 
expect to purchase two more 
machines,” says W. K. Corfman, 
Mgr., Champaign County Farm 
Bureau Coop. Ass’n, Inc., Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 


“We Never 
Realized 
Moisture Testing 
Could Be So 
Simple” 


“We never realized moisture 
testing could be so simple. We 
have been using this new record- 
er for about two months and 
we are very well pleased with 
it. The thing that amazes us is 
the simplicity of operation. 
There are no charts, thermom- 
eters, etc., to read and de- 
cipher,” says Joe Kriha, Jr., 
Gibbon Feed Mill, Gibbon, Ne- 
braska. 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


UNiversity 4-4175 


| Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 

| Box 567, Montgomery. 

| May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 

Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
| W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 
| May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 

1963 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Indiana Feed Tonnage 
Drops 7.5% in 1960 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—An estimated 
1,273,988 tons of commercial feed 
with a retail value of $116,784,505 
were sold in Indiana in 1960, reports 
Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Indiana 
state chemist at Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette. 

Comparing the estimated sales in 
1960 with 1959, Dr. Quackenbush 
noted decreases of 7.5% in the total 
tonnage and 10% in expenditures. 

Molasses was among the few feeds 
showing increased tonnage sales in 
1960. Its tonnage for the year was 
41,398 compared to 17,637 in 1959 
Other gainers were animal products, 
from 18,324 tons in 1959 to 24,677 
tons in 1960; medicated poultry 
feeds, 185,014 to 186,433; and wheat 
and rye products, from 29,066 tons 
to 32,959 tons. 

On the downside were soybean 
meal, from 60,3557 in 1959 to 43,697 
in 1960; poultry feeds, 342,000 to 
319,770, and swine feeds, 365,075 to 
310,390. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WAbash 1-1950 


We are 
Distributors of 


Myvamix 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 
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This is what it all means 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 
other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 
nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 
what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in 
the egg, good in people. 


20,000 International Units of vitamin E per pound. The only 
way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub- 
stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no 
vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 
The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed 
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A PROoODUCT 0 F I 


VITAMIN E~ 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 


20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 
IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE OF D-ALPHA-TOCOPHERYL ACETATE ABSORBED 
ON SOY GpiTs ASA CARRIER. 


has IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. Pi BY 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + pivision oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


V, When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to wort molecule a 


“right-handed” twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,"’ consists 
of both ‘‘right-hand"’ and ‘“‘left-hand’’ molecules in ye num- 
bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all 

| ““right-handed’’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 
varicty 


~~. alpha- At least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is ‘‘alpha."’ To equate 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non 
‘alpha’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. “‘Alpha,’’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E 


tocopheryl acetate The ‘‘acectate’’ means that the vitamin E in 
Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after 
storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 
you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed 


i * soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy 
grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and ar 
dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 
product, one that’s as casy to handle as anything in your mill 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 
nearest you. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7699—Fortification 
Of Feedlot Rations 


A new brochure describing an 80- 
day feedlot research trial at the 
Tropical Farms Feedlots is now avail- 
able from Vit-A-Way, Inc 

The project, in which exceptional 


gains were reported to have. been at- 
tained, used Vit-A-Way fortification 
of the feedlot ration. The results 


were compared with a control group 
which received the same ration with- 
out the fortification, but with added 
calcium, phosphorus and trace ele- 
ments 

Officials said that the fortified 
tion produced better daily gains, 
ter feed conversion and lower 
The feeding profit per head was said 
to be “$18.52 on one fortified ration 
and $16.20 on another versus $8.34 
on the control group.” 

For a copy of this brochure, check 
No. 7699 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7708—Automatic 
Control Panel 


Thayer Scale Corp. has announced 
development of a new automatic con- 
trol for weighing, mixing and batch- 
ing of bulk materials. When the unit 
is in operation, several ingredients 
are weighed and apportioned at high 
speed and added to the batch at 
timed intervals (the mix is also timed 
and controlled), automatically by 
means of pre-set controls. 

The panel, designed and built as a 
package unit, was developed by 


ra- 
bet- 


costs 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7699—Feedlot Rations 

No. 7700—Separation Magnets 
No. 7701—Tubing Elbows 

No. 7702—Measuring System 
No. 7703—LP-Gas Tank Heater 
No. 7704—Bulk Feed Truck 


Others (list numbers) 
NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
CLIP OUT 


NEW SERVICE - 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Thayer Scale Corp. for an industrial 
corporation for mixing and batching 
of polyvinyl chloride materials. Simi- 
lar units may be designed for use in 
the food, feed, fertilizer and other 
fields, wherever large quantities of 
materials must be weighed, mixed 
and batched automatically at high 
speed, say company officials 

Controls are provided to adjust the 
setting for apportioning of each ma- 
terial, and control the mixing time 
of the ingredients in the mixer. 

A key feature of the system is the 
main seale, described as a high speed 
precision unit whose lever system has 
no knife-edge pivots or other wear- 
ing parts. All levers are suspended 
by means of Thayer flexible plates. 
The large scale indicaiur is located 
on the panel face. Three over-under 
indicators monitor the automatic op- 
eration with a constant check on the 
accuracy or degree of variation of 
each batch from its pre-set level. A 
tolerance of 1/10th of 1% was speci- 
fied for this unit, officials said. 

The automatic 
alarms for batch 


panel 
for low 


incorporates 
bin levels, 


No. 7705—Belt Selection Guide 
No. 7706—Storage Tanks 
No. 7707—Weighing System 
) No. 7708—Control Panel 
No. 7709—Sow Milk Tablets 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


BUSINE 


No pos necessary 


SS REPLY ENVELOPE 


if mailed 


in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


weight variations, 
ure and other 
by the customer, 
turer. In addition, 


fan fail- 
required 
manufac- 


ventilator 
eventualities 
the 

a number of stand- 
ard production controls are included 
on the panel. 


says 


For additional information, check 
No. 7708 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7705—Belt 
Selection Guide 


The Imperial Belting Co. has 
nounced the availability of a belt 
selection guide that includes a com- 
parison of 11 different brands of belt- 
ing and their effectiveness under 


BELT SELECTION GUIDE 
help vem select amd order the correct brand of beiting 
for and feed sevators and camveyors 


an- 


what 
é 
é 
rove 
ettertrreteee 
6 Gtetecetets 
~ 
— cee 
soe 


cOoMPany 


varying operating conditions and han- 


| dling different materials. 


Step-by-step instructions in- 
cluded to show how to calculate max- 
imum tension, safe working loads and 
ply requirements. A chart shows 
weights per cubic foot of common 
grain and feed materials. 

For a copy of this guide, check No. 
7705 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7701—Conveying, 
Tubing Elbows 


New literature is now available 
from Systems Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., on a line of con- 
veying and tubing elbows, construct- 
ed of steel or aluminum. Standard 
bends are 45° and 90°, but they can 
be furnished to any requirement on 
custom orders, says the manufactur- 
er. 

The literature includes size 
model information, as well as 
trative engineering drawings. 
copy of this literature, check 
7701 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7704—Pressurized 
Bulk Feed Truck 


An advance specification sheet giv- 
ing details on a new pressurized bulk 
feed delivery truck is now available 
from Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

The new truck is said to eliminate 
airlock, belts and conveyors. Officials 
say that the truck offers larger ca- 
pacity, lower maintenance cost, com- 
plete discharge, self-cleaning, better 
roadability and fewer operating parts. 

Other features include hydraulic 
control of discharge gates and hoist, 
two hose storage compartments, all 
controls on one panel at rear of truck 


and 
illus- 
For a 
No. 


and heavy-duty positive pressure 


blower. 
The hydraulically operated hoist 
elevates body to a 45° angle, and 


design with dished 
gauge circle sheets 
more rug- 


cylindrical body 
heads and heavy 
is said to make the body 
ged. 

For a copy of this advanced speci- 
fication sheet, check No. 7704 on the 
‘oupon and mail. 


No. 7700—Suspended 
Separation Magnets 


Stearns mugnetic productions divi- 
sion of Indiana General Corp. has 
announced the availability of a bul- 
letin describing its new line of oil 
filled suspended separation magnets 

In addition to features on the su;- 
pended separation magnet, the book- 
let includes information on the use 
of automatic tramp iron removal as- 
semblies such as the in-line auto- 
matic suspended magnet and the 
cross-belt automatic suspended mag- 
net and the proper areas of use for 
each of these types. 

Officials say that as a help for users 
of suspended separation magnets, the 
brochure includes a section wherein 
the prospective user can indicate fac- 
tors which will influence the selection 
and design of a suspended separa- 
tion magnet. This table is said to be 
a big timesaver for users of suspend- 
ed separation magnets and also helps 
assure selection of exactly the cor- 
rect unit for the job. 

For additional information, includ 
ing a copy of this bulletin, check No 
7700 on the coupon and mail. 


7702—Temperature 
Measuring System . 


Introduction of a new temperature 
measuring system designed primarily 
for use with granular or powdered 
materials has been announced by 
Radson Engineering Corp. 

Described as portable and fast, the 
system may be used wherever tem- 
peratures must be measured in hard- 
to-reach places. Temperatures from 
20 to 150° F. can be measured with 
exceptional accuracy, says the manu- 
facturer. Internal mercury batteries 
are said to normally last up to five 
years—maintatining accuracy with- 
out calibration adjustment. 

The Radson Temperature Probe 
System consists of a temperature me- 
ter with shoulder strap; four 3-ft., 
internally-wired probe sections with 
threaded ends, and a removable sens- 
ing tip. The sensing tip and meter 
can be connected to any probe sec- 
tion. Extra probe sections are avail- 
able to increase length beyond the 
12 ft. normally furnished. 

Key element in this system, say's 
the manufacturer, is a tiny thermis- 
ter contained in the sensing tip. For 
permanent or semi-permanent loca- 
tion on the sensing tip when frequent 
temperature readings must be made 
(including non-corrosive liquids), 25- 
ft. temperature cables with sensing 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 

call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 
Manujaduring Chemists 
SPRINGFIELD, 


UN 5:2851 
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tanks are said to be ideal for storage 
of phosphoric acid and other non- 
pressure solutions. A variety of open- | 
ings and fittings are available. For 

| additional information check No. 

| 7706 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7709—Sow | WINGSEEED-GRADE 

Milk Tablets SI 

The availability of MOM Sow Milk- "| 
ing Tablets, a thyroactive lactation 
stimulant, has been announced by 

For additional information, check | Agri-Tech, Inc., officials, who say that 
No. 7702 on the coupon and mail. the product promises increased milk 
flow in lactating sows and gilts. 


No 7706 Fiberglas MOM comes in tablet form and 


can be fed whole or on top of the 
Storage Tanks | 


Tryco Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of mainte- 
nance-free fiberglas tanks in storage 
models of 6,000, 8,000 and 10,000 gal 
capacities 


tips and meter connectors are avail- 
able. 


Manufactured from 
our own synthetic 
raw materials gu - j 


Thirteen plants to serve Industry 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 South Meridian Street Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


The manufacturer says that the 
new models are made with a patented 
new process that substantially re- 
duces both manufacturing cost and 
selling price 

Described as corrosion proof, the 


lactating sow ration or crumbled and 
mixed with the ration. Good palata- 


bility is reported. Mg 
Lactating sows and gilts, says the * 
manufacturer, should be fed MOM 4 


from 3 to 4 days before farrowing 
straight through to weaning. If it is 
impossible to pre-determine the far- 
rowing date, it is recommended that 
MOM be fed immediately upon far- 
rowing and continued to weaning 
time 

For additional information, check 
No. 7709 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7703—LP-Gas | 


Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
Stock Tank Heater the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 


BIC FRANCHISE | pellet mill for over 8 tons per hour production of uni 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 


HONEGGER DEALERS 


PROFIT Announcement of a new stock tank 
from the heater for LP-gas operation has been 


get it” operation, the new heater is 
said to keep warm water before stock 
all winter with no further attention 
The heater produces 12,000 BTU. 
Special baffles slow the flow of heated CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
air through the heat tube so that 1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
heat is transferred to the water in- 1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana : 
stead of escaping through the ex- 101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


haust pipe. This is said to result in Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


NEW 1962 HEIL DRYERS 


Francisco. Complete details on request. 


| 
HONEGGE RS) | 
| 


15-25% more capacity, greater fuel economy 


New 1962 Heil dryers — now available — are more efficient 
than ever! Through improved drum design and other ahead- 
of-the-field developments, you get 15 percent more capacity 


using the same amount of fuel . . . 25 percent more capacity 


with a modest increase in fuel. Heil dryers have always 


been ahead with fuel economy, effectiveness of drying and 


quality of finished product...now they’re even further ahead. 


Get the complete story on Heil’s 1962 models — pace- 


setters in the dryer field. Wire, write or call. 


HEIL 


New, Improved 3-Pass Drum. You get from 15 to 25 
percent higher production with Heil’s new design, 
+ and greater-than- 


Franchises Available in some ereas! | 
[WRITE WIRE OR PHONE] Manufacturers of the Arnold Dryer compact, three-stage dryer . . 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, Mlineis 3000 W. Montana St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ever fuel economy. 
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more than 90° over-all fuel-saving 
efficiency. 

Desired temperature is obtained by 
turning an AGA Robertshaw control 
dial. Safety shut-off is included. The 
temperature control bulb is located 
near the bottom of the tank to pre- 
vent overheating of top water sur- 
face. The heater can be used near or 
inside buildings. 

The manufacturer says that special 


design of the heater eliminates con- 
densing problems. Weatherproof, the 
heater is described as unaffected by 
hard winds, rain, sleet or snow. Ad- 
justable brackets permit installation 
in any steel, wood or cement tank. 
For additional information check 
No. 7703 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7707—Continuous 

Weighing System 

A continuous weighing system with 
automatic control of weight for dry- 
flow processes is now available from 
Industrial Powertronix, Inc. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the system 
offers a guaranteed accuracy of plus 
or minus 1%, low operating cost, easy 
installation in existing spouting and 
very little maintenance. Use of these 
systems is said to allow complete 
automation of any dry-flow process 
or combination dry-flow and liquid 
process. 

The new “IPI” Flo-Weight Con- 
troller is a combination of a pneu- 


matically operated “pinch” valve and 
a precision device called an “IPI” 
Dry-Flow Meter, which is said to con- 
stantly weigh the dry-flowing ma- 
terial. The manufacturer says that 
any variation in a previously selected 
flow rate automatically results in a 
signal from the meter to the pinch 
valve controller to correct rate of 
flow. If desired, flow rate may also 
be recorded and totalized. 

Flo-Weight Controllers are avail- 
able to fit spout sizes from 2 to 14 
in., with capacities from 10 to 3,500 
lb. per minute. Over-all sizes vary 
from 18 in. by 11 in. by 20 in. for the 
2 in. spout to 33 in. by 24 in. by 78 
in. for the 14 in. spout size. 

The system is said to be corrosion 
and abrasion resistant and to have 
no bends or cavities for build-up of 
flowing materials. Also, because the 
system is completely enclosed, the 
company reports that there is no 
leaking of even the most dusty ma- 
terials. 

For operation, the system needs 
115 volt, 60-cycle, three-phase elec- 


FORSTER 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


Mixer & Dresser 


Forster Mfg. Co., inc., Ada, Okla. 


Distributor Hammer Mill [~] Dust Control Receiving Leg & Dump 
Feed Dresser Elevator Boot Elevator Head [| Mixer & Dresser 

neck 8 Plain Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 

Molasses Blender Scourer Bulk Cor Looder 


Meme 


Compony nome 


tric power with an air supply of 60 
psi. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7707 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7619—Feed additive for swine, 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division. 

No. 7620—Pour-on insecticide for 
cattle, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7621—Receiving scales bulle- 
tin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7622 — Motor driven piston 
pump, Hypro Engineering Co. 

No. 7623—Elevator leg, bucket ele- 
vator catalog, Huss & Schlieper. 

No. 7624 — Weigh buggy, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7625—Magnetic separator bul- 
letin, Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

No. 7626 — Self-contained scales, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7627—Egg grader, Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7628—Fermentation nutrients 
catalog, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7629—Water medication soiu- 
tion, Merck chemical division. 

No. 7680 — Magnet for hardware 
disease, Arnold Engineering Co. 

No. 7681—Poultry vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7682—Feed weigher, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7683—Water medication prop- 
ortioner, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7634—Dust filter bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7635—Growth stimulant for 
cattle, Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 7686—Paddle conveyor unit, 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7687—Air vibrator clamp, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7688—Chain drag, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7639—Hog house automation, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 76440—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeders, National Air Vibrator Co 

No, 7641 — Medication for calf 
scours, Dairyland Food Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7642—Diverter valves, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7643—Automatic moisture con- 
trols, The Mathews Co. 

No. 7644—Pig scours literature, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7645—Sealing device, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 1646—Fabric cement, Val-A 


Co. 

No. 7647—Grain bin sweep, Wyatt 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7648—Concentrate with weath- 
erizing agent, Lamkin Brothers. 

No. 7649— Stencil roller, Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co. 

No. 7650—Rotary valves, The Day 
Co. 
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| FORSTER TURNKEY JOB 
ADA, OKLA. « FE 2-6020 


A-OK! A-OK! A-OK! A-OK! A-OK! 


- Asolution of vitamin A 
palmitate and vitamin D3 of established 
superiority, especially prepared for indi- j 
vidual administration by direct intrarumin- FOR PREVENTION 


al injection or orally; uniquely com- 


pounded for rapid and complete utiliza- AND TREATMENT OF 


tion to restore body reserves most rapidly, ee 
each cc contains not less than 100,000 
USP units of vitamin A and 10,000 USP VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 
units of vitamin D3. 
Manufactured by H. N. Brocklesby and IN CATTLE. .. 
Associates, Long Beach, California. 
- A dry stabilized 
product for rapid administration in the * 
drinking water, composed of gelatin-sugar- ve 
starch beadlets containing vitamin A P a anh 
palmitate, particularly prepared for rapid These vitamin A sources of unex- “if 
dispersibility and retention of potency in QUALITY GOES BEFORE THE HAMEL GOES ON 
water, guaranteed to contain not less “Ray Cwing A-250W celled stability and biological 27 
than 250,000 USP units of vitamin A per —— availability are stable, uniform, 3 
= economical, easy to use in feedlots a 
? ? 
densities on the ranch, or in the mill. They * 
products of superior stability and biologi- are readily available from Ray eS 
cal availability, for use in feeds, com- =. 
posed of vitamin A palmitate in gelatin- Ew ing distributors throughout the “| 
sugar-starch beadlets dispersed in soy- country. 3 
bean meal; guaranteed to contain not less —— aN 
than 10,000 USP units per gram (4,536,- Rovimix  . 
000 units per Ib.) or 30,000 USP units wttaeen A-3Q om | To be sure that your cattle are 


per gram (13,608,000 units per Ib.), 
respectively. 


Products of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 


A-OK, contact your local Ray 
Ewing representative for complete 


wine 


Nutley, N.J. om - information on these high quality 
products and for custom mixtures 

- Free-flow- 
ing products of exceptional stability and tailored to your special needs. He 
complete biological availability, for use is familiar with the problems and 


in feeds exposed to the greatest stresses 
of heat, moisture and time, such as range 
cubes; composed of vitamin A palmitate in 
gelatin-sugar-starch beadlets dispersed in 
soybean meal; guaranteed to contain not 
less than 10,000 USP units per gram a ene 
(4,536,000 units per Ib.) or 30,000 me : _ ’ 
USP units per gram (13,608,000 units -ok 


per Ib.), respectively. 


conditions in your area and will be 
pleased to assist you in feeding for 
profit. 


Products of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
Nutley, N.J. 


For use in feeds where the total ration is 
low in high quality roughage. Guaran- 
teed potencies per pound: vitamin A, 
2,400,000 USP units; vitamin D2, 1,000,- 
000 USP units; vitamin E, 1500 Int. units. 
Also contains vitamin B12, riboflavin, 
niacin, d-pantothenate acid and choline 
chloride in significant amounts. 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


2690 East Foothill Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 


Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa * Lancaster, Penn. 
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RYDE SALES CONFERENCE — Salesmen for. Ryde & Co., Chicago, met 
recently for a sales conference that was centered around introduction of a 
new expanded dog food called Ryde’s Puffed Dog Food. The conference was 


presided over by L. C. (Roy) Risberg, president, and J. M. (Jim) Hartigan, 
secretary. Louis Kanakis of Ralph Wells & Co. was a guest speaker. Attend- 
ance at the meeting included the following: From left are Oscar Lahmers, 
Ohio representative; J. B. Spaulding, conference guest from the New Century 
Co.; F. M. Hooper, Wisconsin; G. G. Grossman, southern Indiana and southern 
Illinois; Rudy Boecker, northern Illinois; W. L. (Roy) Mollett, Michigan; 
H. E. Thompson, Chicago area; Mr. Hartigan and Mr. Risberg. 


Trophies of the Hunt for better feedstuffs 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


blended with your regular feedstuffs protects 
poultry, hogs and cattle against anemia. . 
helps breeding performance...promotes bone 
development, enzyme flow and good coat color. 

It costs very little to bolster the sales appeal 
of your feedstuffs this way. Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate is economically priced and 
99+% pure. 


ine) 


NEW 


300 PARK AVENUE . NEW YORK 22, yorr« 


SELLIN' SAM 


By Jim Zilverberg 


MEARE, 
Wh. 


. and not only that, but they'll die happy!" 


No. 7651— Pneumatic feeder, 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7652—Grain trailer, Wilson 
Trailer Co. 

No. 7653—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

No. 7654—Elevator, feed mill de- 
signs, T. E. Ibberson Co. 

No. 7655 — Pneumatic bulk feed 
truck, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7656—Quaternary compounds, 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

No. 7657 — Beef cattle feeding 
guide, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7658—Feed, flour bag prints, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7659—Stilbestrol pellet, Discan 
Corp. 

No. 7660-—— Auger drag feed unit, 
Art's-Way Mfg. Co. 

No. 7661 — Anti-anemia feeding 
supplement, Products Marketing 
Service. 

No. 7662 — Electric bin vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7663—Injectable iron for pigs, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7664—Grain leveler, Lennox 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7665—Portable transfer unit, 
The Fuller Co. 

No. 7666—Small animal warmer, 
Rhinehart Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7667—Feed, grain conveyor, 
LML Engineering & Manufacturing 


7668—Liquid protein supple- 
The Wisconsin Liquid Feed 


. 7669—Bucket -conveyor, Cler- 
Machine Co., Inc. 
. 1670—Reference table for bag 
material, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7671—Mastitis treatment, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7672—Package milling unit, 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7673—Hopper car vibrator, 
Martin Engineering Co. 


98% PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Linwood’s 98% pure calcium carbonate 
available for delivery within 24 hours 
Depending on your requirements, fine, in- 
termediate, or dust-free granules will be shipped in 
bags or covered hopper cars. Write Linwood Stone 
Products Company, Inc., R.R. #2, Davenport, lowa. 


of order. 


Slingshot delivery 


roducts are 
rom receipt 


Na- | 


No. 7674—Bulk feed transport 
body, Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7675 — Duo-directional auger, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7676—Weather effect on busi- 
ness, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7677—Scoop auger, 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7678—Controlled feeding of liq- 
uids, solids, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7679—Control panel indicating 
light, Semco Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. 7680—Front end loaders, The 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7681—A ntibiotic for CRD, 
Elanco Products Co. 

No. 7682—Poultry performance cal- 
culator, Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 

No. 7683—Rat extermination, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7684—Feed flavoring handbook, 
Flavor Corp. of America. 

No. 7685—Tramp Iron Drum Sepa- 
rator, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7686—Bulk truck, Winger 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7687—Calf raising handbook, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 

No. 7688—Base for calf milk re- 
placers, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7689—Antibiotic for swine, 
Elanco Products Co., Div. of Eli Lilly 
& Co. 

No. 7690—Horizontal batch feed 
mixer, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


Sudenga 


No. 7691—Pfizer activity review 
booklet, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
No. 7692—Fluid pump, Clayton 


Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7698—Lightweight bin vibra- 
tor, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7694—Equipment leasing plan, 
Nationwide Leasing Co. 

No. 7695—Promotion for mastitis 
medication, The American Cyanamid 
Co. 

No. 7696—Dried beet pulp, The I. 
S. Joseph Co., Inc. 

No. 7697— Equipment brochure, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7698—Pneumaiic conveying 
system, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Including New 5 Lb. Cans of B-333 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
sour ANIMAL 
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AG SES Net 


Designed 


Sell! 


bags by Chase 


Your package is the “picture” ot your product to your customers and prospects. To make | 


the picture attractive Chase's Art Department is ready to help you design a brand to achieve 
just the right effect for your purpose.: Skilled color printing craftsmen follow through to 


give you a bag that does a top selling job. 


And to make your bag serve—longer and better—we insist on the finest bag materials available, 
bought in the open market and thus not limited to a single source. Our “kraftsmen”’ turn 
these into the toughest bags you ever put feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals—or anything—into. 
If you want bags that are designed to sell 


as well as made to serve, call your Chase Man. CHASE BAG COMPANY | 
Or write us. 355 Lexington Avenue - New York 17, N.Y j 


A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package. 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 


GUL ¢€ 
Ropv 
> 
i 
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Sold by Order of the Board of Directors 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


LEISY BREWING COMPANY 
2400 Vega Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Oct. 11, at 10 A.M. 


Inspection Sept. 25 to Day of Sale, 9 A.M. to 4P.M. 


An excellent selection of Brewing Equipment including Aue Peerless 
No. 36 roller malt mill, kettles, water tanks, Barry Wehmiller 24 wide 
bottle washer, Meyer Dunmore filler, CO, Equipment, Filtration Equip- 
ment, coolers, 80 A. E. Smith, Pfaudler, etc. Tanks and many other 
items too numerous to mention. 


For further information write auctioneer 


Joseph P. Day Co. of Ohio, Inc. 


American Building © Cincinnati, Ohio 


MODEL 


BAG CLOSER 


© New high level in 
performance and 
dependability 


© Greater capacity, 
greater versatility 


than ever before! 


NEW EASE OF OPERATION! The new Model D 
Fischbein Bag Closer can be used efficiently by 
totally inexperienced operators. 


EXTREMELY DEPENDABLE even under the most 
adverse operating conditions. Simple to maintain 
and service. Handles all types of textile and paper 
bags with amazing ease. 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. 


® 2720 30TH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. 
2720 30th Ave. South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Send Details Arrange Demonstration 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| We are interested in the new Fischbein Model D Bag Closer. 
| 

| 

| Address 

| 

| 

| 


| with a mild attack of 


TABLE 1. Body Weight, Feed Consumption and “Appetite of Turkeys in Test 
Item measured At Age, in months ————_____ 
and sex hatching | 2 3 4 5 6 
Average vaiues 
Body weight 
Males. pwitatnaaee 57.4 1.42 4.70 9.00 14.31 18.84 22.23 
Females ean erates 58.6 1.25 3.89 7.06 10.51 12.98 14.49 
Feed consumed lem. ) 
ave 32.8 150.0 173.2 260.2 244.3% 432.1 
Females 28. 132.0 140.8 190.2 208.0 266.1 
‘Appetite''t 
Males .. ry “ns 05! 074 042 .040 042 043 
Females 049 075 045 -040 .035 
Coefficient of variations (in percentages) 
Body weight 
WE. nciecnadsas<acs 7.2 9.3 9.0 10.0 7.6 6.9 6.8 
POND cidecdeccscons 7.9 11.6 9.6 8.8 9.3 11.6 10.5 
Feed consumed 
‘ 33.7 37.1 35.6 26.8 25.0 29.6 
one 43.0 28.0 41.6 39.0 31.8 31.4 
‘Appetite’ 
Males 35.3 25.7 38.1 25.0 33.3 30.2 
Females 42.9 


25.3 40.0 37.5 28.6 29.3 


*Grams at hatching, pounds at monthly intervals. 
+There is no explanation for the reduced feed consumption at 5 months; it may be associated 


““blackhead" 


in the flock at 3% months of age. 


tFeed consumed, divided by body weight of empty bird. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Within 
the same strain of turkeys it is recog- 
nized that individuals differ in body 
weights and measurements at given 
ages. Now a study is underway at 
the University of Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station to try to 
find a simple practical indicator of 
the feed-converting ability of indivi- 
dual turkeys. 

Dr. N. R. Gyles, L. D. Andrews and 
R. M. Smith are conducting the re- 
search. 

They say the variation in birds is 
partly due to genetic differences. 

A report on the study from the 
publication Arkansas Farm Research 
follows: 

Performance tests in turkeys have 
measured feed conversion only on 
a group-fed basis. No reports have 
dealt with measurement of the feed- 
converting ability of individual tur- 
keys. Perhaps this is because it is 
necessary to have birds in individual 
cages and to feed them separately 
over a period of time in order to es- 
tablish differences in feed conversion 
between individual turkeys. This is 
inconvenient and expensive, and as 
yet individual cages have found lit- 


tle application in turkey production. 


Alternative Approach 

Some easier, quicker, and less ex- 
pensive method of estimating the 
feed converting ability of individual 
turkeys would be of great value. 
Such a method would permit plac- 
ing more selection pressure directly 
on this important trait. To date, in 
turkeys as in chickens, feed con- 
version has been selected indi- 
rectly through its association with 
rapid growth. Any genetic variation 
for feed conversion that is independ- 
ent of growth rate has not been 
taken advantage of as yet by turkey 
breeders. 

It is considered that differences 
in appetite must exist between in- 
dividual turkeys, and this may re- 


| flect feed-converting ability if an ap- 


Study Shows Turkey Appetites Vary 


propriate measure and expression of 
appetite can be found. An attempt to 
measure appetite was made recent- 
ly with 150 turkey poults. 

The birds were raised in groups, 
in floor pens. At monthly intervals 
up to six months of age, feed was 
removed from the birds for a period 
of 24 hours. The birds were then 
weighed individually. Feed was re- 
placed in the pens, and the birds 
were permitted to satisfy their ap- 
petites. At the end of two hours, all 
had finished eating. The food was 
withdrawn, and the birds were re- 
weighed individually. The difference 
between the two weights represented 
the feed consumed to satisfy the in- 
dividual’s “appetite” at that time. 
The actual measure of “appetite” 
was expressed by dividing the feed 
consumed by the body weight of the 
empty bird. 

The averages and coefficients of 
variation for body weight, feed con- 
sumption, and “appetite” are given in 
Table 1. It is interesting to note 
that there was no difference in body 
weight at hatching between male and 
female poults. However, as the poults 
grew to maturity, the toms consumed 
more feed than the hens and grew 
faster, but they had similar “appe- 
tites.” 

There was about 4.5 times more 
variation in feed consumption and 
“appetite” than there was in body 
weight. It is yet to be determined 
how much of this variation in “ap- 
petite” is due to genetic differences 
between birds and also how much 
it may be related to the real feed- 
converting ability of the individual 
bird. 

It is hoped these questions may be 
answered next year. The pedigree 
progeny will have their “appetites” 
measured at two, three and four 
months of age, and then will be 
placed in individual cages for actual 
feed conversion measurements from 
four to six months of age. 


ws 


FOREIGN VISITORS AT EQUIPMENT FIRM—A group of foreign visitors, 
traveling under the auspices of International Cooperation Administration, was 
recently entertained at Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. Pictured (left 
to right) in front of the Burrows plant are: Chandrakant V. Gaikwad (India) ; 
Parke W. Burrows, president of Burrows Equipment Co.; Dr. R. C. Ross, 
Urbana, IIL, leader of the group; Robert A. Russell (Rhodesia-~Nyasaland) ; 
Harry E. Lakin (Rhodesia-Nyasaland); Zeev Katz (Israel); John W. Wast- 
coat, vice president and general manager of Burrows, and Raphael Munhoz 
Ruez (Brazil). 
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/ If you aren’t 


increasing your 


fertilizer tonnage 
and making more 


. tell you how! | 


— 


* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive fertilizer dealers have 
growth potential and territory protection, giv- 
ing them room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 
and make more profit. 


* SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs... help to secure new 
business and keep it. 


* RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


DOUGLASS 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 
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* PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 
designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
ings .. . open houses . . . advertising displays 
. .. soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


* CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 
when needed. 


* REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer and phosphorus feed sup- 
plements . . . providing the service and depend- 
ability farmers want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH- 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED e HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


OUGLASS 


VIRGINIA 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, N, C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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DEALER SCHOOL—Product information, service skills and sales techniques 
were studied by Beacon Milling Co. dealers and dealer representatives who 
attended a recent three-day school at Cayuga, N.Y. Shown with them in the 
first row of the picture are, left to right: Dr. Gilbert H. Porter, director of 
dairy research; Dr. J. M. Snyder, director of research, and Robert E. Miller, 


director of marketing. 


Howard Smith Organization, Clayton, N.Y.; 


Jacobs, R. C. Shuchart, Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


The dealer school graduates include, left to right: Second row—Richard Smith, W. 
Allen Grove, Walter H. Grove, Inc., Farm- 
ington, N.J.; John Fisher, Krueger Feed & Supply Co., Scipio Center, N.Y., and Stuart 


| Third row—William Fravor, Ontario Feed & Grain Cooperative, Inc., Mexico, N.Y.; 
Hortonville (N.¥.) Grange Cooperative Assn., Inc.; Robert Smith, 
Donald Miller, E. E. Miller & Son, Geneva, 


13 Lester Hillriegel, 
Missert-Fuller Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N.Y.; 
ALDEN Shell and Bone Builder N.Y., and H. McNeil Brown, Columbia Farm Supply, Hudson, N.Y. 


is better to start with! 
The Alden quarry is noted for its top quality limestone. That’s the 


main reason Alden Shell and Bone Builder is so consistently high CAYUGA, N.Y.—Two practical 
(98% or better) in calcium carbonate. This means stronger bones, training schools recently conducted 
higher egg quality. Also, Alden Shell and Bone Builder is more by the Beacon Milling Co. of Cayuga 
soluble, dust-free, and costs only about half as much as other prod- one for Beacon advisors, members 
ucts. Available in 50-lb. bags. You will like our prompt service. of the company’s field organization, 
Adequate storage assures same-day handling of your order. Stock and the other for Beacon dealers and 
Alden now and share the benefits with your customers. dealer representatives—are indicative 

of the emphasis the eastern feed 
Other Top Quality manufacturer places on thorough in- 

struction in the skills of sales and 


IOWA LIMESTONE PRODUCTS — 
Although Beacon’s schools for ad- 


Alden Calcium Carbonate 
visors and its schools for dealers are 


Always more than 98% pure calcium carbonate. Coarse or regular grind fits all mixing 


needs. Available in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or in bulk. Same-day shipment of bag orders. different in the personnel who attend, 
Dairy-White Sweet Barnlime their purpose and duration, and some 
of the subject matter covered are syn- 


Used by dairymen to absorb moisture, reduce odors, give cows more sure footing on 
slippery floors, and enrich manure. Packed in colorful 50-ib. paper bags. Regular, 
coarse, and extra coarse. 


onymous. 

Beacon’s most recent five-day poul- 

service school for ad- 

: : visors was marked by intensive in- 

Absorbs moisture, helps prevent litter crust, lowers bacteria count, reduces litter cost. . wt and study Ts i included 

Used by more and more poultrymen to keep eggs cleaner. In red and white 50-Ib. bags. struction, an swucy, anc imc roen “< 

such subjects as sources of nutrients 

used in Beacon poultry feeds, funda- 

mentals of poultry nutrition, poultry 


. IOWA LIMESTONE Cc anatomy and diagnosis of disease, 
ompany | Beacon poultry feeding programs, 
DES MOINES, IOWA | artificial insemination of turkeys and 
STANDARD OF SERVICE & QUALITY SINCE 1924 | poultry and egg marketing. 
The first four days of the school 
| were conducted by members of the 
| 
| 


feed company’s poultry research staff, 
while the final day was in the charge 
of marketing department personnel 
for the discussion of sales funda- 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field forthe 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other | Two Separate Weeks 


publication in the feed industry 


A complete training session for ad- 
visors totals 10 days. One five-day 


Simple, Rugged Construction of 
Wenger Multi-Duty Pelleting Systems (wee 


Produce every feed your customers need! : 

The Multi-Duty offers you unmatched versatility. 

Simple rugged construction. Ease of service. Shock 

absorbing V-belt drives—the modern means of power 

transmission. 

Fly wheel action of massive driven sheave keeps Standard of the 

mill pulling smoothly and quietly even through tough- industry for 

est formulas. Eliminates chattering and damaging feed mixing, 

vibration. pelleting, and 

Thoroughly tested and industry proven—no short cooling 
equipment. 


cuts have been taken to bring Wengers’ complete 
integrated pelleting system to the milling industry. 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


Sabetha, Kansas AVenue 4-2133 


Beacon Conducts Schools for Dealers, Advisors 


period, from week end to week end, 
is devoted to poultry service skills, 
and another separate week of in- 
struction is provided for dairy and 
livestock training. 

Julian M. Wright, Eeacon’s sales 
training assistant, noted that the be- 
ginning of the company’s formal 
training programs goes back to at 
least 1942. 

“Being one of the pioneers in serv- 
ice work,” Mr. Wright said, “Beacon 
felt the necessity of a practical train- 
ing course for Beacon sales-service 
representatives in poultry service 
skills, in particular. The first schools 
were devoted primarily to poultry 
service skills. As the company grew 
and its tonnage diversified, duration 
of each school was increased from 
5 days to 10, with some of the added 
time turned over to poultry subjects, 
study of dairy and livestock feeds 
and feeding programs and salesman- 
ship and marketing. 

“But we found it difficult to hold 
our sales and service personnel for 
one 10-day period, particularly over 
a weekend, so a few years ago the 
school was split into a separate week 
for training in poultry service skills 
and an entirely different week de- 
voted to dairy and livestock train- 
ing.” 

Beacon’s sales and service schools 
are open to Beacon salesmen who 
have been hired during the year since 
the past school. Mr. Wright noted 
that Beacon management prefers 
that new salesmen have been out 
in the field in “on-the-job” training 
before attending the formal school 
sessions. 

Schools for Dealers 

About 10 days after completion of 
the poultry portion of the school for 
Beacon advisors, 10 dealers or dealer 
representatives from Beacon’s 13- 
state distribution area attended their 
own separate three-day school de- 
voted to product knowledge, develop- 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 


breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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ment of service skills and sales train- | laboratory in a detailed study of 

ing. | poultry diseases, diagnosis, funda- 
Dr. Gilbert H. Porter, director of | mentals of poultry service problems 

dairy research, was in charge of the and other subjects,” Mr. Wright ex- 

dairy sessions; Dr. J. M. Snyder, di- | plained. 

rector of research, directed the poul- | Friday, the final day of the school, 


try feeds and feeding program, and was turned over to sales and mar- 
tobert E. Miller, director of market- keting subjects. During the morning, 
ing, headed sales and marketing ac- | 4g discussion period conducted by Mr. 
tivities. Mr. Wright was in charge Miller, assisted by Mr. Wright, de- 
of over-all arrangements ; veloped a job description of what the 

The dealer sales training school is men felt was the Beacon advisor’s 
a relatively new project, Mr. Wright job. A film strip and record presen- 
said. Beacon has conducted schools tation in the afternoon was used to 


for and dealers’ | help explain the fundamentals of sell- 
in the field for several years, but the ing Beacon feeds 
practice of having these men receive The school was tuded with a BEACON ADVISORS—Here are the field sales representatives—“advisors’”— 
their instruction at the home office } e Senco: was conclu . : of Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., who attended the company’s most recent 
in Cayuga is of more recent initia- dinner. poultry sales and service school, and their instructors, Beacon executives and 
tion Members of Beacon’s sales and training personnel: 
The first day of this dealer sales service organization in the field have i Left to right: First row—Robert E. Miller, director of marketing; Dr. J. M. Snyder, 
} ; ; : » as “Beac vis & director of h; Dr. L. 8. Mix, vie ident, i M. Wright, sales trainin 
school usually covers dairy subjects been known as Be acon nace ig waged poe og research r. L. S. Mix, vice president, and Julian rig s 3 
and the material is a condensation of several panes. As explainec »y — | Second row—Harold F. Shiflett, Harrisonburg, Va.; Paul Casey, Uxbridge, Mass.; 
information presented at the sales con’s general sales manager, the “ad- Bernard K. Cook, Bath, N.¥.; William W. Martel, Westminster, Md., and Nelson B. 
Jones, Garland, Maine. 


ar Reac visor’ term was chosen “because it 
and service school for Beacon advis ? Third row—Frederick J. Ouderkirk, Northumberland, Pa.; Joseph W. Boswell, West 


ors. The second day of the school is better defines the increasing scope of Chester, Pa.; Kenneth A. Kurjiaka, Lancaster, Pa.; Peter Jackson, DeRuyter, N.Y.; David 
reserved for poultry material also management counseling and guidance P. Records, Exeter, R.I., and Averill T. Mayo, East Barrington, N.H 

j Fourth row—Thaddeus A. Belefski, Montandon, Pa.; Victor S. Blackmore, Laurel, Del.; 
presented earlier to the advisors. On er ided by Beacon men in their — Arthur A. Hallatt, Syracuse, N.Y.; Richard C. Gray, “epee N.H.; Dale 8. Myers, Middle- 
the third day, the marketing depart- tacts with feeders and feed dealers. burg, Pa., and William KR. Steele, Jr., Franconia, Pa 


ment covers sales and marketing sub- 
jects, including a session on holding 
dealer-feeder meetings, Beacon’s end 
product marketing program and fun- 
damentals of selling Beacon feed. 
The school is concluded with a dinner 
attended by Beacon executives and 
members of the research department 
who have worked with the “students” 
during the school. A framed certifi- 
cate is presented to each man who 
attends the three-day school. 


Typical Schedule 

To illustrate the type and extent 
of training received by personnel dur- 
ing Beacon’s school for advisors, Mr. 
Wright outlined studies and activities 
of the company’s most recent poultry 
school. 

The five-day school opened with 
breakfast at 7 a.m. Monday, followed 
by an inspection of the company’s | 
poultry research farm; a laboratory 
study of the ingredients used in Bea- 
con feeds conducted by Olin Rowoth, | 
Beacon’s poultry nutritionist, and a | § 
talk on “Handy Poultry Figures” by by 
Dr. Snyder. 

After lunch, the entire group spent t 
the afternoon practicing poultry serv- 
ice skills, such as vaccinating, dub- 
bing, debeaking, desnooding, wing- 
notching and antibiotic injections. 

Also covered were the organization 
of vaccinating crews and common 
equipment used in vaccination. This 
session was conducted by Dr. John 
Scholes, S. W. Hamilton and Richard 


you 
can 
expect 

more from 


Millar, poultry specialists of the com- y 
pany. 4 
An informal discussion of meat 3 
bird management, Beacon feeding 
programs and feeds followed dinner. 
“The remainder of the week fol- DY the 
lowed a similar pattern with most 
of the time spent in the post mortem ‘ 
Selecting and Proving thousands 
Our job is not breeding . . . it is selecting the best from the nation’s 
top breeders. . . then double checking their performance on our b 
own research farms. Swift insists on the finest breeder stock avail- een or y 


able . . . and supplies the quality necessary for efficient commercial  ——— 
production. the millions 
Hatching 


You can count on Swift’s hatcheries three ways... extra care in 

Bia every step of the hatchery operation... year-round operation 

Gor tp hatching millions of chicks and poults . . . a dependable, continu- 
Pa 


ous source of supply. 
Processing... 


Swift knows the market and consumer preference for broilers and 
turkeys as only a major packer can. 
When you’re planning for profitable, high-volume broiler pro- 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. duction, Swift is ready to help you increase efficiency. 
Victoria Products and Grain Swift’s hatcheries are located in major poultry producing 
(overseas agents) Ltd. areas. 
Blair, Wisconsin Greensboro, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 
CHECK Caldwell, Idaho Jackson, Mississippi Russellville, Kentucky 
Dexter, Missouri Muskogee, Oklahoma Sedalia, Missouri 
FEEDSTUFFS Douglas, Georgia Oxford, Alabama West Point, Mississippi 
Gainesville, Georgia Paris, Texas Yoakum, Texas wna aaaaeet 
ivision 
WANT ADS!! Ask about financing arrangements through Swift's hatcheries. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HIGHT C CAP 


‘No chicken anywhere 

should ever retire 

for the day without 

gizzard full of 
GRANITEETH 

granite grit 


lt gets more food r. 


from less feed 


CONSOLIDATED 

QUARRIES Division 

The Georgia Marble Co. 
Lithonia, Georgia 


“AUREOMYCIN 
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| How Weekly Costs Vary With Age and Weight of Turkey Toms and Hens 
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20 
June 19 price List 
19 orn $44 per ton 
| Pre Starter $116.00 per tor 
18 Starter $92.00 per ton 
| 36% Concentrate $103, per ton 
| 7 
Graph shows feed cost by 
16 the week for toms and hens and total 
cost per lb if other costs are $ os, 
ixed cos Toe 
15 $1.00 per bird. — 
14 
13 
12 
10 |———— 
— 
8 , 
| 
6 | 
Age - Weeks 3 8 12 16 24 28 
| 
| Avg Wt Hens Lb 4.4 7.6 10.9 13.6 15.7 
1.0 $.3 10.1 15.4 20.3 25.) 29.6 


| Avg Wt Toms Lb 


| At What Cost Point Should Turkeys Be Marketed? 


FARGO, N.D.—Because record low 
| turkey prices are upsetting normal 
marketing patterns of a great many 
growers, it is very likely that the 
industry will get some helpful infor- 
mation from a discussion of market 
| timing by a feed company nutrition- 
ist at the recent North Dakota Tur- 
key Convention here on the campus 
of North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Ken Nold of Osborne - McMillan 
| Elevator Co., Minneapolis, provided 
data which should help a grower de- 
cide whether it is best for him to 
sell his birds at less than most effi- 
cient production age or to hold them 


to more than most efficient produc- 
tion age. 

The accompanying graph, which 
Mr. Nold used to illustrate his talk, 
shows how weekly costs vary with 
age and weight of both toms and 
hens. 

“We are in a rather unusual busi- 
ness,”” Mr. Nold remarked. “The mer- 
chandise comes from the hatchery 
at about $6 Ib. The grower works 
with it all summer and then sells 
it to the processor for 16¢ Ib. 

“At three weeks of age the actual 
out-of-pocket cost to that poult is 
about $1 Ib. The feed cost is about 


MOOERS 


Windom, Minnesota 


OOERSMOBILE... 


The Most Versatile Mobile 
Feed Plant in the Industry 


If you are thinking of buying a mobile mill, 
don't make up your mind until you have 


checked the MOOERSMOBILE. 


We will be happy to supply you with addi- 
tional information on request. You be the judge, 


we are sure you will choose a MOOERSMOBILE. 


YOU will profit more with a MOOERS! 


CHOOSE THESE FEATURES: 


Grain Roll and Corn 


8x17" Unloading Auger with 


Cyclone System. Hydraulic Lift. 
+ Largest Mixer—160 cubic feet—  % Choice of Single Engine or Two 
ume 
COMPANY MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
Phone 1-2466 3223 N. 57th St. ° Phone 551-5183 ° Omaha, Neb. 


Shellers for high capacity. 


| 


7¢ Ib. of gain at this age. As the 
bird gets older, more feed is re- 
quired for each additional pound of 
gain and the feed cost per pound of 
meat goes up. As the bird gets heavi- 
er, fixed costs, such as the price of 
the poult, the cost of the fuel, lit- 
ter, ete. is distributed over more 
pounds of meat and this cost per 
pound goes down. At some place in 
this bird’s life the sum of these two 
costs is going to be the lowest.” 


Ages of Lowest Cost 

Mr. Nold noted that experience 
has taught turkey growers that hens 
reach their lowest cost between 19 
and 20 weeks of age and that toms 
reach their lowest cost between 22 
and 24 weeks. 

“Thanks to the recent conversion 
figures of Cornell and other institu- 
tions, it has been possible to calcu- 
late and graph the feed cost figures 
for toms and hens separately,” Mr. 
Nold said. ‘The graph shows how the 
weekly costs vary with age and 
weight of both toms and hens. These 
costs have been based on corn as 
the grain, but if other grains are 
used and priced at their comparative 
feed value there should be little dif- 
ference in feed costs. 

“To help estimate how fast cost 
per pound of gain goes up on toms 
and hens before and after the low- 
est cost point, total cost figures were 
graphed for each sex. An arbitrary 
cost figure of $1 per bird was used 
for this. 

“The up and down position of these 
lines can be altered significantly in 
individual cases by high mortality 
or outstanding management effi- 
ciency, but the general conforma- 
tions of the lines should not change 
very much,” he explained. 


LONFOSCO 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden's Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB —as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB—Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Quality 


AT LOW CosT... 7:11, 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT by 


2000 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO U.S.A. 


... the equipment you need for the 
job you want done! A complete line 
of standard pieces . . . plus cost- 
free consultation and engineering 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Weathertight, dust tight . . . for 
inside or outside installation! 


“iy 

VERTICAL CONVEYOR 

Only one moving part for 

positive, uniform flow. All steei 
construction. 


NEW! JiFFy 
JOINT 


Only two 
sections | 
Adjusts to 
every angle! 
Economical ! 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Standard and heavy duty 
models for every need. Seif 
supporting construction, lock- 
formed legging. 


Write: Dept. A 


= MANUFACTURING CO. * SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


FEED WORKSHOPS—tThe workshop program of the Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn. conference included discussion sessions on credit and outside selling. 
In the photo above, at the left, is Al Haga, Peterson-Biddick, Wadena, Minn., 
moderator for the discussion entitled “Farmers—Feed Dealers—Charge Ac- 
counts,” and at the right is R. M. Bird, farm credit department manager for 
the Goodhue County National Bank, Red Wing, Minn. In the photo at the 
right are the speaker and moderator for the discussion entitled “Outside 
Salesmen—Good or Bad?” At the left in that photo is Warren Engelland, 
regional sales manager with Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis, the speaker, and at 
the right is the moderator, Jack Conlee, Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Northwest Meeting 


Few Feed Men Question 
Value of Outside Salesman 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
and PAUL CROCKETT 
Feedstuffs Staff 


| er for the workshop session entitled 
“Outside Salesmen—Good or Bad?” 
told his audience that an outside 
MINNEAPOLIS — Few feed men salesman can be a real asset for the 
question the value of the outside firm which is after all the business 
salesman in their business, but they it 
find answers hard to come by in at oe other businesses, 
working out a compensation plan as | said Mr. Engelland, “you must solve 


well as certain other aspects of out- | a ee ee = 
side selling. ‘ alesmé s 


for you.” 

This was the conclusion reached | Mr. Engelland told the group that 
here by members of the Northwest | an outside salesman can be of great 
Retail Feed Assn. in their conference | value to a firm because he can help 
held Sept. 18-19 at the Pick-Nicollet | cystomers by meeting them where 
Hotel. Also among the topics for their problems are. 
workshop sessions of the conference | = “}¥e'}) discover the customer's prob- 
was feed business credit. | lems quickest right on the farm,” said 

The Northwest group this year | the speaker. “He can see things there 
shifted its meeting to a fall date to | that the customer will not mention 
avoid conflicts with other meetings | when he’s in the store.” 
and to avoid the potential problem of | What's Expected of Feed Man? 
severe winter weather. The group 7 ; 
previously has met in January. Offi- _ Referring to a survey that was de- 
cers elected at the last meeting will | Signed to find out what the farmer 
continue in office until next year. expects of the feed dealer, Mr. Engel- 

’ , _| land said that the farmer wants to 

Warren Engelland, regional sales | },, provided with the best and most 
manager for Nutrena Mills, Inc., | economical feed, equipment, supplies 
Minneapolis, who was featured speak- and services that are reasonably pos- 
sible. 


T. IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 188) 
Minngs@polis, Minnesota 


RN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


GUN 
GRAMEIN, NO. DAKOTA 


ws “The farmer wants to be informed 
of all current goods and services 
available to him, and he’s after quali- 
fied information that will help him 
do a better job,” the Nutrena sales 
manager explained. 

“To handle these demands,” Mr. 
Engelland said, “I feel the best job 
can be done when services are ren- 
dered in person right on the farm. 

“When you work with the farmer 
at his place of operation, he soon be- 
gins to feel that you are on his team 
—he actually begins to consider you 
as a partner in his operation.” 


Problems to Solve 


But the group was cautioned that 
there are problems to be solved when 
the decision to hire an outside sales- 
man is made. The speaker cited three 


Trace Mineral 


EMAN and SONS 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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basic problems: Who should be hired, 
how should he be paid, and how 
should he be trained? 

In discussing the first problem, Mr. 
Engelland said that every situation 
is different, but if “experience is a 
good teacher, hire someone that is 
already employed. If you hire a man 
who is unemployed, be sure you ask 
yourself why he is unemployed. There 
could be many reasons, but usually 
he was unsuccessful in his last job,” 
the speaker told his audience. 

Compensation Plan 

Mr. Engelland said that there is 
no such thing as a perfect compen- 
sation plan—but some are better than 
others. “You can buy a man’s time 
or physical presence, but you can’t 
buy enthusiasm, initiative and loyal- 
ty—these you have to earn and 
teach,” he told the group 
from the audience re- 
as many different com- 
pensation plans as there were feed 
men present. One member of the 
audience said he used a combination 
of wages and commission—75% in 
wages and 25% in bonuses and com- 
Another said he paid a 
straight salary plus profit sharing 
Still another pointed out that he paid 
a salary and commission for feed that 
was paid for—the latter plan offer- 
incentive for feed 


Response 
vealed about 


missions 


ing a collection 
bills outstanding. 
The group was told by another 


member of the audience that his firm 
went its outside salesmen’s or- 
ders every night—any questions about 
finance are handled by management 
on a day-to-day basis. This way, man- 
agement is responsible for accumu- 
lated money on the books—not the 
salesman, the feed man said. 


over 


One compensation question asked 
pertained to the farmer who _ pur- 
chased feed for the firm several days 
after the salesman had called on him 
This question was answered by Jack 
Conlee, Osborne - McMillan Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, who moderated the 
session. 

Mr. Conlee that a common 
practice was to pay a commission on 
volume over that which existed be- 
fore the salesman was hired. “This 
way, you're paying the new man a 


said 


commission for new business,” he 
said 
The group was also told that an 


outside salesman doesn’t always 
prove his worth in sales only. “He 
may help management discover why 
certain farmers dislike doing business 


with the firm,” Mr. Engelland said 
“The outside salesman may help 
maintain tonnage that otherwise 


might be lost for various reasons.” 

Moving to the third problem—how 
should the outside salesman be 
trained—Mr. Engelland said that this 
hurdle should be “crossed before the 
man is hired.” 

“Remember,” he said, “that an em- 
ployee cannot be expected to be bet- 
ter than his boss or superior. If you 
don't provide a way for your outside 
salesman to become’ well-trained, 
chances are he won't take it upon 
himself to learn and it can be very 
expensive to begin with if the new 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


man doesn’t know what is expected 
of him.” 
Credit Session 


In the session on credit, entitled 
“Farmers — Feed Dealers — Charge 
Accounts,” R. M. Bird, farm credit 


manager for Goodhue 
County National Bank, Red Wing, 
Minn., told the feed men that the 
best credit policy for them is “no end 
of checking before credit is granted.” 
Moderator for this workshop was Al 
Haga, Peterson - Biddick, Wadena, 
Minn. 

Mr. Bird said that businesses grant- 
ing credit should insist on better 
farm record keeping. 

He further pointed out that farm 
credit departments are being estab- 
lished or have been established in 
many banks and that these depart- 
ments can provide good credit infor- 
mation for feed men. 

The bank executive warned the 
feed men not to think that the man 
coming through the door of the feed 
mill is there because “‘you have the 
feed in the world—it may be 
that you have the easiest credit pol- 
icy in the world.” 

Noting poor prices received for 
agricultural products, Mr. Bird said 
that the tendency had been that the 
principal of farm loans has not been 
reduced during the last 30 months 


department 


best 


He stated that when loan principal 
is not reduced and deposits do not 
grow, as during a period of depressed 


farm prices, a bank can not extend 
new credit. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bird said that he is 


staying with his old customers in the 
farm credit department. He indicated 
it is unfortunate for young farmers 
that he has to tell them he is unable 
to loan them money for improving 
their farming operations at the pres- 
ent. But, he said, it appears that the 
present crop year will be a good one, 
and this could reduce principal on 
outstanding loans and make it possi- 
ble to make new farm loans. 


Intermediate Credit 


Mr. Bird said he 
in intermediate 


is a firm believer 
credit for farmers, 
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as inaugurated by his bank 15 years 
ago. Loans are made for a period of 
several years for enlarging and im- 
proving farming operations. And, he 
pointed out that such loans, made 
wisely, greatly improve business for 
the feed man and the community in 
general. Such a loan, Mr. Bird said, 
may grow over a period of five years 
and then reduction of the principal 
begins. He said that his bank has 
never had a foreclosure on this in- 
termediate type of loan. 

Other 


workshop sessions were: 
“The Recent Changes in the Wages- 
Hours Law” and “What About the 
U.S. Food and Drug Regulations?” 
University of Minnesota faculty mem- 
bers appeared on an animal nutri- 
tion and management program. 


MEAT MEAL 
FISH MEAL 
FEEDING OIL 


“Wellens & Co. 


MINNESOTA 


PERFE 


PARTNERS 
WHY PAY FOR COMPLETE 
FUMIGATION NOW? 


Stopped 


the ECONOMICAL WAY! 


‘Ll HOLD “EM DOWN 
COOL WEATHER... 


_ AERATION 


DOUGLAS TETRASPOT CONTROLS LOCAL 
INFESTATION — SPOT OR SURFACE 


GOOD WORK, 
PARTNER! 


- 


AERATION 


AERATION 


ASK your DOUGLAS Man 
how you can save money by 
using TETRASPOT to control 
spot and surface insect infes- 
tation. With TETRASPOT you 
don’t pay good money to 
fumigate un-infested grain. 


t 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 


‘COMPANY 


| 

; | 
THEN I'LL “KNOCK COLD” 
| FREE! 

45 Years of Dependable Service 


ie 
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Favorable Dairy Situation Noted; 
Decline in Milk Cow Total Slows 


WASHINGTON—A generally fav- | 


orable dairy situation-—- which has 
brought a slowing of the decline in 
milk cow numbers—is pointed out 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its recent dairy situation re- 


There have been steadily improving 
milk prices in relation to feed prices. 
Also, there have been lower prices 
for beef cattle. As a result, the down- 
trend in milk cow numbers, as reflect- 
ed in the summer figures, slowed 
greatly in 1960 and again this year, 
USDA noted. 


After declining sharply in 1958 and | 


1959, the decline was only about 350,- 
000 head in 1960 and 150,000 head 
this year. The number of milk cows 
on farms in June, 1961, was about 
17.4 million—less than 1% below a 
year earlier. However, the total was 


nearly 20% less than the total 10 
years ago, reflecting the longer term 
decline. This drop in numbers results 
from declines in -demand for some 
dairy products and also from the in- 
creased productivity per cow. 

While beef prices have edged down- 
ward since 1959, they are still higher 
than the low level of 1956. Also, milk 
prices in relation to feed prices have 
been improving for several years, 
with the recent improvement attrib- 
uted mostly to higher milk prices 
following increases in price supports. 
At any rate, there has been less 
attraction te farmers to move out of 
dairy operations and into other enter- 
prises, such as beef cattle—with the 
result that the decline in milk cow 
numbers has slowed. 

Furthermore, for the remainder of 
1961, milk-feed price ratios are ex- 


pected to be above average relation- 
ships, even though there may be some 
increase in feed prices. Beef cattle 
and hog prices are expected to re- 
main relatively stable. 


Milk Output 

After faltering earlier, milk output 
per cow the past six months has re- 
sumed its rate of growth. Production 
per cow on Sept. 1 was 20.5 lb., about 
5% above the previous record for the 
date. With the higher rate of pro- 
duction and a slowdown in the cow 
numbers decline, milk production for 
1961 should top last year’s output of 
122.9 billion pounds by more than 
1.5 billion pounds. 

Cash receipts to farmers for milk 
and dairy products this year may ex- 
ceed last year’s total of $4.7 billion 
by 3 or 4%. About half of the in- 
crease has come from higher prices, 
the rest from larger production and 
a continuing shift by farmers to sale 
of whole milk from the sale of farm- 
separated cream. 

In connection with milk cow num- 
bers, it is of interest to feed men and 


What Have These Got 
That No Other 
Coccidiosis Program Has? 


CocciVAc. plus Trithiadol: Give You... 
PLANNED EXPOSURE AND CONTROL 


for early, lasting immunity. This gives the best coxy protection and elimi- 
nates coxy as a factor in later stress conditions. 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER CHICKS 


that utilize feed efficiently—grow well—perform well in the laying house. 


LASTING PROTECTION 


from Coccidiosis in the laying house. Immunity, once developed, continues 
through the useful life of the laying bird. 


immuni ly, lasting protection. 


inexpensive for 


Lasting Immunity to 
Coccidiosis requires 
exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of Cocct- 
Vac and a recommended coccidiostat, 
such as TRITHIADOL, assures both! 


CoccrVAac, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides 
a measured exposure through vaccination 
... TRITHIADOL, the superior, time-tested 
coccidiostat by Sterwin, protects while 
immunity is developing. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


CoceiVac is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 


*While some growers use other coccidio- 
stats with CoccrVac, TRITHIADOL is 
recommended because of its proved effi- 
ciency with the CocciVac program. 


others that over the years there has 
been considerable variation among 
regions and states in the changes in 
the numbers — largely because 
changes in demand for milk have not 
been uniform and because of differ- 
ences in availability and attractive- 
ness of alternatives to dairy farm- 
ers. 

For example, the sharpest reduc- 
tions in numbers have been in the 
south central region, where farmers 
have shifted grassland and other re- 
sources from dairy to beef cattle to 
a greater extent. Shifting to beef has 
also been pronounced in much of the 
west north central region, where 
there has been a decline in demand 
for milk. On the other hand, lack 
of more attractive alternatives in the 
north Atlantic region and a rapidly 
growing population in the West have 
limited declines in milk cow numbers 
in those regions to only 4 and 5%, 
compared with the 19% decline for 
the U.S. as a whole. 


POULTRY 


(Continued from page 29) 


costs and shorten the time from hen 
to consumer. 

The egg business in California is 
adequate to supply the needs of its 
population with some left over for 
Nevada and Arizona. Forecasts of 
population and egg production per 
hen over the next five years show no 
need for more hens than we now 
have. In fact we now have too many 
hens at 28 million in June with egg 
prices slightly below the U.S. aver- 
age. Egg prices could be up to 2¢ 
above the U.S. average if we had 
only 26 million hens. With increasing 
integration between production and 
marketing we could have better man- 
aged production to fit our markets, 
and a higher profit for all concerned. 
A complete production control pro- 
gram does not appear desirable or 
feasible, but wise planning of produc- 
tion on a voluntary basis could keep 
the business profitable for efficient 
producers. 

Hatchery Operations 

In 1960 there were 101 chick hatch- 
eries operating in California and 
these hatched 60,128,000 broiler type 
chicks and 57,521,000 egg type chicks. 
Sixty-eight turkey hatcheries hatched 
16,877,000 poults. 

The poultry business in California 
is big business in doliars. In 1960 the 
value of eggs produced was over $168 
million. The value of turkeys pro- 
duced was at a record high of $71 
million. Broilers produced were a 
record in quantity, but the value of 
$36 million was below the value in 
the early 1950's. These plus the rec- 
ord low value of farm chickens sold 
brought the total value to about $283 
million for eggs and poultry. This 
figure was exceeded only once, in 
1953. 

This great poultry production prob- 
ably used 2.5 million tons of feed. At 
$65 ton this would come to around 
$162 million. This feed is adequately 
supplied by several national com- 
panies, many local feed companies 
and around seven or more regional 
and local cooperatives. Competition 
is keen and each firm is trying hard 
to hold or increase its share of the 
business. 


BBB BBL 


( 
Pellet Mills | 
| Are Our Only; 
| Business 


)tion. 20 years of experience, bring new 
modern methods of design and construction ( 
) that give the greatest profitable service. 


‘ For Complete Details Write: 


Oliver Machine Works 


2518 North Lee Street 
Moaete, 
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Have your day-old chicks 
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Enzymes are not new... enzymes that work ae 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS ABOUT 


Patent Pending 


Nopgro is most beneficial in 


low protein high rations 


where the protein level is 10.5% or less 


AND NOW THAT NOPGRO IS OUT OF THE 
LABORATORY: AND INTO THE FEEDLOT 


here are three rules of thumb for your consideration 


1. Feeding Nopgro increases gains by 0.25 lb. per 
head, per day. 


2. It takes gains of only 0,02 Ib. per head, per day, 
to pay for Nopgro. 


3. In 82% of the last 17 field trials, Nopgro 
brought extra profits averaging $2.90 for every 60c 
spent for Nopgro. 


bh Lb 


Find out more about Nopgro, the feed additive for 
this decade. Let us prove to you that low-protein 
rations, with just a pinch of Nopgro, will perform 
as well as medium-protein rations . . . or better. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Newark, N.J. 


Please send me your round-up of facts about Nopgro. 


Name 


Address 


City, zone, state ___ 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| Company name 
| 

| 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. GD, 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France ¢ Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin,calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 


OCTOBER « 
29/30) | 
MONTH 
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WIND TUNNEL—Shown here is the wind tunnel mechanism which keeps | 


the plastic “bubble” broiler house inflated and brings about a complete change 


of air every four or five minutes. 


Study ‘Bubble’ House for Broilers 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ATHENS, GA.—Behind a hatchery 
building here, experiments are being 


conducted to see how broilers thrive | 


in a plastic “bubble” house which 
proponents believe will lead not only 
to better environmental control but 
also to air conditioning for broilers. 

Some 4,000 broilers have been 
placed in the white plastic building 
which measures 120 by 30 ft. and 10 
ft. high. Huge blowers keep fresh, 
clean air moving into the structure 
and maintain an even temperature 
day and night. In the winter com- 
pletely dry, gas-produced heat will be 
pumped into the building and in the 
summer cool, clean air will go 
through an electronic, semi-automatic 
filter system. 

The people who are working on this 
new type of housing say they are 
confident that here birds can be 
grown practically germ-free. They 
plan to use no vaccinations and no 
medication. 

Julius Bishop, owner of the Bishop 
Hatchery well an integrated 
system including a feed mill, has been 
interested in developing a system for 


as as 


“BUBBLE” BROILER HOUSE — Above is an exterior view of the plastic 
“bubble” house being tested at Athens, Ga. The building is 120 by 30 ft. and 
10 ft. high and will house 4,000 broilers. It will be heated in the winter with 
a warm air furnace. The goal is to raise broilers to 3'4 Ib. in seven weeks 
in the germ-free surroundings. Below is an interior view of the broiler house. 
The vinyl covering material is kept inflated by air pumps at the side, and 
there are also metal pipe supports. Tests with air conditioning are slated for 


next summer. 


producing birds as germ-free as pos- 
sible. He is convinced that proper 
growing conditions will help him 
achieve this goal. He has done con- 
siderable research over a period of 
years and was instrumental in the 
production of some “free’’ breeders. 
He wanted to see if they could be 
produced and carry them to the 
third generation. However, as he 
pointed out at a recent talk before 
the Georgia Poultry Institute, practi- 
cality entered into the picture. 

Hearing about some experiments 
with plastic buildings in Alabama 
last year, Mr. Bishop investigated and 
decided to do more work on them. 

Cites Alabama Tests 

Don Morrell, who conducted the 
tests in Alabama, is now in Athens 
working with Mr. Bishop's operation. 
“I’m convinced after the two tests 
in Alabama that this will bring a 
new type of broiler house into exist- 
ence. Our tests in Alabama indicate 
it will be possible to produce 3% Ib. 
broilers in seven weeks. In Alabama 
we produced 3,410 lb. and had only 
28 Ib. condemned,” he said. 

Hopes are that these records can 
be duplicated or bettered in the ex- 


| It 


at Athens, 


Mr. 


periments Morrell 
said. 

One of the advantages of the fab- 
ric type of house, Mr. Morrell said, 
is that it can be moved to new loca- 
tions. The fabric can be rolled into 
a small, compact package and load- 
ed onto a pickup truck, if needed. 

The present building’s fabric is a 

vinyl! plastic, but if the experiments 
are successful future buildings will 
probably use a nylon type of materi- 
al, which, Mr. Morrell says, will have 
a life expectancy of 12 to 15 years. 
is also fire resistant. 
The material, although held up by 
air forced into the interior, is also 
supported by a framework of % in. 
pipe, similar to that used for water 
systems. The pipes form an archway 
and the fabric rests on these sup- 
ports. The ends of the building are 
wooden sections in which doors have 
been mounted. 


Environment Control 

Tests show that temperature in- 
side the structure is 4 to 6° cooler 
than exterior readings. When the sun 
is shining against the fabric, suffi- 
cient light is provided making the use 
of artificial illumination unnecessary, 
it was stated. 

Engineers point out that with the 
ventilating system it will be possible 
to change the air in the house every 


| four to five minutes. 


| tion for houses has been 


The possibility of the house making 
air conditioning feasible is being 
watched by researchers. The equip- 
ment will not be installed until next 
year, however, because of the late- 
ness of getting the building up. Re- 
searchers have pointed out that the 
biggest handicap in using refrigera- 
the dust 
control factor. The air filters become 
clogged and have to be replaced at 
least once a day, it is reported. 

By using an electronic washing sys- 
tem for cleaning air, this problem 
may be overcome, the developers feel. 

Tests in Alabama, without air con- 
ditioning, have shown there is a min- 
imum of dust in the houses, with the 
forced air cooling system being used. 
It is pointed out that even with blend- 
ed air the dust particles are removed 
almost automatically and with the 
use of the semi-automatic washing 
system with refrigeration, this prob- 
lem will be overcome also. 

Wood shavings are being used as 
litter and Mr. Morrell said it is be- 
lieved that by treating the shavings 
with chemicals the litter can be used 
for a much longer period of time. 

With the refrigerated system it is 
planned to line the overhead fabric 
with fiber glass to keep the air cool 
inside the building. 

Dry Heat System 

To keep the building warm in the 
winter, a heating system has been 
installed, using gas as a fuel. The 
heat will be placed against metal 
pipes which will then be subjected 
to air pressure. This will give a dry 
heat, eliminating the humidity con- 
trol problem, Mr. Morrell says. 

The fact is, engineers say, there 
will be so little humidity inside the 
structure that supplementary mois- 
ture will be provided by means of 
water pipes equipped with togging 
devices. Instruments will show the 
amount of humidity needed. 

The air circulating system has a 
capacity of 5,000 cu. ft. a minute 
without any recirculating, Mr. Mor- 
rell said. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell, developer 
of the Flutter Jet washing system 
for air, is cooperating in the experi- 
ments as is the Reznor heating sys- 
tem manufacturer, Mr. Morrell com- 
mented. 

While the tests are being conduct- 
ed with broilers, it is also believed 
the building offers possibilities for the 


growing of breeder stock due to the 
| ideal air environment, officials say. 
| The disease problem, it is hoped, will 
| be minimized. 


Feed Men, Ag Agents 
Urged to Cooperate 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — 
tinued development of a philosophy 
of cooveration between feed men and 


Con- 


county agents was urged here by 
R. W. Shoffner, director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service, Raleigh, in a talk before 
feed men who gathered at the Cav- 


alier Hotel for the North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven- 
tion. 


Referring to the title of his talk 
“How the Feed Manufacturers’ Per- 
sonnel and County Agricultura] 
Agents, Working Together, Can Help 
the Farmer’’—Mr. Shoffner said that 
“we must realize that we must work 


| together for a common cause and 


that is to have a satisfied customer— 
the farmer. 

“In developing a philosophy of co- 
operation, we must know each other; 
we must trust each other in our field 
of services. This will necessitate feed 
industry field men and county agri- 
cultural agents being together on 
their recommendations so as to elim- 
inate any conflicting information— 
one can supplement the other,” Mr. 
Shoffner told the group. 

He stated that this type of rela- 
tionship must exist if the feed indus- 
try and the extension service are to 
make their maximum contribution to 
the farmer. 

In discussing the farmer's large in- 
vestment and desire to reduce costs 
by cutting corners, Mr. Shoffner said 
that he “didn’t think home mixing of 
feed was a general recommendation 


| today. This is becoming out dated due 
| to specialization, technology and serv- 


| and processing, 


| way 


ices by feed manufacturers,” he stat- 
ed. “This will continue long as 
the industry does its job. No longer 
can any one industry get by with a 
poor quality product—-someone else 
is standing by to serve your cus- 
tomer.” 

Moving to the field of marketing 
the North Carolina 
extension director said that continued 
efforts toward improvements should 
be examined here. “This is where ex- 
tension agents and your personnel 
(industry field men) should be in 
close contact and have a complete 
understanding. This is an area that 
can cause misunderstanding all the 
to the farmer,” he declared. 
“However, I realize contracts and 
agre2ments help this situation.” 

Mr. Shoffner said that one sure 
way of helping the farmer is by ev- 
eryone’s telling the story of agricul- 
ture. “The general public today has 
a misconception of the role of agri- 
culture,” he stated. 


Quality Control Group 
Plans Oct. 19-20 Event 


ST. LOUIS—The addition of nine 
more speakers from varied fields and 
seminars on computerized quality 
control and the advanced uses of sta- 
tistics have completed the program 
of the 16th Midwest Conference of 
the American Society for Quality 
Control, Oct. 19-20, at the Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis, ac- 
cording to Alan W. Peterson, pub- 
licity chairman. 

Mr. Peterson said that requests for 
advanced information from across 
the country indicate that attendance 
at the event will have a national, as 
well as a regional flavor. 

He noted that more than 500 qua)l- 
ity control personnel from many 
states and industries are expected to 
hear experts from their own and 
other fields develop the theme “The 
Universality of Statistics.” 

The technical program includes 
three lines: Quality control, indus- 
trial statistics and statistics and 
“X,” where the “X” ingredient is 
medicine, warfare, sociology, crime, 
stock market, baseball, gambling and 
weather. 
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CONSUMER QUALITY.. 


Vantress Cross Means: (1) Tastier and ten- 
derer chickens because of rapid growth in the 
field. (2) More eye appeal because of better 
conformation. (3) Better meat to bone ratio 
and a higher percent of yield in preferred 
parts: Breasts, Thighs and Drumsticks. 


PRODUCTION 


More important today than ever before is 
the bred-in superior performance available 
in the Vantress Dominant White Male Line. 
Vantress Cross meat chickens live better, 
grow faster, use less feed per pound of meat 
produced and give higher eviscerated yield. 
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INTERNATIONAL GENETICS CORPORATION 
DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


SIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic [ngredient for All Feeds and 


FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manafacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


EAN PROCESSORS 


Phone: 522-3391 


NEW! 
Portable 
Electric 
Bag 
Closing 


Machine 


operations are limited or 


duction machines. 


FINEST QUAUTY 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 


inter- 


mittent and do not justify 7 
installation of large, high pro- 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT— 9" pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa: 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL— Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Uni Sk 


MACHINE COMPANY 


413 North Franklin Street . 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


| shipped in from other areas,” he 


| lation of 


| below 


Speaker Notes Southeast Leads 
Nation in Feed Tonnage Growth 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Special Correspondent 


ATHENS, GA.—Manufactured feed 
tonnage in the Southeast has been 
increasing at a faster rate than in 
any other area of the country, the 
Southeastern Feed Production School 
was told by Oakley M. Ray, director 
of market research, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 

In five of the last 10 years, produc- 
tion in the Southeast has increased 
13% or more above the preceding 
year, he pointed out. In each of the 
last 12 years, Southeastern produc- 
tion has increased from the preceding 
year. 

Nationally, he said, industry ton- 
nage is expected to set a new record 
in 1961 and to exceed 50 million tons 
by 1970. U.S. manufactured tonnage 
increased from 25.5 million tons in 
1948 to 39.5 in 1960, an increase of 
more than 50%, he added. 

Again pointing to the South, where 
broiler production has zoomed, Mr. 
Ray predicted the feed manufactur- 
ing industry in the South will expand 
at the same rate as the expansion of 
livestock (including poultry) produc- 
tion. 

“The most efficient feed mill opera- 
tion appears to be a relatively small 
plant located in an area of concen- 
trated livestock production. There- 
fore, most feed will be formulated in 
‘the South as needed instead of being 
said 


Future Developments 


Like others in the industry who 
have referred to the increasing popu- 
lation in the U.S., Mr. Ray said the 
consumption of meat products is in- 
creasing and more will be required. 
It has been predicted that the popu- 
this country will be 219 
million by 1970, 20% above 1960. 

“Manufactured feed consumption 
per protein consuming animal unit 
increased about 30% during the last 
10 years, and there still is consider- 
able room for improvement in rations 
fed,” Mr. Ray said. “Average per- 
formance per pound of feed is well 
the performance achieved by 


| the best producers.” 


| end product to be meat, 


Most Efficient Method 
“The industry should consider the 
milk and 
eggs and then search for the most 
economical method to supply the feed 
needed to produce the end product. 
In general, the method that is likely 


“The Forward 


Look In Elevators...” 


At Harvard, Nebraska, the N.K.C. Grain Co. recently installed a 
1,000 bushel per hour ACE High Continuous Flow Dryer, which 
provides them with the most modern, convenient, and economical 
dryer available in America today. This dryer replaced a 350 
bushel per hour ACE High, which had successfully performed for 
the past two years. With a greater capacity requirement, the 


owners turned again to AC 


E High to meet their expanding needs. 


If you operate an elevator and are interested in a continuous flow 
dryer with high performance at a purchase price far below what 
you would normally expect to pay, then you would be wise to fill 
out the enclosed coupon. ACE High Dryers are successfully prov- 
ing themselves all over the country, wherever elevator operators 
need efficiency, economy, and dependability. If you are interested 
in more information on the ACE High Dryer, fill out the coupon 


and mail to: Dept. 
Box 540, Salina, Kansas. 
* Mr. Elevator Operator: 


10-AL-7-2 ACE Supply & Equipment Co., 


The manufacturers of ACE High Con- 


tinuous Flow Grain Dryers have a full line of farm bin aeration 


systems, which have attrac 


tive dealer discounts. Why not provide 


your customers with aeration equipment at a price they can 
afford—at a price you can sell profitably. Please check request 
for aeration equipment on the enclosed coupon. 


Yes, I would like more information on: 

(C10 ACE High Continuous Flow Grain Dryers 

() ACE-O-MATION Farm Bin Aeration 
Systems 

(C0 Nearest ACE High Dealer 


Name. 
Address. 
City 


State 


to prevail will maximize efliciency 
through the entire process of obtain- 
ing ingredients, producing the feed 


| and distributing it tu the point where 


it is consumed by livestock. 
“Experts in the field are seeking 

efficient methods which will tend to 

require the fewest hours of labor, the 


| least cost of transportation of ingre- 


| dients and feed combined. 


The goal 
is to minimize the number of times 
ingredients and feed will be handled.” 

Continuous pressures for increas- 
ing the number of feeds produced have 
been felt, and in the future many 
mills will find it profitable to drop 
several of their lowest volume items 
and concentrate on fewer kinds of 
feed. Some mills will limit output 
to the production of feed for a single 
class of livestock, he predicted. 

Where will the increased tonnage 
go? For one thing, he said, a smaller 
proportion will go to dairy and egg 
feeds, while more will be devoted to 
broiler, turkey and beef, speaking for 
the country as a whole. It will not 
be true for every area, and the South 
will vary from the U.S. total in 
roughly the same proportion as it 
varies from the U.S. in the number 
of each class of livestock and poultry 
produced. 

Turkey production has been in- 
creasing faster than any other major 
animal product. Chicken production 
is expected to be more than 80% 
above 1950 levels. Egg production was 
fairly stable during the 50’s and 1961 
output is forecast at only 1% above 
1950 because of declining egg con- 
sumption. 

Beef, on the other hand, is expected 
to be 60% above 1950 and pork pro- 
duction is expected to be up only 8% 
Milk production has shown only a 
mild increase of 7% for 1961 over 
1950. 

Indications are that bulk handling 
is on the increase and there will be 
more of these deliveries to nearby 
farms, with unloadings being made 
directly into feeders or bulk bins 
which are serviced by mechanical 
equipment. This will necessitate less 
rehandling on the farms. 

More Integration 

Mr. Ray told the group to look for 
vertical integration to increase. 

“Some of the increase in integra- 
tion will be in the form of large own- 
ership operations with hired labor,” 
he said. “Integrators and producers 
who have a contractual relationship 
will use more of the share-the-profit, 
share-the-loss type of contract to en- 
courage maximum efficiency from all 
contracting parties. Integration will 
develop fastest in turkeys and eggs, 
but will also increase in livestock. 

“Farmers are going to need more 
capital and will be interested in elimi- 
nation of production and marketing 
risks. Then, too, suppliers will be 
vigorously competing against each 
other. So will processors, and retail- 
ers are demanding large volumes of 
uniform products delivered on a reg- 
ular schedule, which lends to bigness. 
It is difficult to fulfill these require- 
ments with many small, uncoordinat- 
ed farm production units,” he said. 


N. K. Parrish 
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Abstracts foams Abroad 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden Skis 


Moisture Terminology 


E. Otto and B. Piatkowski propose 
a new, practical nomenclature to indi- 
cate the moisture content of feed- 
stuffs (Dv. 73). These German re- 
searchers suggest that “trocken”’= 
“dry” means the feedstuff contains 
86% dry substance (=‘“Trockensub- 
stanz”, abbreviated “TS”); if TS is 
57%, the product is “trockenkrue- 
melig”=“dry-crumbly”; if it is only 
43%, the feedstuff is “feuchtkrue- 
melig”=“moist-crumbly”; at 34%, it 
becomes “dickbreiig” = “Thick-slud- 
gy”, and if TS is 28% or less, the 


feedstuff is called “nass”—“wet.” 
Pigs on wet rations utilized the | 


feed as well as those on dry or drier 
rations, but the former required the 
addition of 5-15 gm. (%-% oz.) of 
salt and showed a tendency to devel- 
op more fat. 


Feed Preferences of Calves 


Palatability studies by two French 
investigators, C. M. Mathieu and E. 
Weyat-Litre (Bms. 27605), enabled 
them to classify the main cereals in 
order of their preference. More than 
100 calves were used in the experi- 
ment. In addition to 200 liters (ap- 
prox. 55 gal.) of milk, with some hay 
and water ad libitum, the calves 


Safe, clean, jam-safe transfer of dusty chemicals, 
grains and flours is now possible with the advanced 
filter design of this new pneumatic transfer unit. 


Newest FULLER portable transfer unit 
handles dusty materials 


Designed to handle a wide range of dusty materials such 
as plastics, chemicals, grains and flours, the newest Fuller 
Transfer Unit is a continuous filter type for dense stream 


pneumatic conveying. 


Principal design feature of the new high capacity transfer 
unit is a newly developed, completely automatic filter. This 
unit is of extremely simple construction, its filter elements 
being cleaned continuously by a single master valve driven 
by a hp. motor. The valve has only one moving part, the 
rotor, which is carried in two bearings, sealed for life. 

Fuller Portable Airveyor Transfer Units are of the com- 
bination vacuum-pressure type, with the vacuum side pick- 
ing up the material and the pressure side delivering it to the 
desired destination. Unit is available with power supply by 
either electric motor (as shown here) or gasoline engine. 

Low cost, rapid handling to and from cars, trucks, storage 
bins and silos is available for many granular and pulverized 
materials, Hook-ups are fast and the unit is quickly moved 
from one job to another. Materials movement is rated up 
to 20 tons hourly in 3” or 4” lines. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for further details and specifications. 


FULLER COMPANY 


178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


3140 
A-299 


Fuller 


pioneers in haortessing AIR 


received various cereals. In all trials, 
barley proved to be the most palata- 
ble, followed by wheat, rye and oats. 
When protein supplements were giv- 
en, powdered skim milk was pre- 
ferred to fish meal. 


Tryptophan in Dried Corn 


Studies on the nutritive value of 
artificially dried corn for growing 
chickens were undertaken by French- 
men C. Calet and H. Tardif (Bms. 
31270). They found that the nutri- 
tive value of corn is not lowered if 
it is dried at temperatures up to 
194°F. They also found that the 
length of time between harvesting 
and drying of the corn adversely af- 
fects the efficiency of the feedstuff 
because of fermentation which in- 


| creases with the length of time gone 


by between harvesting and drying. 


| However, the addition of 0.08% of 
| tryptophan, 


one of essential 
amino acids, overcomes the damage 
done to the efficiency of the corn by 
the (hidden) fermentation process. 


Value of Whale Meat 


According to findings of W. Kiecke- 
busch et al. of Germany (Ze. 0-45), 
the biological value of whale meat is 
equal to 94% of that of beef meat 
and the amino acid composition of 
both types of meat is very similar. 


Protein Content of Corn 


Nitrogen fertilizers contribute first 
to the growth of corn plants, but la- 
ter to the increase of the nitrogen 
content of their kernels. A. F. Kalin- 
kevitsh (Luf. 285), a Russian agri- 
cultural chemist, found that spraying 
corn fields from an airplane with a 
30% urea solution one to two weeks 
before harvesting for silage making 
is of great advantage; thus, 5-6 kg. 
(11-13 Ib.) of urea per ton silage 
material can produce amino acids and 
proteins which are very valuable as 
feedstuffs. 


Cobalt and Milk Production 


The effect of cobalt bullet therapy 
on milk and butterfat production of 
dairy cows was determined by Aus- 
tralian experts, K. D. Skerman et al. 
(Avj. 181) who used 
pairs of cows in two herds grazing 
on Co-deficient pastures in Tasmania. 
The treatment increased the mean 
production of fat-corrected (4%) 
milk by 1,150 Ib. per cow in one herd 
and by 873 lb. per cow in the other 
herd. However, milk samples taken 
when lactation was advanced showed 
that the mean concentration of vita- 
min Bs. in milk was higher in the 
untreated cows. 


Control of Hypomagnesemia 


A number of English researchers 
recently tried to prevent and treat 
magnesium deficiency in animals. R. 
Alleroft and A. I. Littlejohn (Vb. 
VII-Vr. 34), in a trial with 44 heifers, 
fed 2 oz. of calcined magnesite mixed 
thoroughly with sugar beet pulp. The 
granular form of the magnesite was 
much more acceptable, the amount 
uneaten not exceeding 20% (com- 
pared with up to 90% of the powder). 
Subclinical hypomagnesemia respond- 
ed to daily administration of 2 oz. 
magnesite with a rise in the serum 
magnesium content from 0.9 mg.% 
to 16 mg.% in 33 hours, and to 18 
mg.% in 57 hours. 

R. G. Hemigway et al. used mag- 
nesium bullets to control hypomag- 
nesemia in ewes. (Vb.-Vr. 109). Five 
groups, each of seven sheep, were 
fed a diet supplying only 200 mg. of 
magnesium daily. The sheep in one 
group were given 2 magnesium bul- 
lets, in a second group 4 magnesium 
bullets, in a third they were drenched 
with 300 mg. of magnesium daily for 


27 days, a fourth group was drenched 
with 150 mg. daily for 27 days fol- 
lowed by 75 mg. daily, and a fifth 
group was left untreated. All except 
four of the 42 magnesium bullets 
were recovered from the reticulum 
of the treated sheep six weeks after 
administration. 

The average magnesium content of 
the plasma in sheep with four bullets 
was 1.8 mg.% during the 6 weeks of 
the trial, in sheep given 150 or 300 
mg. daily it fluctuated around 1.7 
mg.%, in sheep with 2 bullets it de- 
clined after the 33rd day from about 
1.8 to 153 mg.%, and it fell in un- 
treated sheep to 1.2 mg.%. 


Effect of Cold Water 


The optimal temperature of drink- 
ing water and feed for cattle, sheep 
and goats at various air temperatures 
were investigated by two Germans, 
V. Buchholz and L. Lyhs (Mv. 205). 
Rectal temperature, pulse rate and 
breathing frequency were determined 
after 3 liters (over 3 quarts) of wa- 
ter of 35.6°, 59°, and 102°F. was 
made available for each 50 kg. (110 
lb.) of body weight. If the water 
temperature was over 68°F ., the body 
temperature did not fall; if it was 
59°, the reduction in body tempera- 
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ture was about half of that caused 
by water of 35.6°. 

All these determinations refer to 
64.4°F. outside temperature; they 
change with higher summer and low- 
er winter temperatures, partly be- 


cause of their mechanical influence on | 


the stomach walls. 

In general, ice-cold temperatures 
of feed and water are unhealthful and 
must always be avoided. Preferably, 
in the winter months, animals should 
receive water of 


From physiological and economical 
viewpoint, the best temperature is 
59-68°F. 


FDA Reports Three 
New Petitions Filed 


WASHINGTON The Food anc 
Drug Administration has announced 
the filing of-three food additive peti- 
tions dealing with the use of addi- 
tives for feeds 

The three firms filing the petitions 
are American Cyanamid Co., Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. and Merck & 
Co., Ine 

American Cyanamid has proposed 
the amendment of the food additive 
regulations to provide for the 
use of chlortetracycline in swine feed 
200 gm. of 
feed, adminstered 


safe 


as follows: 
cycline per ton ol 
continuously, as an aid in reducin 
spread of leptospirosis, and 400 gm 
of chlortetracycline per ton of feed 
administered for 14 days except not 


within 10 days of slaughter, as an 
aid in reducing shedding of lepto- 
spirac and as an aid in reducing the 


chlortetra- | 


more than 50°F. | 


bortion rate of swine and the mor- | 


tality rate of new-born when 
leptospirosis is present 

Commercial Solvents Corp. is pro- 
posing the issuance of a regulation 
to provide for the safe use of 4 gm 
of zinc bacitracin per ton 
of pheasant feed for growth promo- 
tion 

Merck & Co. has proposed the issu- 
ance of a regulation to provide for 
the safe use of amprolium in com- 
bination with not less than 50 gm 
nor more than 200 gm. of zinc baci- 
feed for the pre- 
treatment of diseases of 


pigs 


to 50 gm 


tracin per ton of 
vention or 
chickens. 


May Rotate Site for 
Poultry Industry Event 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. — The annual 
sales clinic of the Poultry Industry 
Sales Club may be placed on a rotat 
ing basis so that each state may be 
the site. 

Meeting in Asheville 
Dixie Poultry Exposition, the club’s 
executive committee discussed the 
possibility of also holding more than 
one clinic each year so that sales- 
men from all sections might attend 

Les Abbott, Dothan, Ala., was 
made vice president to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Marcus 
Wall. Mr. Abbott, who was treasurer, 
will fill both positions 


Cc. W. MEYER CO. 


Complete Line of 
Feed Ingredients and Specialties 


STABILIZED VITAMINS 


VEGEFAT 
9326 Briar Lane, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
TUxedo 1-5823 
ARLINGS minerais 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
Contains % steamed bone meal. . .6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 
will eat it free choice 

Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 
_.. not only salt and trace minerals, but 
also the needed calcium and phosphorus 
(6% ). Guaranteed palatable 

Mixing Mineral Concentrate 
Contains 9% phosphorus, plus all necessary 
trace minerals. A better buy for your cus- 
tom mixing. 


FILL EVERY MINERAL NEED 


during the | 


Celebrate Anniversary 
Of Nellis Feed Co. 


CHICAGO—Joseph G. Nellis, pres- 
ident, Nellis Feed Co., recently cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of his 
company by entertaining a group of 
friends at a cocktail party and din- 
ner, followed by attendance for the 
group at the All-Star football game 

Each guest was presented a pen 
and pencil set as a memento of the 
special occasion. The Nellis All-Star 
football dinners and games have been 
an annual event for 20 years. 

Mr. Nellis had been in the feed 
brokerage business for 11 years prior 
to starting the Nellis Feed Co. Sept. 
15, 1941. His firm brokers a wide 
range of feed ingredients and is well 
known in feed circles. 

PLANS NEW FEED FIRM 

QUASQUETON, IOWA — Plans to 
open a new feed business in Quas- 
queton have been announced by Glen 
Queck. 
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‘Sealed-In’ Natural Vitamin E 


PERMA-E is a distinctive, 
dry Vitamin E supplement 
composed of ‘‘sealed-in’’ 
Vitamin E from natural 
sources and supplied in a 
free-flowing cereal base. 


PERMA-E with its patented 
““sealed-in’’ feature, assures 
maximum stability by re- 
ducing exposure to oxida- 
tion and hydration. The 
presence of emulsifying 
agents helps achieve com- 
plete biological availability 
of the Vitamin E, as well as 
the calories of the fat in the 
base. 


PERMA-E offers a high con- 
centration of plant sterols 
to counter-act the undesir- 
able cholesterol effect 
noted with animal-fat sup- 
plemental rations. 


PERMA-E contains 20,000 
1.U. units of Vitamin E per 
pound, based on b-alpha 
tocopherol. Other potencies 
are available on request. 
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min E because of the ability of alpha tocopherol, the naturally 
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Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from CLINTON 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- CORN PROCESSING 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 
Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? 


CLINTON, IOWA 


dot represents a given year. 


Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Large Corn Crop Seen 
Despite Smallest Acreage 


Record corn yields with the small- 
est acreage since 1878 are giving us 
another large crop. Official estimates 
do not indicate a record outturn. But 
actual production may come close to 
meeting expected needs this coming 
season leaving a large stockpile at 
the end of the crop year. The Sep- 
tember crop report placed the corn 
crop at 3,520 million bushels. Past 
records indicate chances are good 
that the crop production this size or 
even larger will be realized. 

In evaluating the situation based 
upon pre-harvest crop estimates, it 
is a good idea to review those esti- 
mates to see how close they have 
been to estimates made after harvest. 
This will better indicate the changes 
in crop prospects as the season pro- 
gresses. 

This comparison is shown in Ex- 
hibit 1. In this chart a comparison is 
made on a percentage basis between 
the estimate made as of the first of 
each month, July through November, 
with the final estimate for the year 
made in December. 

The percentage differences are in- 
dicated by the location of the dots 
above or below the center line. Each 


When | 


the dot is below the center line it in- 
dicates that for one of the years the 
wheat harvest estimate was below 
the one made in December. For ex- 
ample, there is a dot at the minus 7 
level in the Oct. 1 column. This means 
that for one of the years the esti- 
mate was 7% less in October than 
it was in the following December. 

The zero line represents the De- 
cember estimate. This is considered 
to be the final for the year although 
subjected to later revision. Revision 
generally is made following census 
years as well. 

You will notice that well over half 
of the Oct. 1 estimates over past 
years fell within a plus or minus 
2.5% of the December estimates. In 
quantity this amounts to something 
less than a plus or minus 100 million 
bushels. While this amount represents 
a lot of corn it would be small in 
comparison with a 3.5 billion bushel 
crop. With the harvest progressing 
satisfactorily and the corn maturing 
under favorable conditions in most 
areas, you should not expect much 
of a change in the over-all produc- 
tion from the Oct. 1 estimate. 


Pressure on Prices 
Pricewise, the size of the crop puts 
downward pressure on prices. With 
market price below supports, a large 


EXHIBIT 1. Estimates of U.S. Corn Production 
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quantity of corn will likely be put 
under loan and eventually lodge into 
government ownership. Thus_ the 
market is likely to be dominated by 
government action in the foreseeable 
future 

You can see the price forecast for 
corn by Kansas State economists pic 
tured in Exhibit 2. It may turn out 
to be on the high side the way the 
crop is developing. However, you can 
see we expect some seasonal recovery 
after prices reach a harvest season 
low this fall. 


Inspector Cites Problem 
Of Failure to Label 
Bags of Ready Feed 


SEATTLE—Feed inspectors occa- 
sionally find unlabeled bags of feed 
in a custom mixer’s establishment, 
says Allen Baker, Washington state 
control official. Upon inquiry, the in- 
spectors are told that the feed has 
been mixed for a farmer who is ex- 
pected to pick it up at any time, 
Mr. Baker stated on a Washington 
State Feed Assn. bulletin 

He points out that occasionally 
a custom mixer becomes irritated 
when the inspectors suggest that 
when a feed is mixed and the farm- 
er is not present to pick it up imme- 
diately, some type of identifying la- 
beling is necessary 

“For the protection of the farmer 
and the mixer, it is important that all 
custom mixed feeds awaiting pick- 
up by the farmer bear an identifying 
label,” the official noted. “This is 
especially important when the feed 
contains a drug or antibiotic 


“Custom mixed feed that does not 
contain a drug or antibiotic, that is 
being held awaiting pick-up by the 
farmer, should bear a label showing 
the name of the person for whom 
the feed was mixed,”’ Mr. Baker says 

He points out that custom mixed 
feed that contains a drug or anti- 
biotic should bear a label showing 
name of the person for whom it was 
mixed and: (1) The purpose of the 
medication; (2) directions for use of 
the feed; (3) the names and amounts 
of all active drug ingredients; (4) a 
warning or caution statement for a 
withdrawal period when required for 
the particular drug contained in the 
feed; and (5) warnings against mis- 
use 

If the feed is delivered in bulk 
the above information typed on ol 
attached to the invoice will be ac 
ceptable as the label. If the feed is 
bagged, each bag should bear a label! 
giving the above information, Mr 
Baker said. 

He also notes that if the feed con- 
tains a new drug and/or certifiable 
antibiotic, there must be on file with 
the Food & Drug Administration an 
effective new drug application and an 
antibiotic Form 10 for the particular 
feed. If the feed contains a drug that 
is classified as not a new drug, the 
feed mixer shall comply with all the 
rules and regulations published by 
FDA governing the use of such drugs 
the Washington control official stated 


MIX with QUALITY 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-441! 


Kem Milling 
Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 


IOWA CONFERENCE—Among the persons appearing on 
the program of the Iowa Feed Conference held at Iowa 
State University in Ames, Iowa, Sept. 
the persons shown above. In the photo at the left above 
professor, 
husbandry, University of Nebraska, and Dr. Virgil Hays, 
right, associate professor, animal husbandry, Iowa State 
Dr. C. E. Summers, 


are: Dr. Ernie Peo, left, assistant 


University. In the center photo are: 


assistant professor, 


animal husbandry, 
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Dr. Wise Burroughs, professor, animal husbandry, 
and Dr. Charles Lewis, director, 


versity; 
lowa State University, 
research and nutrition, Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 
In the photo at the right above are: Dr. Stanley Balloun, 
professor, poultry husbandry; Dr. William Marion, assist- 
ant professor, poultry husbandry, and Dr. Richard For- 


22 and 23 were 
animal 
sythe, head, poultry husbandry department, all at Iowa 


State University. 
Iowa State Uni- 


Sedimentation Testing 
Aired at Texas Meeting 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Onc of the 
newest agricultural programs spon- 
sored by the government, sedimenta- 
tion testing of wheat, was aired at 
a meeting here of 165 millers and 
wheat storage men from six states 
sponsored by the Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., with Warren LeBourveau of 
Mathis, president, presiding. 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny of Washing- 
ton, who originated the new testing 
process, was the principal speaker 
and devoted most of the time ex- 
plaining the process of wheat sedi- 
mentation testing and why it would 


be effective in preventing wheat of would lose much of its strength by 
poor baking strength from reaching | the end of the season. He charged 
millers. He reminded his hearers that | Dr. Zeleny with “having made his ex- 
wheat must have good gluten con- | perime nts with only small quantities 
tent to provide volume in a loaf of | of wheat.” Dr. Zeleny replied by say- 
bread, and that just having high pro- | ing his department “had been making 
tein does not necessarily mean it | these tests since 1940 and while the 
will make good baking flour bins were small, he believed the 

One question the wheat handlers | method of testing has proven to be 


wanted answered regarded storage | satisfactory.” 
of wheat and whether grain tested C. H. Moseley of the Agricultural 


Stabilization Commodity Service in 
Dallas told the audience that its 1962 
loan program will soon announce its 
plan for premiums on sedimentation 
houseman reported having used the | tested wheat. He expressed the feel- 
sedimentation program for a year and | ing that this was a transition period 
had found that wheat showing high | to a better way to meaure the cor- 
test at the beginning of the storage | rect value of wheat. 


at the elevator and then placed in 
storage under federal support pro- 
gram would retain its quality to the 
end of the storage season. One ware- 
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“BROWER MIXER 
ncreases our feed protits.. 


“Our Brower Mixer does a good job of mixing our 
own brand of feeds and custom mixing — we figure it 
has upped our feed profits 10% and our custom mix- 
ing another 10%. We have never had a service prob- 


lem. It is very economical to operate.’ 


BROWER 
Whitluind NUXER 


Exclusive Brower action WHIRLS the ingredi- 
ents instead of just stirring or tumbling them. . . 
produces the most thorough mix you can get. 
Every sack has the same even mixture. De- 
pendability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make Brower the World's Largest 
Selling Mixer! 

FAST and ECONOMICAL—a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3c 
to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 
3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing ca- 
pacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy, welded construction — built for years 
of service. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 402 N. 3rd, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Please send FREE CATALOG and complete information 
on the BROWER MIXER. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


TOWN 
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Georgia Study Shows | 
Effective Procedures 
In Stilbestrol Use 


ATHENS, GA.—Results of a series 
of beef cattle trials conducted at the 
University of Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station at Tifton show 

that certain procedures in the use of 
| stilbestrol in cattle production are 
more effective than other procedures. 

The university reports that in these 
trials the response of yearling steers 
to stilbestrol, fed and implanted, 
while being fattened on pasture and 
limited supplemental grain was ob- 
served. 

Test animals were grazed on 
| and rye pastures during winter 
Starr millet during the summer, 
university said. From this study, 
following results were obtained: 

(1) Steers fed 10 mg. stilbestrol 
daily while being fattened on oats 
pasture and limited grain gained 6 
to 12% faster than those not receiv- 


CONFIDENCE AND SELL WITH PRIDE. 


_ FOR MIXING + TOP DRESSING © 
CATTLE, DAIRY, SWINE AND POULTRY RATIONS 


-VYLACTOS LABORATORIES 


1901 E. EUCLID DES MOINES 13, IOWA 


oats 
and 
the 
the 


Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being’ 
processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper 


antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 
preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of your 
feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 

In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 
of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 
bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. Our long ex- 
perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 

If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 
fat-containing feeds will win—and keep—satisfied customers. 
subsidiary of Eastman 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


WISCONSIN FIRM RENTS 
COWS TO FARMERS 


MONROE, WIS.—A new venture 
in this dairying community is Cows, 
Inc., which rents cows to farmers on 
a yearly basis for a negotiated fee. 

Founder of the business is Herman 
J. Schmitz, a Monroe cattle dealer 
for 20 years. He said that just one 
newspaper advertisement had brought 
him orders for more than 200 rental 
cows. 

As to the economics of the cow 
rental idea, Mr. Schmitz said a farm- 
er can rent four cows for the price 
he would have to pay if he bought 
one cow. He said that “a good pro- 
ducing cow will return only its pur- 
chase price in the first year, while a 
rented cow can return the rental fee, 
pay for its feed and housing and still 
leave money in the farmer's pocket.” 

Rental fees are adjusted after the 
first year, Mr. Schmitz said, because 
the cow’s production is then known. 
if the rented cow produces a calf, the 
renter can keep the offspring, he said, 
noting that such an event would mean 
less milk money for the renter. 


ing stilbestrol. Those fed stilbestrol, 
either during the first or last half of 
the test period, gained 6% faster 
than the controls, while those fed 
stilbestrol during the entire period 
gained 12% faster. 

(2) Steers implanted with 30 mg. 
stilbestrol while being fattened on 
small grain pasture and limited grain 
gained 18 to 28% faster than those 
not implanted. 

(3) Gains of steers implanted with 
stilbestrol at the beginning of graz- 
ing and again at the beginning of 
drylot feeding were similar to those 
of steers implanted only at the be- 
ginning of drylot feeding. The im- 
planted groups gained 9 to 14% fast- 
er than steers not implanted for the 
two trials. 

(4) Steers implanted at the begin- 
ning of drylot feeding required during 
this period 11 to 14% less feed per 
unit of gain than did steers not im- 
planted and 14 to 20% less than 
steers re-implanted at the beginning 
of drylot feeding. This suggests that 
the first implantation should be made 
during the period of most expensive 
feeding or, in this case, during drylot 
feeding. 

(5) Dressing percent and carcass 
grades of steers receiving stilbestrol 
were similar to those of steers not re- 
ceiving stilbestrol. 

(6) Side effects were observed with 
steers receiving stilbestrol implants, 
but not with steers fed stilbestrol. 
The data indicate that not more than 
30 mg. of stilbestrol should be im- 
planted. 

Complete details of these trials are 
reported in Technical Bulletin NS. 
23, “Effects of Stilbestrol When Fed 
or Implanted on Performance of 
Steers Fattened on Pastures and 
Limited Grain,” by Dr. W. C. Mc- 
Cormick, Dr. O. M. Hale and B. L. 
Southwell of the animal husbandry 
department at Tifton. 


| MILBREW INC. | 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


or high-moisture ensiled ear corn 
were also highly similar. However, 
cattle fed high-moisture ensiled ear 
corn required 15% less corn and 8% 
less total feed per unit weight gain 
than those fed dry ear corn. 

(3) Cattle consumed less high- 
moisture ensiled ear corn per head 
daily than dry ear corn when the corn 
intake was calculated on an equiva- 
lent moisture basis. Differences in 
daily intake of feed by cattle fed 
shelled corn as either high-moisture 
ensiled or dry were small. 

(4) Average daily gains of grow- 
ing-fattening pigs fed either high- 
moisture ensiled or dry shelled corn 
were similar. 

(5) On an equivalent moisture 
basis, corn required per unit weight 
gain of growing-finishing swine ap- 
peared higher for pigs fed high-mois- 
ture ensiled shelled corn than dry 
shelled corn. However, results were 
variable. 

(6) Growing-finishing swine con- 
sistently consumed more high-mois- 
ture shelled corn, on an equivalent 
moisture basis, per head daily than 
pigs fed dry shelled corn. 

(7) For best results, high-moisture 
ensiled corn should be fed at a rate 
to prevent spoilage. This is especially 
important during warm summer 
months or at any time when gas- 
tight storage units are not used. 


NUTRITION - ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES WITH SWINE — Iowa 
State University researchers have 
done a good deal of work on effects 
of environment on swine. In addition 
to work on effects of air temperature 
alone on swine, there has been re- 
search involving temperature and pro- 
tein. D. W. Mangold presented a pa- 
per on the work which was co-au- 
thored by E. E. Hazen. 

A study of the interrelationships of 
temperature and protein has been 
conducted. Some of the important 
points are: (1) High levels of pro- 
tein improved carcass quality by in- 
creasing the percent lean cuts and 
decreasing the backfat. (2) Pigs 
raised in a 60° F. environment and 
fed a higher level of protein tended 
to have slightly less backfat and more 
lean cuts. (3) There were no signifi- 
cant temperature-protein interactions. 


RUMEN FAITY ACIDS AND | 
ANIMAL PRODUCTION—Dr. R. G. 


Warner of Cornell University noted | 
that an evaluation of the metabolism | 
of steam volatile fatty acids of the 
rumen has led to their being impli- 
cated in the efficiency of energy utili- 
zation, production of low-fat milk, 
modifying the amount and composi- 
tion of milk solids-not-fat, and con- 
trol of appetite in cows. 

It is evident, he observed, that 
there are bright prospects for utiliz- 
ing the basic studies on rumen fatty 
acid production and absorption to de- 
velop diets which will be more effi- 
cient and produce products in line 
with consumer demand. 


Seaboard Plans Mill 


BOSTON—Plans for construction 
of a new flour mill on the Tennessee 
River at Chattanooga, Tenn., by Sea- 
board Allied Milling Corp., Boston, 
have been announced by Otto Presky, 
president. 

The mill will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 4,500 cwt. of bakery flour. 
Adjoining the mill will be an eleva- 
tor with storage for 1 million bushels 
of wheat. 

The new mill, which will be lo- 
cated on a 24-acre site being de- 
veloped by the Southern Railroad 
System, will increase the daily flour 
milling capacity of Seaboard Allied 
Milling to approximately 40,000 cwt., 
said Mr. Bresky. The mill is expected 
to be in operation by fall in 1962. 


OHIO FIRE 
OREGON, OHIO—A smoldering 
fire destroyed 40 tons of meal and 
caused $3,700 damage to Toledo AJ- 

falfa Mills, Inc., Oregon. 
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EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO-FIO 


gives you new mixing efficiency 


NO SEGREGATION’ FASTER MIXING 


¥ NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW 


wv LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT 
¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 
Write for Bulletin 97 


*Patented 
f AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


MINNEAPOLIS 

REPRESENTING 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


see page 63 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 


Kermit L. Laney (right), owner of Laney’s Feed Mill of Hunting- 
don, Pa., and Red Rose Representative Alf Weaver look into 
analysis of a Red Rose formula. 


“Red Rose Feeds and Supplements 
bring increased bag and bulk sales” 


“With Red Rose Feeds and Supplements, we have 
found that we not only keep our regular trade, but 
have increased our new customer accounts. . . both 
in bag and bulk,” says Kermit L. Laney, owner of 
Laney’s Feed Mill in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

“By using Red Rose Supplements, we maintain 
highest quality in making our own line of feeds 
and special mixes for our customers. 

“We also like the ‘extras’ you give us,”’ continues 


Mr. Laney. 


“Your tag service, suggested formulas, expert 
answers when we have questions on mixing, special 
help on customer problems. . . all this means a lot 


to us.” 


Mr. Laney concludes, “‘As an exclusive Red Rose 
distributor for 30 years, I wholeheartedly recommend 
Red Rose Feeds and Supplements.” 


If you are interested in increasing your bag and 
bulk business, find out about the Complete Line of 
Red Rose Feeds and Supplements. Write John W. 
Eshelman & Sons for full information. We believe 
you'll be impressed by the profit-producing Red 
Rose story. A Red Rose representative will be happy 
to call .. . and you'll be glad he did. 


5 
Vv 
| | 2 
| Distributors from Maine to Florida, Ohio to the Atlantic fs 
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NAMES 


(Continued from page 16) 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Mr. Quarles spent the 
past year serving as a graduate as- 
sistant in the poultry department at 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, where he completed 
work for a M.S. degree. 


| at Diamond Crystal 


of Jack F. Kofoed to the new posi- 
tion of product marketing manager 
Salt Co., St. 


| Clair, Mich., has been announced by 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT POST | 


TO JACK KOFOED — Appointment 


Spencer S. Meilstrup, vice president 
and general sales manager. 

Mr. Kofoed will direct the plan- 
ning, organizing and coordinating of 
Sales programs for all company prod- 
ucts except rock salt. He will report 
directly to Mr. Meilstrup. 

Before joining Diamond Crystal, 
Mr. Kofoed was a group product man- 
ager with General Foods Corp., New 
York. 


Se 


other credit information. 
account. 


regularly. 


— 


Keep your own credit good by keeping your custo- 
mers’ accounts on a 30-day basis. 

Have a definite understanding as to terms. Use your 
local bank, the register of deeds records and all 


Insist on references, when opening a new credit 
Send monthly statements to all credit customers 


MIDWEST DEALERS 
| WRITE FOR FREE CREDIT OUTLINE "A" TODAY! | 


It takes more than 
just a monthly 
statement to 


your accounts 


The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Div. 


CREDIT & FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ASS'N 
502 Thorpe Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS REPRESENTATIVES IN TRAINING — Five new 
Elanco Products Co. agricultural representatives were being instructed in the 
techniques of post-mortem examination of chickens by R. P. Gregory, D.V.M., 
right, of the Lilly animal clinical research department, when the above pic- 
ture was taken during a recent training session at the Eli Lilly & Co. Agri- 
cultural Research Center near Greenfield, Ind. The new representatives, from 
left to right, are: George R. Allison, Carl Price, David M. Frymire, Timothy 


D. Lundy, and James T. Whitehead. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS ASSIGNS 
FIVE TO SALES TERRITORIES— 
Sales territories have been assigned 
to five new Elanco Products Co. agri- 
cultural representatives who recently 
completed a training program at the 
company’s home office in Indianapo- 
lis and at the Eli Lilly & Co. Agri- 
cultural Research Center near Green- 
field, Ind, 

The new representatives and their 
territories are as follows: | 

George A. Allison, a graduate of 
Auburn University, will head up 
Elanco marketing activities in Arkan- 
sas. He has had experience as a com- 
mercial broiler producer and was for- 
merly an Alabama serviceman for 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Carl Price, graduate of North Caro- 
lina State College, will be servicing 
Elanco customers in the Carolinas 
and Virginias. He formerly special- 
ized in poultry as an assistant county 
agent in North Carolina. 

David M. Frymire is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky. He will 
be working in Indiana. He was for- 
merly assistant manager of the Ohio 
Valley Soybean Co-op. in Henderson, 
Ky 


Timothy D. Lundy, a graduate of 
Colgate University, has been assigned 
to the Denver territory. He was em- 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


‘Box 147 6-3461 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


DEDICATED T0 


ployed by the Silver Spur Cattle Co 
in Colorado prior to joining Elanco. 
James T. Whitehead, Purdue Uni- 


versity graduate, will be servicing 
Elanco customers in Lllinois. Prior to 
joining Elanco, he was engaged in 


farming and life insurance sales. 


FOREMOST DAIRIES NAMES 
PERSONNEL FOR NEW DIVISION 
—Kenneth W. Ward has been named 
manager of the new Industrial divi- 
sion of Foremost Dairies, Inc., San 
Francisco. The new division, which 
is located at Burlingame, Cal., is a 
consolidation of three former divi- 
sions: Western Condensing Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; Manufactured Product 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It's the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 


*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


tData available on req 
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RUD ESCHENHEIMER CO. ’ 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


With Jacobson you 
the job," not 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


‘minimum maintenance.” 


6 ) MONO-CAST BASE FOR LONG LIFE 
7 AND VIBRATION - FREE OPERATION 


The Jacobson hammermill base is a single 
massive casting, ribbed for strength. This type 
of construction makes it unnecessary to connect 
separate bases for the hammermill and motor 
by bolts or welding. Instead, the rigidity and 
heavy weight eliminate harmful vibration. 


The rotor bearing and motor mounting surfaces 
are planed to perfect alignment in one operation. 
After the rotor head and motor are mounted, 
they are dowelled to maintain this perfect align- 
ment. 


A familiar demonstration by Jacobson hammer- 
mill owners is the balancing of a ten penny nail 
on its head on the hammermill while grinding. 
This illustrates the smooth operation which results 
from the Jacobson Mono-Cast Base . . . and which 
assures years of maximum production with 
minimum maintenance. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


"fit the hammermill to 
“the job to the hammermill." 


; 
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Sales division, San Francisco, and the 
California Manufacturing district. 
The general sales manager is T. G. 
McDermott, formerly manager of the 
Manufactured Products Sales division. 
Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers : J. (Jim) R. Wall, from Appleton, 


Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins __ q will head up the feed products sales 
division. Henry L. Pollard, production 


manager, and J. Edwin Woody, con- 
troller, are from the Western Con- 
densing Appleton office. 


BACON L. WHITE NAMED MAN- 
AGER OF MELROSE PROCESS- 
ING—Bacon L. White has been 
named manager of the Melrose 
(Minn.) Processing Co., according to 
Earl B. Olson, president. 

Mr. White’s duties will entail com- 
plete operational management of 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUST M MILLERS SUP PLY co. : processing, packaging, freezing and 
BOX 383 MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS ae 3 delivery operations in addition to op- 

"MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING —— = 1930 Mr. White has a background of 20 


years in the poultry business, four of 
which were spent with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture grading serv- 
ice. 

FLAVOR CORPORATION AP- 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field | 


Mo vertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than ther Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
wo ad ment of Jordan Bloomenthal to the 
publication in the feed industry position of marketing manager. In 


this capacity, he will be responsible 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 
FOR POULTRY ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company mobite, atabama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


George Fuhr 


for all projects relating to advertis- 
ing, promotion and sales. 

Mr. Bloomenthal had previously 
been associated with The Kendall Co. 
(Bauer & Black) as an advertising 
product manager. 


GEORGE FUHR JOINS CALCIUM 
CARBONATE—George E. Fuhr has 
joined the Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Quincy, Ill., as a representative in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, 
eastern Minnesota and northern In- 
diana. 

Mr. Fuhr, who will reside in Quin- 
cy, comes to CCC after 18 years rep- 
resenting Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., in its Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago and 
Des Moines sales offices. 


AMBER LABORATORIES AP- 
POINTS UNITED KINGDOM 
SALES AGENT—Ralph N. Emanuel, 
Ltd., London, England, has been ap- 
pointed sales agent of Amber Fer- 
mentation Nutrients for the United 
Kingdom, according to an announce- 
ment by Melvin Bernstein, vice presi- 
dent of Amber Laboratories, Inc., 
Milwaukee. The new agent’s address 
is 3 Leather Market, Weston St., 
London S.E. 1. 


John 


Moves Executive Office 


TULSA, OKLA. — The executive 
and sales offices of John Deere 
Chemical Co. were moved from Pryor 
to Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 5. 

W. W. Yeandle, president, an- 
nounced that new offices are now lo- 
cated in the Ramada Building at 
50th and Yale Sts., Tulsa 14. Depart- 
ments affected by the move include 
administrative, sales, accounting, 
traffic, and advertising. 

The company manufactures fertil- 
izer and feed grade urea, ammonia 
and urea-ammonia solutions at the 
Pryor plant. The Tulsa plant pro- 
duces ammonium phosphate fertil- 
izers. 


FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS 


ppacities: 75 Ibs. to! 0.000 
ibs. botch. Up to 13 botches 
hourly when mounted on 
scole with push-buttons 
Hondle liquid molasses 
grain, pellets, roughage 
drugs, all fortifiers, min 
erals, dry powders, etc 
Robustly constructed, sen- 


tibly priced. 
AMERICA’S GREATEST All- PIONEERS IN FEEDS 
purpose Roller Mill KRIMPER- 
KRACKER@ reduces process- AND FEEDING 
ing costs to ‘/s that of con- OMA 
ventional methods. 25 to 800 Aur TION .. . 
or more bushels hourly Established 1894 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG, discover how 
others hit the ‘big time’ with Davis 


H.C.DAVIS SONS’ 


Box MM-395, Bonner Springs, Kanses/Phone HA 2.3000 
Home of the Great AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 
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>for broilers 


Pu, 


Already considered the greatest coccidiostat for broilers, AMPROL has 
proved equally effective for turkeys! These chief advantages make 
AMPROL the coccidiostat of choice with your turkey-grower customers: 


AMPROL is highly effective against the three 
economically important coccidial species: 
Eimeria adenoeides, E. gallopavonis and E. 
meleagrimitis. 


AMPROL js especially effective against mixed 
infections which are so common...and costly... 
in turkey flocks. 


AMPROL allows satisfactory weight gains, 
with very favorable feed conversion ratios, 


AMPROL, at a use-level of 0.0125%, helps 
prevent coccidiosis in a unique way by depriv- 
ing coccidia of the thiamine they need to live. 
However, at this level AMprRoL will permit the 
establishment of a sound immunity. 


AMPROL permits you to stock only one 
coccidiostat for both broilers and turkeys. 


AMPROL gives full coccidiostatic activity... 
coccidia have not been shown to develop resist- 
ance to this coccidiostat, yet it is well tolerated 
at many time the recommended use-level and is 
nontoxic to farm animals. 


AMPROL has excellent blending properties... 
is easy to use in your mill. 


Add Amprot to your feeds to give your turkey- 
grower customers the most coxy protection for 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. » RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY MERCK 


| the best coccidiostat, 

FAR TURKEYS, TOS 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 


classified ad .. 
ation, telephone 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimam, In figuring cost of your 
+ each word, abbrevi- 
exchange and number, 


Classified Ads | 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimam rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 


v 


v 

FORMULA FEED MILL FOR SALE — 
Railroad land and building. Mash, pel- 
lets, crumbles. 32 tons a day capacity. 
Bulk ioading tanks. Street frontage, All 
equipment $35,000. Star Milling Co., 3091 
Sixth St., Kiverside, Cal. 

POPULARITY OF OUR MEDICATIONS 
for poultry and livestock growing fast. 
If you are a distributor or manufactur- 
ers representative wanting new oppor- 
tunity, or a qualified service salesman, 
write: Naremco, Box 1572, 8.S.S., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

FOR RENT—WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS, ES- 
tablished feed and grain elevator. All 
modern equipment. Well stocked. Large 


bulk and bag storage areas. Railway sid- 
ing. Ideally located im grain producing 
area. Financing or partnership available 
to responsible party. Contact Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill.; Jordan 8-8581. 
ALFALFA DEHYDRATING PLANT; HEIL 
equipment, 2,000 tons annually, 75 H.P 
California pellet mill, Marion 
spout baggers, storage, contracts 
acres alfalfa. Assured market. Value plant 
min. $150,000—central Canada. Desire in- 


mixer, 
2,000 


corporate, sell half stock to active man- 
ager, owner retiring. $40,000 would han- 
die. Address Ad No, 7306, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — GOOD USED PELLET MILL. 
Underwood's Service Co., 2013 58th Street, 
Lubbock, Texas; Phone: SH 4-7043. 

WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout- Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 7296, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type—condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo.; SO 1-2857. 


3 OR 4 MOBILE MILLS, PREFERABLY 
Daffin late models. State age, make, con- 
dition and low dollar wanted. Address Ad 
No. 7300, Feedstuffs, Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


— 
WANTED TO BUY GOOD USED ALFALFA 
dehydrating drum and related equipment. 
Good used 36 inch hay mill. Write or 
call Warren J. W. Easiand & 
Sons Co., Gaylord, Minn.; Belmont 72496, 
Belmont 72227. 


WANTED—DISTRICT MANAGER TO REP- 
resent Borden's Feed Supplements Division 
in Middle Atlantic area. Top man will 
receive base salary, plus commissions, 
plus automobile allowance, plus attractive 
benefits. Reply to Borden's Feed Supple- 
ments Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


AGGRESSIVE VETERINARIAN WITH EX- 
ecutive talent, likeable personality, and 
the business ability to blueprint, organize 
and supervise a customer field service de- 
partment for aggressive southern hatch- 


ery. Growth opportunity. Salary matching 
skill and experience. You are invited to 
send qualifications, references, desired 
salary to: Ad No. 7275, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established National Manufacturer of feed 
ingredients. The men we are looking for 
should have sales experience calling on 
feed manufacturers. Compensation is salary 
and expenses. All replies are strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TECHNICAL SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Young man with good animal nutrition back- 
ground and successful experience selling 
research-proven products to the feed in- 
dustry. Applicants must be adept at verbal 
and written communication and willing to 
travel with headquarters in Chicago. Give 
age, education and business background. 
Also physical description and small photo. 
Salary, expenses open. Future good. No 
acknowledgement to applicants who do not 
qualify. Strictly confidential. Write: 


Flavor Corporation of America 


3037 North Clark St. Chicago 14, lilinois 
Attention: Executive Manager 


HELP WANTED 


v 
EXPERIENCED MANAGER WANTED FOR 


emall, well equipped and financed inde- 
pendent country elevator in north central 
Indiana. Liberal profit sharing contract. 
Address Ad No. 7297, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


TERRITORY MANAGER, CENTRAL ILLI- 


nois for major feed manufacturer. Feed 
sales experience desired. Prefer applicant 
familiar with area. Salary, commission, 
expenses, car furnished. Address Ad No. 
7308, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent, age 30 to 45, for progressive Midwest 
feed plant. To handle production schedul- 
ing, plant operation and quality control. 
Send resumé of background, education 
and experience, all replies held strictly 
confidential. Write to Crete Mills, Crete, 
Neb. 


REGIONAL 
SALES MANAGER 


One of the South's most progressive feed 
manufacturers is seeking a sales man- 
ager for highly specialized poultry area. 
Primary function of this position is to 
initiate sales to large contractors and 
integrated poultry operators, and to han- 
die sales to large consumers and general 


line dealers. If you are experienced in 
this line, have the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness to operate without close 
supervision, and have had some super- 


vision over other salesmen, this position 
offers an excellent career opportunity 
Salary based upon experience; usual 
company benefits. 

in your confidential reply, 
of experience, educational, 
background to— 


Address Ad No. 


send details 
and personal 


7204, Feedstuffs 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


VETERINARIAN 


Major industrial firm needs veterinarian 
with poultry background to carry out field 
development assignments. Applicant must 
be adept at verbal and written communica- 
tion and willing to travel. Only those sup- 
plying complete persona! and professional 
background will be considered. All replies 
held in strictest confidence. Write: 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


P. ©. Box 88, Terre Houte, Indiana 
Attention: Personnel Dept. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


TWO TON STRONG-SCOTT ORIZONTAL 
mixer complete with 20 HF. motor, com- 
pensator starter, concentra’e leg and mo- 
lasses manifold. Used less than five years. 
Address Ad No. 7280, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


SEWING MACHINES — ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo,; SOuth 1-2857. 


FOR SALE — COMBINATION BULK 
truck. 1959 Chevrolet 10B tandem; 12 
MACHINERY FOR SALE ton capacity; air unloading body; ex- 
¥ cellent condition; low mileage. Price— 
$5,000. Call or write: Central Soya Co., 
FOR SALE—NO, 1200 TRIUMPH SHELLER Inc., 300 Fort Wayne Bank Bidg.. Fort 
and new cob fan. Address Ad No. 7302, Wayne, Ind.; Phone: A-2441, Ext. 358. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. - 
“ALL - IN -ONE-FEEDMAKER,” M- 
pletely rebuilt, mounted on truck. Excel- SITUATIONS WANTED 
lent job at right price. J. B. Sedberry, ——eEEEE v 
Inc., P. O. Box 30, Franklin, Tenn. 
—- POULTRY GRADUATE—12 YEARS’ EX- 


1959 DAFFIN, LIKE NEW, AIR UN 
ing, mounted on Chevrolet truck, $1 
Melos Manufacturing Co., 4437 Delaware 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa; Phone AM 6-6333. 


1955 CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer with molasses. 500 hours on rebuilt 
engine. Low price. Address Ad No. 7288, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

ALMOST NEW UNION SPECIAL BAG 
sewing machine with top balancer, No. 
80600P. Heterochemical Corp., Valley 
Stream, N. 


FOR SALE—USED HEIL DEHYDRATOR, 
Model 8-24 with feeders, excellent condi- 
tion. P.O. Box 713, Omaha 1, Neb.; Phone 
553-5091. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mille. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2106 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—GADDIS BROTHERS 8 COM- 


partment trailer, drag bottom, air deliv- 
ery, Wisconsin gasoline engine. Contact— 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — K-D TWIN MOLASSES 
blender and two ton vertical feed mixer. 
Address Ad No. 7303, Feedstuffs, Min- 
rreapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 


tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE—RAYMOND FLASH DRYING 
System with cooling stage. Dried 20,- 
000 Ib./hr. soybean supplement. Never 
used. Best Equipment Co., 1737 W. How- 
ard St., Chicago 26, Ill; AMbassador 
2-1452. 

rOR SALE — WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton square bins, welded spout- 
ing and elbows, Winborns Mill Equipment 
Service, Williamsburg, lowa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHIEF BULK FEED BODY—12 TON, CAP 


2 Comp., mounted 1959 IHC-RI90; Pack- 
master 12 ft. body complete, mounted 
on GMC truck, excellent condition. Bulk 
spreader trucks and bodies. Inquire Wis- 
consin Equipment & Distr. Co., P.O. Box 
1134, Madison 1, Wis. 


CAMPBELL TOWER GRAIN DRYER, CON- 
tinuous flow, self housed, model 417A20. 
Natural or propane gas. Complete with 
automatic controls. Very good condition. 
Capacity 350 bushels corn per hour with 
5% moisture reduction. Will sacrifice at 
less than half replacement cost. Colorado 
Alfalfa Products Co., Milliken, Colorado; 
Phone 588-4353. 


ASSISTANT 
FEED MARKETING 
MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity for an experienced 
sales and marketing manager is offered by 
leading feed manatnetastnd company in the 
Southeast, now entering a program of ex- 
panded and more diversified distribution. 
Will supervise dealer and consumer sales 
in all poultry and livestock feeds, plan 
advert’sing and sales promotion campaigns. 
Experience in direct line supervision is a 
requirement. Salary depending on qualifica- 
tions, plus company benefit program. This 
is a growth position, with future oppor- 
tunity to assume wider responsibilities with 
the projected expansion of company ac- 


tivities. 

Can you qualify for this position? If so, 
write, giving complete resume of your 
experience. 


Address Ad No. 7295, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Used Moisture Testers 


Mode! S Steinlite Moisture Testers, com- 
pletely reconditioned price, $75 each. 
Write or phone collect: 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—!45 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
|—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
!—Louisville 5'x30’ steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers inter-plane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42''x!20"' drum dryers. 
Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


perience in service, supervision, feed sales 

and integration programs. Will send com- 

plete resumé to interested persons. J. W. 

Thompson, 1729 Grace, Arlington, Texas. 
EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL FEED, 

mineral, vitamin salesman. Draft exempt 
Desires position with feed, mineral or 
chemical firm. Degree in agriculture. Ad 
dress Ad No. 7309, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


Government Surplus 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 
38 fr. 992 bu. 66 ft. 
55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with 13° x 10° doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial sav- 
ing. 
MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 
Box 748, Salina, Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-9331 


Poultry Firm Borrows 


From Teamsters Union 


LIMESTONE, TENN.—Smith-Dale 
Industries of Limestone, a firm en- 
gaged in the business of raising, 
breeding and processing poultry, has 
borrowed $1.2 million from the In- 
ternational Teamsters Union health 
and welfare fund to finance improve- 
ments and expansions, it was re- 
ported. 

The Teamsters loan, according to 
Harry Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
Smith-Dale Industries, is for 10 years 
at 6% per year interest. He stated 
that the firm’s annual volume of 
business is too large to qualify for 
government loan with such agencies 
as the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

The company does an annual busi- 
ness of $10 million, according to Mr. 
Smith, who noted that “we now have 
facilities to expand to a $20 million 
annual business.” 

The company officer said that there 
is no connection between the loan 
from the Teamsters and any efforts 
to organize the company’s employees. 

Smith-Dale Industries, which op- 
erates in Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Georgia, employs 350 persons di- 
rectly and another approximately 
500 for a subsidiary owned by the 
company. 


$300,000 Expansion 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Expansion 
of its bulk storage facilities at a cost 
in excess of $300,000 has been an- 
nounced by officials of Western Grain 
Co. here. 

Bethea McCall, president, said con- 
struction has begun on 20 silos for the 
storage of grain, feed and corn by- 
products, each with a capacity of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 bu. 
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BANKING SEMINAR—The four men shown above were among the partici- 
pants on the program of the recent Banking Seminar and Extension Service 


Workshop sponsored by the public 


information and education committee of 


the Chicago Board of Trade. In the photo at the left are: Harry L. Wuerth, 


vice president, Commerce 


Trust Co., 


Kansas City; Edward ©. Brown, ZJr., 


vice president, First National Bank of Minneapolis, and Robert C. Liebenow, 


president, Chicago Board of Trade. 
Wiese, president, Lowell Hoit & Co., 


Seminar Held on 
Futures Trading 


By F. C. BISSGN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO — The practical aspects 
of commodity futures trading were 
the subject matter and the “students” 
were 32 bankers from four midwest- 
ern states and a like number of ex- 
tension marketing specialists from 12 
states. 

The scene was the three-day Bank- 
ing Seminar and Extension Service 
Workshop sponsored by the public 
information and education committee 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. Stu- 
dents came by invitation only. 

After a welcome by Robert C. Lie- 
benow, president, Chicago Board of 
Trade, the “students” settled down to 
a series of lectures on commodity fu- 
tures trading. 

Heading the list of the faculty 
members on the speaking schedule 
was Henry R. Bakken, University of 
Wisconsin agricultural economist. He 
presented a paper on the history and 
development of the commodity mar- 
ket. His talk was followed by a dis- 
cussion on “The Role of Speculation 
and Speculators” by Harry B. Ander- 
son, vice president, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., New 
York City. Concluding his discussion 
of the “whys and wherefores of spec- 
ulation,’ Mr. Anderson said, “Like 
any other successful business, com- 
modity speculation demands certain 
basic characteristics of the success- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
nest — for all feed applica 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a carrier for molosses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., imc 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


EAT IREATED, AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


M00--ORE 
NEWS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS 


In the photo at the right is Virgil A. 
Champaign, Ill. 


ful operator ...he is_ intelligent, 
alert, knowledgeable and prudent.” 

Switching from the speculative side 
of the market, the next speaker, Vir- 
gil A. Wiese, president of Lowell Hoit 
& Co., pioneer cash grain commission 
and country elevator concern, made 
a closely documented presentation on 
the practical aspects of hedging and 
its absolute necessity in the mainte- 
nance and operation of the free mar- 
keting system. Scoffing at the theory 
that a hedge is insurance against 
price change, Mr. Wiese said: “We 
have the grain, the space, the knowl- 
edge and the money or credit neces- 
sary to put the grain away and hedge 
it ... which is not an insurance 
against a price change as some the- 
orists have said, but a sale for future 
delivery at prices high enough above 
present prices to pay our expenses 
and a reasonable profit regardless of 
any change in price of the product 
being stored. Your financing of this 
operation is the safe type of loan to 
the grain trade if your normal moral 
factors are also present.” 

After discussion involving’ the 
graphic story told by a set of charts, 
Mr. Wiese said, in part, “You can 
see that we will do all right for our- 
selves when the government goes out 
of the grain storage business (if they 
ever do) and our population will con- 
tinue to eat well the whole year 
through, if the integrity of our fu- 
tures markets is preserved, if cash 
grain handlers are willing to accept 
good substantial profits rather than 
try to get rich in each year, and if 
the bankers continue to make avail- 
able to the trade the credit it takes 
to make the operation successful.” 

“Credit Implications of Futures 
Trading” was the subject covered by 
Edward C. Brown, Jr., vice president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Among Mr. Brown’s observations 
were: “It has been generally felt by 
the many individuals studying the 
problems connected with the exten- 
sion of credit, that perhaps the safest 
industry to finance on a short-term 
basis is the grain industry. It is one 
of the few that has a ready market 
on a day-to-day basis for its raw ma- 
terial inventory with an even greater 
advantage of being able to determine 
at any given moment what price to 
expect. Grain firms have been per- 
mitted to enjoy larger amounts of 
short-term credit in relation to equity 
and working capital than any other 
industry engaged in a manufacturing 
process.” 

The concluding talk of the second 
and final session of the seminar was 
given by Henry L. Wuerth, vice pres- 
ident, Commerce Trust Co., 
City. Touching on the prime quality 
of loans made on grains, Mr. Wuerth 
said that earlier this year 24% of 
his bank’s total loans were made to 
grain and milling concerns and at the 
time covered $54 million. In that con- 
nection, he made the following point: 
“In our 96-year history, dating back 
to 1865 . . . a period marked by wars, 
depressions and booms .. . the only 
loss we ever sustained on a grain or 
milling credit was $1,500.” 


Kansas | 
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Advised to Review New Drug Clearances 


CHICAGO—Recent actions on the | 


part of the Food and Drug A 


Adminis- | 


tration indicate that it would be ad- | 


visable for every feed manufacturer 
to review his clearances to use 
drugs, according to the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The AFMA noted in a bulletin to 
members that New 
tions, supplemental NDA’s and Anti- 
biotic Form 10’s are essentially con- 
tracts which state certain machinery, 
processes and controls will be used 
and followed in the production of 
feeds containing the drug or drugs 
involved. 

“If FDA determines the procedures 
set forth and described in these ap- 
plications are not being followed, they 
can be expected to act accordingly,” 
said the AFMA. 
true if drug levels, upon examination, 
do not conform with the stated levels. 

“AFMA has been informed that 
FDA may revoke by mail any clear- 
ances obtained by means of Antibi- 
otic Form 10’s. If discrepancies are 
found relating to any one clearance, 
they may revoke all clearances grant- 
ed a firm by the antibiotic division 

“A review of FDA clearances 
should compare all facts as stated in 


“This is especially | 


new | 


Drug Applica- | 


the application for the clearance with 
those in existence. Any differences 
noted should be eliminated by sub- 
mitting requests for modification of 
the clearances to FDA or bringing 
plant practices and procedures into 
agreement with those described.” 


Install Grain Drying 
Facility for Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS — Construction of 
a 6,000 bu. per hour grain drying fa- 
cility for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
is underway at the firm’s south Chi- 
cago terminal. 

When completed, the new facility 
can operate at 2,000, 4,000 and 6,000 
bu. per hour, depending on drying re- 
quirements. Fuel is natural gas. In- 
stalling the equipment is Aeroglide 
Corp., Raleigh, N.C. 

The drier is equipped with a new 
Centrilector, described as a device 
which separates airborne material 
from the exhaust air of the drier and 
deposits it back into the dry grain 
stream or at other desired locations. 

Operation of the plant, which han- 
dles wheat, corn, milo and soybeans, 
is scheduled to begin about Oct. 15. 


YOUR TICKET TO A BETTER 


BLUE STREAK 
A. C. MILL 


PROFIT SHOWING IN THE 60's 


M rater PULVERIZER co. 


INVITES YOU TO- 
Investigate Further 
Before You Invest 


Learn All About 
PRATER'’S FREE 
ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE! 
No Obligation: 
WRITE, PHONE 
or WIRE TODAY 
for details of this 
Service. 


Chicago 50, Illinois 
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1537 So. 55th Court 


--.-atNoO investment to you. 


Now . 
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| NAME 
| COMPANY 
| ADDRESS 
| town 


| DOANE FEED 
| PRODUCTS CO. 


| Please send me further details about your custom block manu- | 
| facturing service. 


. take advantage of the big sales 
opportunity in blocks. Doane Feed Products 
Co. will manufacture under your label the 
latest in blocks—Protein, Mineral, Vitamin A-D 
or Phenothiazine. And at a price to give you a 
competitive advantage. Best ingredients . . . 
scientifically formulated . . . 
most up-to-date machinery in a new modern 
plant. These are high quality blocks that will 
build repeat business for you. 


produced on the 


Let's talk about how we can put you in the 
block business without a large plant invest- 
ment. The low price will surprise you! Write 
us today for further information. 


DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


P.O. BOX 


JOPLIN, 
MO. 


P.O. Box 1108 | 
Joplin, Mo. 
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(amprolium) 


can deliver all 


Ever since Amprot moved out of the Merck research laboratories and into the field, the 
broiler industry has been watching the results carefully to measure the over-all efficacy 
of this unique coccidiostat. 


Results of this experience... involving over a billion birds... prove that Amprot is more 
than fulfilling its promise as the coccidiostat broiler growers have been waiting for! 


With a chemical structure completely unlike that of any other coccidiostat, AmPROL literally 
‘“starves’’ coccidia to death by depriving them of the thiamine they need to live. It works 
effectively against important coccidial species... especially against the killer types, Eimeria 
tenella and E. necatrix. Amprot gives unequalled performance against single or mixed 
infections. Furthermore, coccidia have not shown any resistance to AmPROL! 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


try & Egg Assn. and the Southwest- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. The meeting 
will not be open to others. 

One purpose of the task force 
would be to create group task forces 
which could study all facets of the 
industry’s current economic ills, con- 
sider various solutions and report 
back in November or early December. 

Ray Firestone, Troutville, Va., 
president of APHF, said, “It is logical 
to assume that Congress will consider 
some form of a legislative program 
in behalf of the poultry industry when 
it reconvenes after Jan. 1. A number 
in the industry feel that some sort 
of a government program is in- 
evitable. 

“A conference of the type proposed 
for Oct. 24-25 in Cincinnati would not 
be complete without a frank and or- 
derly discussion of government assist- 
ance for the industry. We should look 
at the avenues open to us under ex- 
isting legislation and should make a 
study of new approaches.” 

Said John Hargreaves, Federals- 
burg, Md., chairman of the board of 
the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, “The door will remain 
open for all constructive recommen- 
dations which could lead toward a 
more stable industry, either for the 
long range or for the immediate 
future.” 

Additional items up for discussion 
on the tentative agenda are other 
measures which might provide 
sources of relief or correction. These 
include tax procedures, wage and 
hour legislation, merchandising and 
promotion, new markets in the for- 
eign field, and the effects of other 
farm legislation on the poultry in- 
dustry. 


SOYBEANS 


(Continued from page 1) 


(3) There is already the foreign aid 
donation program. 

Soybean meal for human food con- 
sumption is seen as a substantial 
outlet for the product if the optimis- 
tic oil program is attained. 

It must be noted that the leaders 
on the policy side at USDA do not 
panic. This reporter has repeatedly 
noted that they are tough, intelligent 
and determined. This reporter can 
only confirm such observations with 
the additional comment that these 
officials have been forthright and 
candid in their conversations, with- 
holding little regarding policy. And 
such a situation can do little less 
than require this reporter to observe 
their operation with equal treatment. 

Markets are reluctant to take this 
report without some affirmative ac- 
tion to support the above report. That 
is, ordinarily the trade is reluctant 
to accept advice from new and un- 
familiar channels. But there it is. 

USDA is confident that with the 
tools it has, it can accomplish the 
goal of not less than price support or 
its equivalent on soybeans throughout 
the crop year. And with the loan 
operating, they will do nothing to halt 
any upsurge in beans above the loan 
and are not unwilling to contemplate 
a carryout of beans of as much as 
75 million bushels at the end of the 
crop year. 


MEAL PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


open market, which is something in 
the way of a novelty. 

After selling off about $20 per ton 
during the month of September, soy- 
bean oil meal is still on the toboggan 
slide although this week’s selloff of 
$1 to $2 per ton on 44% and 50% 
protein meal was the smallest since 
the bottom began to fall out of the 
market. 

One extremely odd circumstance is 


that late last week, when the meal 
market was the weakest up to that 
time, USDA put out a release telling 
the world “that there was a very 
brisk demand for both meal and oil.” 

Actually, there has been no time 
in years when the meal market was 
as weak as it has been these past 
four or five weeks. As one well in- 
formed student of the market put it, 
the market is “not weak .. . it’s help- 
less.” It’s a known fact that for some 
little time, processors have been mak- 
ing more soybean meal every month 
than they have been able to sell... 
not a great deal too much, it is true, 
but at the same time, just enough to 
add more unsold tonnage to that al- 
ready piled up in the warehouses. 

And, then with an all-time high 
record crop of soybeans coming on 
. . » Galvin says 725 million bushels 
of them . . . putting them in the loan 
is just postponing the day when the 
crisis will have to be faced. 


WALNUT GROVE 


(Continued from page 1) 


| from a year earlier, and net earnings 


were up 174%. 
Consolidated net sales for the nine- 


| month period totaled $18,305,978, 
| compared to $13,301,395 for the cor- 
| responding period of 1960 and $17,- 


980,686 for the entire 1960 fiscal year, 
which was the firm’s largest prior 
sales year. 

Net earnings after taxes for the 


| first nine months of fiscal 1961 were 
$1,135,937, compared to $414,288 for 


the same period last year and $791,- 
692 for the entire year of fiscal 1959, 
the year of largest previous earnings. 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out that 
sales and earnings for the third quar- 
ter ended Aug. 31 contributed ma- 
terially to the company’s over-all 
picture, and both sales and earnings 
were at record highs for the third 
quarter. 

Further Gains Seen 

“The momentum developed during 
the first nine months of this year will 
be further evidenced during the 
fourth quarter,” he said, “and we 
anticipate the establishment of new 
sales and earnings records for the 
fourth quarter, as well as for the en- 
tire fiscal year. 

“Making a major contribution to 
the fourth quarter will be increased 
sales of beef and dairy feeds. We have 
introduced a new life cycle dairy 
feeding program and have made ma- 
jor improvements in our beef pro- 
gram. In addition, we look for a con- 
tinuance of increased acceptance on 
the part of the swine producers on 
our swine feeding program.” 

Walnut Grove serves the heart of 
the Corn Belt livestock area, with 
sales in Iowa and parts of the sur- 
rounding states. Livestock supple- 


ments and other feed products are | 
sold from five feed manufacturing | 


plants through company salesmen and 


warehouses. There are no dealers or | 


distributors. 

The nine-month report noted that 
Walnut Grove has acquired 80% of 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Whitney Loan and Trust Co., an Iowa 
state chartered bank located in At- 
lantic. This investment, Mr. O’Connor 
said, “will further contribute to the 
1961 earnings picture for Walnut 
Grove.” 

Also announced was the sale of 
Walnut Grove’s interest in the Im- 
perial Casualty and Indemnity Co. to 
the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). This 
sale, it was noted, will result in a 
substantial capital gain for Walnut 
Grove in fiscal 1961. 

The insurance firm had been owned 
80% by Watson Bros. Transportation 
Co., Omaha, and 20% by Walnut 
Grove. The two former owners sold 
the company for more than $2 mil- 
lion. 

Walnut Grove owns a controlling 
interest in Watson Bros. E. A. Kello- 
way, who is chairman of Walnut 
Grove, is president of the transporta- 
tion firm. For the first eight periods 
ended Aug. 12, Watson’s net operat- 


CONTINUED TURKEY 
MARKETING URGED 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—In order to 
keep turkey consumption at the high- 
est possible levels, the National Tur- 
key Federation is urging producers to 
market their birds when they are 
ready. There appears to be little hope 
of any financial advantage in storing 
for later sale, according to NTF. Any 
increase in price likely will be equaled 
by cost of storage. 

Officials said some retail stores 


complain that they would like to put 


on special turkey promotions but are 
unable to obtain turkeys because 
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pany who is well known throughout 
the industry. 

A plant at Clarksville, Ark., was 
the first one to resume operations. 
This includes hatching, growing and 
feed operations as well as process- 
ing. 

A spokesman there said that the 
firm had been given permission by 
the court to continue operating. 

Company officials said they were 
doing everything possible to meet 
problems caused by depleted opera- 
ting capital. 

In Iowa, some temporary arrange- 
ments were reported made in some 
instances so that the plants could 


| operate. 


growers are holding in anticipation of | 


better prices later. Growers counter 
this with the statement that retailers 
are not offering enough money. 

“So,” says NTF, “let’s keep them 
moving. With the monumental surplus 
we have this year, there is little hope 
of any drastic upswing in price.” 


were reported down 
operating expenses 
was shown 


ing revenues 
somewhat, but 
were cut, and a profit 


compared with a loss a year earlier. | 


CONTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


eau of Program Planning and Ap- 
praisal, U.S. Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, and ‘Tentative 
Feed Processing Definitions,” Gerald 
A. Karstens, vice president, American 
Trade Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The afternoon session Friday will 
feature reports of committees and 
investigators. 

The Saturday morning program 
will feature a talk entitled “Federal 
Jurisdiction Over Manufactured Prod- 
ucts That Have Not Moved in Inter- 
state Commerce,” by Gilbert Gold- 
hammer, director of regulatory man- 
agement, Bureau of Enforcement, 
FDA. 

Other activities will include reports 
from the executive and other com- 
mittees, and officers will be elected. 

The afternoon will be devoted to 
a session for feed control officials. 


POULTRY FIRM 


(Continued from page 1) 


least a temporary closing of several 
plants handling poultry and eggs. 
Officials indicated that it was hoped 
that all of the plants could be kept 
operating. Some were said to have 


| resumed or continued operations this 


week. 

The problem was said to be a re- 
sult of financial difficulties stemming 
from extremely low prices for broil- 
ers and turkeys. 

The organization has three plants 
in Iowa, two in North Carolina and 
one in Arkansas. 

The court petition states indebted- 
ness of $507,586.79 by Priebe & Sons 
and $427,660.72 by Priebe Poultry 
Co., running to trade creditors. There 
are 139 of them involved with Priebe 


| & Sons and 69 with Priebe Poultry. 


A creditors meeting is to be held 
in Chicago Oct. 12, after which the 
federal court will act on Priebe’s 
petition to permit reorganization. 

An attorney representing the firms 
said that among the creditors is a 
large feed firm with an item involv- 
ing a contract entered into in Decem- 
ber, 1960, calling for the purchase by 
Priebe of 450,000 turkeys during 1961 
at 21¢ lb. He said that they hoped 
to have the contract price readjusted 
downward to what was called a more 
realistic basis in view of market con- 
ditions that have prevailed. In the 
meantime, it was said, the reorgani- 
zation petition freezes the situation 
into a status quo. 

The Priebe firm is headed by Frank 
Priebe, long-time official of the com- 


C. K. Whitehair 


Mark L. Morris 


VETERINARY TOPICS —A special 
session of the Centennial Nutrition 
Conference, scheduled for Oct. 23-25 
at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas 
City, will be directed to the interests 
of the veterinary profession. Speakers 
for this session will be Dr. Mark L. 
Morris, president, American Veteri- 
nary Medical Assn., Denver, and Dr. 


| ©. K. Whitehair, Michigan State Uni- 


versity. 


Persons Attending 
Centennial Conference 


To Get Proceedings 


KANSAS CITY — “A Century of 
Nutrition Progress,” proceedings of 
the Centennial Nutrition Conference 
in book form, will be distributed to 
registrants attending the 2%-day 
event which will salute the 100th an- 
niversary of our nation’s land-grant 
colleges and the scientists and teach- 
ers of these institutions. 

Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president, noted that the registration 
fee for the conference—$15—includes 
a copy of the proceedings book. The 
conference, sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in cooper- 
ation with the land-grant colleges in 
the eight states served by the Mid- 
west feed group, will be held here 
at the Muehlebach Hotel Oct. 23-25. 

Among the speakers will be three 
university presidents, the director of 
the government’s Food for Peace Pro- 
gram, the president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Assn., the deputy 
administrator for U.S. Department 
of Agriculture experiment stations, 
several noted human nutrition spe- 
cialists and 18 well known animal nu- 
tritionists from land-grant colleges. 

In addition to the papers to be pre- 
sented, there will be an exhibit on 


careers in agriculture and a number 
of special industry exhibits. 


NUTRITION — Dr. Hazel Fox, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Dr. Charles 
Glenn King, executive director, Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., New York, 
are among the speakers who are to 
appear on the program of the Cen- 
tennial Nutrition Conference in Kan- 
sas Olty Oct. 23-25 to discuss the re- 
lationship of human nutrition to ani- 
mal nutrition. 


| 
| 
-~ 
| | | 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


fair; trend steady 
17% dehydrated 


Demand 
ample; 


Kansas City: 
to stronger; supply 


alfalfa, 100,000 A pellets $42@44, reground 
pelleta $43@45, up $2; 18% de 

alfaifa, 125,000 A pellets $43 @47 
pellets $44@418, up $2@3; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A pellets $48@52, reground 
pellets $50@53, up $2. 


Chicago: Demand improved; trend up $2; 


supply light; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $46 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trenc steady; 


supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% pro- 


tein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52@54; sun- 
cured meal, 15% protein $41@42; suncured 
crumbles, 15% protein $43@44; all un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 vitamin A $47@50, up $2@3. 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; dehydrated, 17% $53, sacked, 
up $2; suncured, 13% $48, sacked, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend strong: 
supply sufficient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 
100,000 A $53, rail or truck, up $2: sun- 
cured: 13% ‘%-in. grind, No. 1 $43, truck, 
unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 

+ supply ample: dehydrated, 17% 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 


unchanged; reground pellets $49.60, 


is: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 


vitamin A reground pellets $48, up 
$1; oiled reground $49, up $1 
Portiand: Demand fair; trend of sun- 
cured stronger, others steady; supply ade- 
quate 15° suncured $41 sacked; 20% 
dehydrated pellet meal $69, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $56.10, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; suncured, 15% protein $39, Se- 
attle, no change; dehydrated, 150,000 A 
units $67, Seattle, no change. 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
“St. Paul: Demand good; supply adequate; 
trend weak; steady at 5%¢ Ib. f.0.b. pro- 
ducer’s plant. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 5\%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


ton: Demand fair; trend mixed; sup- 

ply ample; tallow 5%¢ Ib., unchanged; 
yellow grease 5@5%¢ up 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower; 

supply sufficient; prime tallow, tank cars 

drums 64 @7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north 


Texas packing plants with returnable drums, 


down \ ¢. 
Chicago: Demand fair at the decline; 
trend easier, off 25¢; supply ample; fancy 


bleachable tallow $5.87% cwt., yellow grease 
$5.37% cwt., tank truck or carlots. 
Memphis: Demand siow; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; yellow grease 5¢ 
lb., down %¢; prime tallow 5\4¢ Ib., down 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabama and Geor- 
gia production points 


BARLEY FEED | 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $35, sacked 

Baltimors: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $45.50, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $2.60 cwt., unchanged. 

Beston: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; 5.50 unchanged 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $48, truck lots, no change 

BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 80% protein $100, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply tight; $5.25@5.50 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked, unchanged. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Besten: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; $105, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, un- 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $97.50, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; imported $78.50, 20 ton 
lots, sacked, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; domestic $100, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply fair $105, f.o.b Buffalo, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, 


no change. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $48, up $2. 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steadier; 
supply adequate; $49, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er: supply limited; $51, up $1 

Chicago: Demard good; trend up $1@ 
1.50; supply light; 26% protein $38 @38.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply sufficient; 26% protein $54.50, sacked, 
October, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and fair: 

steady to higher; $50, up 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 11¢ Ib., unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lotsa; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 


ots. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


supply trend 


Boston, 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
lli¢ ib, 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 
than , 8 ; all unchanged. 
> : 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply oniy fair; $8.95 cwt., f.o.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Demand normal; 
adequate; trend steady; flour $9.85, 
cars, sacked; meal $10.20, 20 ton 
sack both unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
boxcars $8.05; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
100 1b bags $13; bulk, boxcar 
bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 


supply 
20 ton 
cars, 


supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.o.b. north 
Texas, unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $§7@7.50 cwt., unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


COCONUT OIL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; copra cake $65, unchanged. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; 20% solvent $65.20. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Ply ample; solvent type $71, f.o.b, 
Seattle, sacked, no change, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: fair; trend steady; 


MEAL 


sup- 
ear 


Demand 


supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Boston: Iemand active; trend firm; sup- 

ply nil; $55, nominal, unchanged. 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 

basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapoli Feed $41.70, meal $70.70. 
Atlanta: Feed $45.10, meal $74.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $42.90, meal $71.90. 
Boston: Feed $46.60, meal $75.60. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $64 
Cleveland: Feed $43, meal $72. 
Denver: Feed $45.30, meal $74.30. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $45.80, meal $72.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.25, meal $69.25 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $64. 
Louisville: Feed $41.55, meal $70.55. 
New York: Feed $46.20, meal $75.20 
Norfolk: I $45.6 meal $74 
Philadelphia: F 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $64. 
CORN OLL MEAL 


fair; trend steady; 
unchanged. 

trend easy; 
down $1, 
MEAL 
trend 


Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $42, 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply ample; feed $51, car, 
COTTONSEED OIL 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: 
to slightly lower; supply still light 
some mills; showers holding up cotton 
harvest; 41% old process $59@60, f.o.b. 
mills Ft. Worth, down $1; loose hulls $12 
@13; solvent with 2% fat added $57, 
down 50¢. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
down $1.50. 


sup- 


steady 
with 


lower; 
lots, 


Demand fair; trend 
$57.50 in 40 ton 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% solvent process $656.70, 
down $1; 41% old process $58.20, down $1. 


Demand slow; trend weak- 
new crop $55@56, down 


Los Angeles: 
er; supply ample; 


Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
prime 41% protein old process 
down $1; new process 41% protein 
$49.50, down $1.50 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


ample; 


trend unchanged; 41% solvent $67.20. 
Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply fair; $73.70, sacked, 
Boston, off 50¢. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $59 South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Georgia, $55 Alabama, $51 


Mississippi, $52 Tennessee producing mills. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller $69, f.0.b. car 


Seattle, no change. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia, 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 lb. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $69, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Ment.: Minimum 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum 

minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.5v 
unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, 
mum ceicium 32%, maximum calcium 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18%, minimum calcium 31%, maximum cal- 
cium 34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guar- 
anteed uniform analysis; carload and truck 
load %65.75, sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
2 f.o.b. Port Arthur. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
ton lots $72.50; Cincinnati, un- 


phosphorus 18%, 
calcium 


mini- 
35%, 


49, 


changed 
Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 


supply adequate: minimum 18\ % phos- 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
18% fluorine, $76.25, unchanged. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% 92; 
esser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
leads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5% minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load nd truck load $75.50, sacked, in 106 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 


truc 


slope 


Trenton, Mich.: 18% % phosphorus and 
13% calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; 
ad $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
on discontinued. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.o.b. 
tion points, unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Seaitle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 


$88.80, 
in ton 
produc- 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unsettled; $53, down $1. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 


supply adequate; $46@47, down $3@4. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair to good; 
trend steady; $54, sacked, Boston, un- 
hanged. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $47, unchanged, Los An- 
geles milk shed area. 

Boston: Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; last quarter delivery $53.50, 
oft 1 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.58, sacked. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $58.01, sacked, delivered. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $ Boston, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
no change, 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; 14@14%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $9.75@10.25 ewt., 
Sweet cream $9.75@10.25, cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 14¢ unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $10.60 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed. 


trend 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 


$10@41; both unchanged. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unsettled; $53.50, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; pulp $32.50@35, sacked; meal 
$30@32.50, sacked; both Florida processing 
plants, 

Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. 
Florida points, unchanged. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 


price steady at $13.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
firm; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 
sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; both 


unchanged. 
Worth: 
supply sufficient; 
changed. 
Chicago: Demand slightly improved; trend 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
$16.50 cwt., sacked, un- 


firm to 60¢ up; supply ample; $11.50@12 
ewt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 


changed. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
trend steady; spray $11.60 cwt., f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, unchanged. 


DRIED WHEY 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $4.85 cwt., unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 


price unchanged at $4.75 cwt., f.0.b. ship- 
ping points. 
Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 
ewt., Le.l; both 
Chicage: Demand slow; trend firm; 
ply adequate; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.50 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
changed. 
Seattle: 
ply good; 
no change. 


FEATHER MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand moderate; supply in- 
creasing; trend lower; 85% protein $80@ 
82.50, delivered Ft. Worth, down $7@7.50. 
Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
$98.50, nominal, unchanged. 
Demand excellent; trend 
$1 a unit of protein, 


trend steady; 
carloads; $5.25 
unchanged. 
sup- 


Demand fair; 
$5.10 cwt., 
sacked and 


Demand steady; trend easy; 
$5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, 


Le.L, 


(HYDROLYZED) 


Boston: 
ply 


spotty; 
Angeles: 
; supply adequate; 
unchanged. 


his: Demand slow; trend lower; 

y adequate; 85% meal $85, down $5. 

Atlanta: Demand good: trend steady; 

supply short $87.50, f.0b. Alabama and 
Georgia production points. 


FISH MEAL 

Canadian herring up 6¢ to 
f.o.b. West Coast, subject to 
West Coast blended off $2 


Minneapolis: 
$1.85 a unit, 
production; 60% 
to $138. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 
to firm; supply adequate; local production, 


60% protein $1.82% @1.90 a unit, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply very tight; whitefish 60% $117, red 
$112, nominally unchanged. 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply light; trend 
$1 higher; menhaden, East Coast $117@ 
119, Gulf $117@119; scrap, East Coast $113 
@115 and Gulf $113@115; Canadian herring 
$1.70 a unit of protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $113.10, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand steady; trend steady 
the decline; supply sufficient; sacked: 

protein Peruvian $118.50@121, down 
25.50; 60% mew crop menhaden $121 
down $4.50@6.50. 

Demand good; trend steady; 
short; 60% menhaden $115@116, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports 

Portland: Demand fair; trend barely un- 
changed; supply adequate; $1.90 a protein 
unit, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend firm; none 
available; 60% protein menhaden $132.50, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $1.90 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck, 
Vancouver, sacked (Canadian production), 
no change. 


HOMINY FEED 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; white $40.80, up 50¢; yellow 
$40.80, up 50¢. 
Los Angeles: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; hominy meal $50, hominy 
pellets $52, both unchanged. 


Kansas City: Demand weaker; trend slow; 


supply ample; white $32, yellow $33, un- ~ 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend $1 higher; 
supply light; $40 

Boston: Demand spotty; trend unsettled; 


$49.50, down 560¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $42, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply fair to good; $49, Boston, off $1.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
limited: $50, delivered carlots, down $1. 
wwil. (,fk;’eveprsteadpqnnf,n\& 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; 34% $71.70, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $54.50, up $5; 
old process $59.50, up $5, Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 


supply ample; 
steady; 


ply adequate; 34% solvent $85.60. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $54.50, Minneapolis, un- 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 34% protein (Montana) $89, 
delivered carloads, sacked, no change. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies am- 


ple; price of 34% solvent up 50¢ to $54.50. 


Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$54.50, expeller $59.50. 


5 h: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; 34% protein extracted 
$70.20, October, down $1. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved; trend low- 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 104) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Lower in ‘Sluggish’ Market 


Soybean oil meal, which plunged 
$20 during September, continued its 
price decline at a slower rate this 
week. It was off $1 to $2 during this 
trading week around the nation. 

With the continuing decline in the 
price of soybean meal, buyers of in- 
gredients are cautious, and most pur- 
chases are on an as-needed basis. 
There seems to be some feeling that 
soybean oil meal will lead the ingredi- 
ents lower yet. 

Tankage and meat and bone meal 
dropped $1 to $5 this week, adjusting 
to the lower soy price. 

Millfeeds were mixed, with the 
various regions reporting prices mov- 
ing from $1 higher to $4 lower. Lin- 
seed oil meal was $1 higher to $5 
lower. Corn gluten meal declined $2. 

Alfalfa meal prices were boosted 
$1 to $3 as the end of the season ap- 
proaches in most areas. 


East 


BOSTON: Millfeed trading contin- 
ued slow in the local market. The 
big news of the area is the reported 
resumption of operations at feed mills 
that had had difficult labor situations. 

This had the immediate effect of 
weakening quotations on bran and 
middlings, the former dropping $1 
while the latter slumped $4. 

The balance of feeds had what was 
described as “a limited call.” 


BUFFALO: Millfeeds backed down 
as labor troubles here started to 
clear. Two of the five waterfront flour 
mills remained shut down, and mix- 
ers tended to hold back in hopes of 
still lower prices after labor peace is 
restored. 

Bran was off $2.50; middlings were 
down $3.50, and red dog declined $3. 

The ingredient market as a whole 
was slow and irregularly lower. Soy- 
bean oil meal continued its decline 
with a further drop of $1. Gluten 
meal dropped $2. Cottonseed oil meal 
eased 50¢. 

Meat scraps gave up $5. Hominy 
became heavy and slipped $1.50 low- 
er. Brewers’ grains were up $1 and 
distillers’ grains held steady. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Feed ingredients 
continued firm, with supplies ade- 
quate to meet the normal demand. 

Price advances included: Linseed 
oil meal, $5; alfalfa meal, $2 to $3; 
brewers dried grains, $2, and bran, 


$1. 


Adjustments on the down side were 
led by soybean oil meal, $4 to $5; dis- 
tillers dried grains, $3 to $4; tankage, 
$2.50, and meat scraps and cotton- 
| seed oil meal, $1.50. 


| CHICAGO: While the U.S. Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture is sending out 
| appeals to farmers to get under the 
| “support program” umbrella on soy- 
beans, the price of soybean meal con- 
tinues to break. 

After selling off about $20 per ton 
during September, it is still on the 
toboggan slide although the week’s 
sell off of $1 to $2 per ton on 44% 
| and 50% protein content meal was 

the smallest since the bottom began 
| to fall out of the market. 

One student of the market gave 
this description of the soybean meal 
situation, “It’s not weak, it’s help- 
less.” 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Most 
local ingredient sellers found this 
week that they had more than enough 
| time to watch the World Series base- 

ball games on television. Their busi- 

ness was described as “very sluggish.” 

Most prices were unchanged to 

| lower. Soybean oil meal dropped an- 
other $2 to $48 for 44% protein. Meat 
and bone meal dropped off $4 to $5, 
and tankage declined $1 to $2. 

Alfalfa meal price advanced $1 per 
ton as the production season nears 
the end. 

Millfeed prices were irregular; 
middlings were off 50¢ to $1 while 
red dog advanced $1. Linseed oil meal 

| was 50¢ higher. 


South 


ATLANTA: Cotton ginners’ de- 

mand for cottonseed hulls and meal 
in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia is so great that none of 
the mills are offering any of their 
products on the open market. How- 
ever, in the Mississippi Valley the 
| situation is beginning to change and 
| many mills have reduced prices $1 
| per ton this week for quick shipment 
| of cottonseed meal, but are still in- 
| clined to ask higher prices for future 
| months. 

A few of the Mississippi Valley 
| soybean mills are commencing oper- 
| ations, but their asking prices for 
meal will not move into the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Florida at the 
mills’ asking prices against Decatur, 
Ill., cheaper prices. Heavy supplies of 
| citrus pulp are still on hand in Flori- 
| da, and with the new season a little 


Chicks Placed in Principal 


Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. WW. Mo. Del Md. 
1,176 400 84! 825 83 898 1,739 1,934 
ere 1,167 307 805 822 98 89! 1,821 1,971 
1,190 245 762 85! 74 858 1,570 2,263 
1,169 334 794 766 77 838 1,822 2,034 
1,211 294 665 751 69 76! 1,529 2,246 
OE eee 1,182 319 686 693 112 744 1,580 2,085 
SEES nccdevecncceee 1,240 268 736 613 57 787 1,623 1,914 
1,138 284 683 658 74 643 1,518 1,945 
September 23 ...... 674 269 655 521 72 639 1,407 1,918 
September 30 .......... 1,126 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.C. Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
98i 479 3,642 408 7,451 235 4,059 2,856 
89! 535 3,544 440 7,310 262 4,077 2,728 
ves 912 396 3,403 473 6,969 204 3,986 2,659 
825 458 3,408 415 6,555 216 3,816 2,525 
BEE BE seeiacccesecssss 905 352 3,313 444 6,055 203 3,725 2,538 
September 2 .........-.055 807 340 3,205 380 6,017 243 3,55! 2,402 
817 249 3,130 363 5,834 199 3,343 2,134 
ses 38! 3,205 385 6,129 220 3,40! 2,225 
SOO BE scccecuesces 682 369 2,989 345 5,66! 216 3,286 2,098 
ere eer 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3,376 2,156 

Totai 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1961 1960 
. 4,813 563 2,492 324 251 1,170 37,620 33,64! 
August 5 .. - 4,593 491 2,522 361 231 1,192 37,059 32,956 
August 12 . . 4,557 453 2,442 360 235 1,151 36,013 31,876 
August 19 . . 4,135 433 2,368 30! 208 1,191 34,688 30,816 
August 26 ... . 4,177 403 2,340 35! 181 1018 33,631 30,035 
September 2 . . 3,996 378 2,209 298 200 1,098 32,525 29,496 
September 9 . . 3,765 38! 2,056 269 188 1,081 31,742 29,246 
September 16 3,713 368 1,922 225 170 979 28.624 
September 23 3,564 382 1,816 282 141 980 28,966 28,656 
September 30 .........0++ 3,616 402 1,782 234 176 1,067 29,610 28,55! 


| processors are reducing prices, hop- 


| October and November 
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heavy supplies and is now being of- 
fered at $1.70 per unit. 

Both prompt and new crop corn 
were down about $1 with new crop 
quoted at $50 and prompt at $51. 


| Milo also weakened 50¢ to $48. Mill- 


| run firmed $1 per ton to $35 bulk. 


over a month away, many of the 


ing to stimulate buying interest. 
MEMPHIS: Demand for ingredi- 


ents ranged from fair to poor on the 
Memphis market, with most prices 
declining. 

Conditions were about 
from a week earlier on animal and 
poultry proteins, except the prices 
moved lower. The opinion of buyers 
and sellers was that prices will work 
down further. Prices were termed 
“too high compared with vegetable 
proteins.” 

Cottonseed oil meal was offered 
freely as mills in the area are now 
in full production. Buying interest 
was mostly for nearby shipment. 

Most soybean oil meal buying in- 
terest was for nearby shipment, with 
trades usually one or two cars. Near- 
by shipment was quoted as consider- 
able premium over the last half of 
So far, buy- 
inclination to 


unchanged 


ers have shown little 


| book ahead. 


futures worked in a 
narrow range. Unrestricted soybean 
oil meal closed Oct. 3 25¢ to 50¢ ton 
lower than Sept. 27, and bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal was unchanged 


Oilseed meal 


Southwest 
KANSAS CITY: There was a 
rather consistent demand for most 


major feed ingredients this week but 
the demand was not sufficient to keep 
prices from drifting downward. 
Soybean meal only slightly 
lower, and a good spot demand kept 
the prices of quick shipment soymeal 


was 


| at a premium. Buyers are still main- 


| pating 


inventories antici- 
in meal as 


minimal 
further declines 


taining 


the bean harvest expands. 


| age 


| searce but 


Meat scraps were sharply lower 
with prices off $10 in extremes. Tank- 
for immediate shipment was 
demand for later ship- 
ments was lacking as the weight of 
the lower vegetable proteins made 
itself felt. 

The trading of spot cars of dehy- 


| drated alfalfa picked up, with most 
| of the current production being high 


| tight 


quality material and being actively 
picked up by both feed mixers and 
alfalfa blenders. 

Millfeeds continued to slip off in 
price with shorts and midds weaker 
than bran. In most instances the type 
of mixed feeds selling in best volume 
are feeds where millfeed usage 
small. 


is 


FT. WORTH: High protein feed in- 
gredients continued to decline with 
feather meal down as much as $7 to 
$7.50, on increased offerings. 

Meat and bone meal declined $5, 
tankage $2.50, soybean meal $2, lin- 
seed oil meal $1 and fish meal $3 to 
$6.50. Cottonseed held a little 
steadier due to showers holding up 
cotton harvest. Some mills reported 
supplies and others had suffi- 


meal 


| cient offerings, with prices unchanged 


to 50¢ lower 

Millfeeds were off $1.50 to $3 

The most notable advance was in 
dehydrated alfalfa meal which was 
up $2 on an improved demand. 

Suppliers reported some improve- 
ment in general demand for feed in- 
gredients, but demand for feed grains 
was slow due to Commodity Credit 


Corp. offerings 


West 


SEATTLE: Fish meal showed 
strength in Canadian herring meal, 
as Alaskan herring is closed for the 
season, and there have been some 


| fairly heavy sales made out of the 
Canadian market. Canadian herring 


is now being offered at $1.90 per 
unit, Vancouver, B.C. 
Meat meal, on the other hand, 


weakened about 5¢ per unit due to | 


PORTLAND: A mixed feedstuffs 


| trend developed at Portland and most 


other Pacific Northwest distribution 


| points. Trade sources indicated that 


quotation changes were within a nar- 


| row range in most cases, but that the 
| average 


leaned towards the down 
side. 
The over-all trading continued slow 


with feeders and mixers still main- 


taining a hand-to-mouth buying pol- 


icy. 

Moderate losses in the value of 
oilseed meals and whole feeding 
grains were partially offset by a $1 
to $2 a ton advance for wheat mill- 
feeds and sun-cured alfalfa meal. 


Other Reports 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
MEAL: As the producing season 
draws to a close, the American De- 
hydrators Assn. says its appears that 
alfalfa meal production will no more 
than equal demand. The association 
states that disappearance in the first 
four months of the producing season 
was 3%% better than a year earlier 
and slightly better than in 1959-60. 


MOLASSES: Prices for both black- 
strap molasses and corn molasses 
(hydrol) turned lower this week un- 
der pressure of the approaching sugar 
cane harvest in the U.S. Expected 
record production of blackstrap mo- 
lasses was reportedly a factor in the 
weaker market tone, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said. 

Puerto Rican shipments of black- 
strap molasses to the U.S. mainland 
in May totaled 10 million gallons, 
compared with 7.4 million in April 
and 3.2 million in May last year, 
USDA reported. This brings total 
shipments from Puerto Rico during 
the first five months of 1961 to 19 
million gallons as against shipments 
of 9.9 million during the same months 
of 1960. 


MANUFACTURER 


Write for information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of international Basic Economy Corperatian 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 


P. ©. Box 356 e Kansas City, Mo. 
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QUOTES 


(Continued from page 102) 


meat and bone $80 


er; supply sufficient; 
f.o.b. ' Ft. Worth, 


bulk, $82.50 sacked, 
down $65. 

Portiand: Demand fair; 
changed; supply adequate; 
sacked. 

Baffale: Demand and supply light; trend 
; 50% meat scraps $75, f.0.b. Buffalo, 


: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-proc- 
essing plant, sacked, down 6¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand better; trend steady; 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$78.50, Cincinnati, down $1.50. 

Beston: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply plentiful; protein unit $1.10, down 10¢; 
converted 50% $77, down $5. 

ty: Demand slow; trend weak; 
ample; 50% $80@82.50, down $10. 

: Demand fair; trend down $2.50; 
50% protein $90, sacked. 
supplies ade- 
level of $85 


trend barely un- 
50% $82.50, 


“Chie 


supply ample; 
: Demand slow; 
price off $4@5 to a 


Demand better; trend firm; 
50% protein $1.75 a unit, 


quate; 
@90. 
Les Angeles: 
supply very light; 
unchanged. 
Memphis: Demand very slow; trend low- 
er; supply more than adequate; 50% pro- 
tein $77.50, without billing, down $4.50; 
5¢@ protein $81, with rail transit, down $4. 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 


MILLFEEDS 
Demand slow; supplies ade- 
bran steady to 50¢ high- 
sacked middlings off 50¢@ 
sacked red dog up $1 to $41. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
offerings light for immediate; bran, bulk 
$37, burlaps $41.50; gray shorts, bulk $39.50, 
burlaps $44.50; middlings, bulk $38.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; bulk bran 
and shorts down $2, sacked bran and shorts 
down $1.50, middlings down $3. 


Minneapolis: 
quate; sacked 
er, $35@35.50; 
$1, $34@34.50; 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $39, up $1; mid- 
dlings $41, unchanged. 

es: Standard milirun $44@ 
41.50, demand good, trend much firmer, 
supplies tight, up $2.50@3; red bran $46@ 


46.50, demand fair, trend weaker, supplies 
down $1@1.50. 
City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
sacked bran $33.50@34, 
down $1; sacked shorts $33.50@34, down 
$2.50; bulk bran $28@28.50, down $1; bulk 
shorts $30@30.50, down $2; bulk middlings 
$29@29.50, down $1.50. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend sharp- 
ly lower; supply ample; standard bran 
$31.50, standard midds. $32.50, red dog 
$35. 

Bosten: Demand cautious; trend unsettled; 
supply improving; bran $43.60, down $1; 
middlings $44.10, down $4. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran $35.80, down $2: 
gray shorts $38.30, down $1.50; standard 
midds. $36.30, down $2.50. 

Demand slow; trend strong- 
$69, sacked 
poor; trend 


adequate, 
Kansas 


er; supply ample; 


er; supply adequate; 

Baffale: Demand fair to 
lower; supply fair to good; bran $35.50, 
off $2.50; middilings $36, off $3.50; red 
dog $38, off $3; all prices f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $35, delivered common transit points, 
earlots, up $1. 

MOLASSES 

Boston: Demand steady; 
steady; supply adequate; 16%¢ gal., 
ears, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Prices unchanged at $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for 
beet; $32 for blend. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; gal., 
unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25.50, f.0.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.0.b. tank trucks; both unchanged. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 16%¢ gal, f.0.b. Albany, un- 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $28.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck lots, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; citrus $20, f.0.b. Florida pro- 
ducing plants. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend 
er; supply ample; 13% @13%¢ gal., 
Orleans, unchanged to down 

Ft. Worth: 


trend about 
tank 


trend steady; 
New Orleans, 


weak- 
New 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., f.0.b. 
Houston; truck $31.07, delivered Ft. Worth, 
seller's market price on date of shipment, 
unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slightly improved; sup- 
ply ample; trend steady; blackstrap 14¢ 
gal, tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, un- 
changed; $29.74 ton, delivered Memphis, 
truck, down 43¢. 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand spotty; trend mixed; 
supply irregular; white pulverized $52, down 
$5.75; reground oat feed $25, up 90¢ 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate: pulverized white oats $46 
@51, unchanged. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
SUNCURED ALFALFA 
PRODUCTS 
Call or Write 


WARREN EASLAND 
J. W. EASLAND & SON CO. 


October 
No. 1—15% fine grind .............. $35.00 
No. 1—13% ‘edn. grind ............ 
No. 12 GED $35.00 


Bulk $4.50 per ton off 
Rail or truck delivery 


Ib. or better $51, delivered 


ply good; 38 
truck lots, unchanged. 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $25.60, sacked, Boston, up $1. 

Minneapolis: Demand very sluggish; sup- 
plies adequate; price holding steady; sacked 
feeding rolled $77@81; sacked feeding oat- 
meal $66@73; sacked crimped $61; sacked 
pulverized $45.50@48; sacked oat feed $20. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to 50¢ up; reground oat feed $10.50, 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $72, 
feeding rolled oats $73@77. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; oat mill by-product $14@ 
14.50, sacked, unchanged; feeding rolled oats 
$74@75, sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$41, sacked, down $1; reground $22.80, 
sacked, up 50¢. 

PEANUT ODL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; 45% $59, f.0.b. Alabama. 

Los Angeles: Nothing available. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $75, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
production points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
supply scarce; $92.50@95, 
Texas plants, up $2.50. 
ton: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
light; $100, nominally unchanged. 

Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
firm; supply adequate; $1.55 a unit of 
protein, sacked, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend 
lower; supply adequate; 55% meal 
sacked, down $3.50. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; California production, high 
fat content, bran $50, sacked, unchanged. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply only fair; $56, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 


trend firmer; 
sacked, f.o.b. 


sup- 
ply 


slightly 
$82.50, 


trend steady; sup- 
limited; bran $44.50, sacked, delivered. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient on solvent rice bran but current prod- 
uct of standard rice bran being used to 
fill export contracts made prior to hurri- 
standard rice at 


: Demand fair; 


cane; no offerings of 

present; solvent rice bran $30.50 bulk, 

$34.50 sacked, f.o.b. south Texas rice mill. 
SCREENINGS 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; ground grain $30; Canadi- 
an $22.50. 


Minneapolis: Demand continues slow; sup- 


ply ample; unground Canadian steady at 
$18; domestic lights steady at $3@10; do- 
mestic mediums steady at $12@20; do- 
mestic heavfes steady at $20@28; 15% 
flax screenings steady at $42. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 


ings $18.75, unchanged. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 


Cincinnati: 
Des Moines: 


Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.32. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

limmeapolis: Demand siow; supply am- 
44% off $2 to $48, Decatur; 50% off 
41% expeller off $1.50 to $54.50. 
trend steady to 


ple; 
$2 to $54; 
Demand fair; 


lower; supply good; $46.50, Decatur, off $1. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; 44% $75.60, 50% $81.60. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 44% $59.70, delivered. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $79.60, delivered carlots, no 
change. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 


er; supply adequate; $76.10@77.10, un- 
changed to 50¢ higher. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $51, Decatur, down $4@5. 

Chicago: Demand slow again; trend easier 
and $1@2 lower; supply plentiful; Decatur 
basis: 44% protein, unrestricted billing 
$50.50, E.T.L. billing $46; 50% protein, un- 
restricted $55.50 and E.T.L. $50.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower; 


offerings light; 44% %$62.40@63.40, prompt, 


down $2.10; 50% $68.40@69.40, prompt, 
down $2.10; no offerings at moment for 
deferred shipment. 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $56, f.o.b. 
Memphis, down 


TANKAGE 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $87.50, Cincin- 
nati, down $2.60. 


trend steady 


Kansas City: Demand fair; 
60% digester 


to weaker; supply adequate; 
$90@95, unchanged to down 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $100, sacked. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
price off $1@2 to 390@95. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend 
supply sufficient; 60% digester 
sacked, Ft. Worth, down $2.50. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, and South » Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90, bulk, care or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and all states 
to the East. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Demand good; trend steady: 
f.0.b. north central 


lower; 
$87.50, 


Ft. Worth: 
supply light; 5¢ Ib., 
Texas, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 


5%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


OIL PROCUREMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


LABELING 


(Continued from page 1) 


to the voluntary foreign aid agencies 


for the second half of this oil crop 
year? The official announcement this 
week asked for offers on 200 million 
pounds of oil, for delivery from Nov. 
15 through next March. 

Last week this reporter set forth 
the confident bullishness of USDA of- 
ficials in regard to soybeans and oil 
and meal for this crop year, and that 
optimism was backed with a state- 
ment that they would be “vigorous” 
buyers for the oil donation program. 

From the immediate market reac- 
tion, it now would appear that the 
200 - million - pound procurement of 
vegetable oil is hardly wildly bullish, 
and the question must next be asked: 
Will USDA support its description of 
vigorous buying by adding the addi- 
tional 200 million pounds to the pro- 
gram before winter sets in? By that 
time, however, it may be that the 
added incentive will be too late to 
sustain a reluctant bull market. 


Trade Views 

Discussions with trade experts this 
week indicate that they, after re- 
viewing all the facts known as to 
USDA policy, decided that they would 
switch their long positions in oil, 
after the news was announced and 
a mild advance in oil contracts had 
occurred, to short on the oil market. 
These old timers in the trading area 
say that soyoil will be bought cheap- 
er later this year, after which time 
there may be a profit in the oil mar- 
ket. 

USDA may make good its buying 
policy description as vigorous if it 
backs up this statement with a fur- 
ther decision and procurement sched- 
ule for the additional 200 million 
pounds. In its statement this week on 
the anemic program for the 200-mil- 
lion-pound purchase, USDA again 
failed to close the door on such an 
additional move. This part of the 
USDA announcement read as follows: 
“The remaining 200 million pounds of 
the 400 million program to be sup- 
plied for foreign donation will be 
contracted for prior to June 30, 1962.” 
That, of course, could mean next 
month, with the government holding 
the oil until the voluntary aid agen- 
cies can attempt to lift and place the 
oil in destination countries. 


USDA Statement 

Text of the official USDA state- 
ment follows: 

“USDA asked offers to supply 200 
million pounds of vegetable oil short- 
ening and salad oil for donation 
through U.S. non-profit welfare agen- 
cies for distribution to needy persons 
abroad. 

“Of the 200 million pounds on 
which offers are being requested 
now, approximately 50 million pounds 
will be soybean salad oil, 30 million 
pounds of cottonseed salad oil, and 
120 million pounds of hydrogenated 
vegetable oil (shortening type). The 
purchase specifications call for the 
soybean salad oil to be made from 
100% soybean oil and the cottonseed 
oil to be made from 100% cottonseed 
oil. The shortening will consist of 
ig soybean oil and 20% cottonseed 
OU. 

“Offers to supply these products 
must be received by 3:30 p.m. (EDT) 
Monday, Oct. 16, for acceptance not 
later than midnight (EDT) Tuesday, 
Oct. 17. Offers submitted should in- 
dicate weekly deliveries for the period 
from Nov. 15 through the end of 
March 1962. 

“The remaining 200 million pounds 
of the 400 million pounds to be sup- 
plied the voluntary agencies will be 

contracted prior to June 30, 1962, 
with bids to be requested —- in 
the early months of 1962. . 


EGG SALE RECORD 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Sale of eggs hit 
a record high in South Carolina in 
1960 


control official, has since assembled 
many viewpoints and suggestions from 
industry and others on the subject. 
A joint committee has been proposed 
and may be appointed shortly, ac- 
cording to the AAFCO secretary. 


Drop Ingredient List 

In his talk, Mr. Armstrong pro- 
posed a simpler label, with the in- 
gredient list dropped, in order to 
make better use of linear program- 
ming and least-cost formulation. Pres- 
ent label requirements, he said, op- 
pose efficient use of least-cost formu- 
lation. Under the proposal, feed firms 


| would register expanded lists of all 


ingredients which might be used, but 
not all of these ingredients would 
have to be used at any one time. The 
new label would still carry the same 


| guarantees as at present, but not an 


| 
| 


ingredient list. Thus, feed manufac- 
turers could meet feed requirements 
in the most economical way for the 
feeder but would not have to meet 


| an “inflexible ingredient list,” it was 


indicated. 

“Everyone concerned is urged to 
examine and evaluate our system of 
labeling in the light of present day 
feeding requirements and needs,” Mr. 
Poundstone said at the meeting here 
last week. “If there are shortcomings, 
you in industry should be among the 
first to recognize them. My sugges- 
tion is that you support these with 
specific examples to illustrate the 
problem. A number of these examples 


| could well become the basis of a pro- 
| gram toward improvement.” 


He suggested that feed men study 
the labeling system now used in Eng- 
land. In this, a statement of ingredi- 
ents is not required. This system also 
is understood to be under trial in 


| Canada. 


“The main impetus for any change 
must come from you,” Mr. Pound- 
stone told the industry men. “We 
feed control officials can and will, of 


| course, cooperate in this effort, but 


those directly involved should be the 
ones who should properly influence a 
change. 

“We in feed control have already 
demonstrated our willingness to assist 
in this endeavor. We have sponsored 
the two statements that have thus 
far appeared on the subject. You in 
industry should now take the lead in 
developing concrete evidence as to 
need for labeling changes, study and 
propose alternatives and, finally, 
sponsor a program for modification 
if this is to be done.” 

In discussing other aspects of feed 
control, Mr. Poundstone also remind- 
ed ingredient men of the importance 
of their helping dealer and mixer 
customers in the way of information 
and advice on product and control in- 
formation, with one of the greatest 
needs being information on drugs and 
additives and the labeling of these 
products. 


Suggestions 

Mr. Poundstone listed several sug- 
gestions of ways in which feed manu- 
facturers and ingredient firms and 
other suppliers can be of help to 
dealers and mixers. 

1. Label Accuracy—yYour first re- 
sponsibility is to know what you are 
talking about as you define and de- 


| scribe a given product. You should 


| 
| 


develop accurate, clear-cut informa- 
tion about your products. 

2. Completeness of Label — Care- 
fully worded and designed, the label 
should faithfully represent your prod- 
uct. The feed label is no longer a 


| simple ingredient and chemical guar- 


antee statement. It is also a point of 
departure for such things as feeding 
directions and similar information. 
There is a growing view that the feed 
label should be reasonably complete 
in itself and the purchaser need not 
search for additional sources of in- 
formation. 

8. Suggested Labels for Finished 
Feeds Which Include Your Product— 


/ of 
| 
Br 
96 
23.64. 
| $25.42 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
Gaylord, Minnesota | 
* Day BE 7-2496—Phones—Night BE 7-2227 | 
| 
| 
| 


You have the responsibility in label- 
ing to suggest appropriate labels for 
finished feeds using your product. 
Most ingredient suppliers check with 
FDA and state officials before em- 
barking on a program of suggested 
labeling, but all too often this is not 
done or it is done at the last minute 
in an air of urgency. 

4. Labeling for Custom Mixes— 
Many of your customers will use your 
products in custom mixes, feeds that 
are customer formulated or formu- 
lated to specific order of the pur- 
chaser. What kind of label do you 
suggest or, better still, what kind of 
label do you provide for such uses? 
The ingredient supplier who steps 
forward with a proposed label that 
the custom mixer can attach to an 
invoice representing a product in 
which your ingredient is used will be 
welcomed. Not many custom opera- 
tors will prepare their own labels; 
you could perform this service more 
easily for him, providing a recom- 
mended label for each recommended 
use or combination of uses. These 
might appear on a single sheet with 
opportunity for the mixer to identify 
the proper label applying to a par- 
ticular mix. The types of feed now 
mixed on a custom basis more than 
ever require an adequate description 
of (1) what the feed is, (2) what it 
is for, (3) its use, (4) warnings 
against misuse where required. 


5. Complying with Additive Mixing 
Requirements — Mixers are open to 
suggestions on in-plant procedures 
that will assure proper handling of 
drugs and additives. The new Feed 
Production Handbook has an excel- 
lent section on this. Help in checking 
a given mill’s procedures against 
available checklists will be of benefit. 

6. Uniformity of Product—This is 
a relatively undeveloped area of qual- 
ity control that you are going to hear 
more about. This applies to your 
products and to those of your cus- 
tomers. What are the mixing char- 
acteristics and peculiarities, if any, 


Therapeutic Index and other com- 
pilations. 

Mr. Poundstone noted that to keep 
all of this straight after it has been 
found, one must become involved in 
cataloguing and indexing. 


CHOICE 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Small reviewed industry de- 
velopments, including this year’s ex- 
cessive production, and then explained 
what might be done under the 1961 
farm legislation putting turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs in the list of 
commodities for which marketing or- 
ders might be developed. At the same 
time, he emphasized the act does not 
and cannot provide for direct quota 
controls of production of breeders, 
hatching eggs or market turkeys. 
“Preduction controls and marketing 
orders are completely different, and 
people must learn to accept this dif- 
ference,” he said. 

Mr. Small noted that the NTF has 
a long standing policy of opposition 
to production controls, but the fed- 
eration has not yet developed a policy 
regarding “supply-management,” 
“marketing orders” and “set-asides”’ 
as provided by the Agricultural Act 
of 1961. 

It was pointed out that NTF offi- 
cers decided that possibly marketing 
orders should be explored and then 
submitted to industry to provide an 
opportunity to establish policy. At 
present the Secretary of Agriculture 
is setting up an industry committee 
to study possible marketing orders. 

Mr. Small mentioned previous gov- 
ernment purchases of turkeys, and 
current purchases, with some re- 
quests for more purchases. However, 
he said, there is some question as to 


whether any government programs | 


of this type would be adequate to 


| bring the price up anywhere near the 


| 


of your products as they are handled | 
| be logical to bail out the industry 
| with massive government purchases. 


in mixing and after mixing? Answers 
to questions like this will have a 
direct bearing on the advice you offer 
your customers on how to secure a 
uniform mix when they use your sup- 
plements, premixes or ingredients. A 
recent article by James G. Pierce of 


Walnut Grove Products Co. (Feed- 


stuffs, Sept. 9) noted that additional 


handling after thorough mixing | 


should produce “no change in either 
the quality or the quantity of the 
final product.” How well do the prod- 
ucts you manufacture or sell lend 
themselves to mixing where particles 
are “randomly distributed” (which, 
as Mr. Pierce noted, represents a 
completely mixed feed) and, second- 


cost of production. Also, there is 
some question as to whether it would 


This could contribute to an even 
greater problem next year. Already 
there is some evidence that the 1962 
crop will be as large or larger than 
the 1961 crop. 


Integration Cited 


Discussing the current turkey situ- 
ation, Mr. Small said: “It appears 
that under present conditions a great 
many producers are being relegated 
to the position of hired men for in- 
tegrators. Most of the profit in the 
business is from ‘fringe benefits’ ac- 


| cruing to others than producers. The 


ly, will they segregate after mixing | 


or remain randomly distributed? One 
of the important areas of exploration 
in the near future will be to find out 
to what extent feeds are uniform as 
they are offered to the animal or 
bird. With additives and drugs in 
such an important role, it is impera- 
tive that they be uniformly blended 
and remain in this condition until 
time of final use. 

7. Keeping Up to Date on Labeling 
Developments—There will always be 
things which need special considera- 
tion, and there are “gray” areas 
where administrative interpretations 
may be needed, but one can help keep 
up to date on drugs and additives and 
labeling by using these sources of 
information: (a) Annual publication 
of the AAFCO; (b) copies of state 
laws and regulations and the food and 
drug law and amendments and regu- 


use of turkeys as a device to build 
feed volume has resulted in feed vol- 
ume being one of the greater fringe 
benefits. These devices to build feed 
volume have become so competitive 


fringe benefit. Since most of these 
various types of feed financing have 
been exhausted, feed companies have 
been forced to get into turkey pro- 
duction themselves. 

“This situation was implemented 
by the fact some feed companies have 
been forced to take over the opera- 
tions of producers they have been 
financing, and have got so far into 
the red they have had to give up... . 

“Chain store companies are look- 


| ing to the possibility of getting into 


the act. Although they are able to 
buy turkeys for less than production 
cost this year, they are considering 


| the long range plan of a regimented 
| program from the egg to the table. 


lations; (c) state releases of a con- | 


trol nature, such as the Texas sum- 
mary of drug labeling information; 
(d) FDA releases; (e) “drug cards” 
supplied by companies; (f) Federal 
Register; (g) services such as Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Law Reporter, 
Commerce Clearing House, and Food 
Chemical News, published in Wash- 
ington; (h) feed trade publications; 
(i) miscellaneous items such as the 
Separate on feed additives from the 
Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia and 


| 


Some companies are conducting cost 
studies to develop a step-by-step pro- 
gram of egg production, hatching, 
growing and processing. .. . 

“Today our scientific knowledge is 
advanced to the point almost anyone 
can grow turkeys successfully—and 
everyone wants to get into the act.” 


Legislation 


Mr. Small noted that the NTF sev- 
eral years ago proposed a turkey en- 
abling act, providing for a means of 


raising funds for market develop- 
ment and research and purchase of 
excess breeder turkeys, hatching eggs, 
poults or market turkeys. There were 
no provisions, he said, for mandatory 
restrictions on production or market- 
ing. This bill was not passed. 

The new legislation, he continued, 
is not what NTF wanted or what the 
administration wanted. But he urged 
study of the possible programs under 
the legislation. 


Provisions 


Mr. Small said basic points in the 
new provisions include: 

1. Provision for a program of rais- 
ing funds by assessments on produc- 
ers, with the funds to be used for 
market development and research. 
Such funds cannot be used for buying 
surplus breeder eggs or market tur- 


keys. 

2. Provision for a program to re- 
strict the number of hatching eggs 
“handled” through hatcheries. This 
would not be on a “quota” basis. It 


probably would be a set-aside of a 
percentage of eggs in hatcheries at a 
given time. 

3. Provision for a program to re- 
strict the number of turkeys mar- 
keted, probably 
aside of turkeys processed by proc- 
essing plants. 

4. No plan could be put into action 
unless approved by a two thirds ma- 
jority of producers. 

5. Any approved program would be 
administered by a board nominated 
by industry. 

“The idea of this type of legisla- 
tion is supply-management and not 
quota production control,” Mr. Small 
said. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


essors were reporting a lack of orders 
and some of the processing plants 


| were working on short shifts. 


Reports from North Carolina also 
indicated an “unsettled and weak” 
market, with prices down to as low as 
10¢, but “mostly 11¢.” 

This week’s market reaction was 
disappointing inasmuch as prices had 
shown a slight inclination to stabilize 
at around 12¢ to 13¢, still not allow- 


| ing a profit for many but better than 


has been experienced in recent weeks. 
The Cincinnati meeting has been 


| hailed as a national task force. 


The purpose of the meeting is to 
dig into the industry and see what 
can be arrived at in the way of solu- 
tions to the ills and then come up 
with reports at another meeting in 
November or possibly December. 
Among the subjects to be discussed at 
length will be marketing orders, or 
at least some sort of a legislative 
program in preparation for the re- 


| convening of Congress in January. 


they have tended to destroy this | Also, in all probability merchandising 


and promotion, foreign markets and 
other facets of the industry will be 
discussed. 

Meanwhile, the broiler business this 
week remained sluggish. Broiler sales 
were running into competition from 
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Poultry & Egg Assn. at the Cincin- 
nati meeting, a committee consisting 
of A. Middleton of Dothan, Ala.; Joe 
Tankersley of Gainesville and Bob 
Martin of the SEPEA was appointed. 

Mr. Martin said that now was the 
time for “togetherness” in the indus- 
try, with all segments in all areas 
joining to try to find a solution to 
poultry industry troubles. 


DOG FOOD EXPANSION 
VICKSBURG, MISS.—Valley Mills 
of Vicksburg has expanded the sale 
of its Val-E-Pep dog food into Texas. 


MEDICATED FEED 


(Continued from page 7) 


ly all of the older drugs and drug 


| combinations, and are currently be- 


ing made available as new drugs 
come on the market. Complete files 
are now in the offices of all state 


| officials and FDA, including the re- 


a percentage set- | 


gional offices. Drug distributors have 
also made the cards available to feed 
manufacturers, and a number of feed 
manufacturers use them as a primary 
source of information in formulating 
feeds. 

The cards have helped to improve 
the aceuracy of labeling of feeds 
which contain drugs. There are some 
discrepancies on the cards between 
what the drug supplier thinks he has 
cleared with FDA and what FDA 
thinks it has cleared. It is apparent 
that these discrepancies are due 
mainly to problems of communica- 
tion; efforts will be made to elimi- 
nate them as the cards are reprinted 
and revised to reflect new product 
uses. 


DRUG CLASSIFICATION IS COM- 
PLEX — The complexities of drug 
classification add to medicated feed 
labeling problems. The food additive 
amendment did not he’p to clarify 
or reduce this problem. A food addi- 
tive refers to any substance which 
becomes a component of or affects 
the characteristics of a food or feed 
if such substance is not generally rec- 
ognized, among experts qualified by 


| scientific training and experience to 


turkeys, it was feared, and this con- | 


dition will probably continue for sev- 
eral more weeks. 

This was rather dreary news for 
sellers coming as it did following a 
period when prices looked a bit better. 

Meanwhile, Sen. William Fulbright 


evaluate its safety, as having been 
adequately shown through scientific 
procedures to be safe under the con- 
ditions of its intended use. Exceptions 
to this are substances having “prior 
sanction” and pesticide chemicals un- 
der certain conditions. A new drug 
may be a food additive. New drugs 
are those drugs for which the safety, 
because of short time in use, has not 
been completely established. A new 
drug application is made effective 
solely on the basis of safety; thera- 
peutic efficiency is not taken into 
consideration. Certain drugs cease to 
be classified as new drugs when, in 
the opinion of experts qualified to 
judge the safety of the drugs, suffi- 
cient experience has been gained in 
their use to warrant their classifica- 
tion as “not new drugs.” A substance 
which is not a new drug for one use 
may become a new drug in another 
use. When drugs are used with certi- 
fiable antibiotics in the same feed, 
they undergo additional scrutiny for 
therapeutic efficiency as well as safe- 


| ty of the mixture. Classification of 


of Arkansas added support to earlier | 
| chemical composition or use. The 


proposals that the USDA swap gov- 


| ernment surplus grain for canned 


poultry products which would be 
used in the Food for Peace Program. 

Sen. Fulbright noted that this 
could help reduce the grain surplus 
and also provide the lowest cost pro- 
tein meat to help persons overseas 
Canned poultry, it was pointed out, 
could readily be handled and stored 
in all areas. 

In Birmingham, the board of di- 
rectors of the Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries met to continue a discussion 
of the situation. Also meeting was the 
association’s committee on marketing 
orders. 


To represent the Southeastern 


the different drugs into these cate- 
gories bears no relation to either 


newer antibiotics such as oleandomy- 
cin and nystatin were classified as 
food additives. Both are also new 
drugs. Oxytetracycline is not a new 
drug, nor a certifiable antibiotic, but 
it was recently the subject of a food 
additive regulation. Food additive 
regulations have also been issued re- 
cently on a number of other drugs. 


| These include amprolium, benzathine 


| 


penicillin, diethylearbamazine, ethox- 
yquin, hygromycin B, manganese 
bacitracin, oleandomycin, procaine 
penicillin, reserpine, ronnel, strepto- 
mycin, tylosin and zoalene. To keep 
abreast of all changes and the current 
labeling requirements for each drug 
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one must specialize in the subject. 
There are few experts or authorities 
in the field. 

RULES CHANGE CONTINUOUS- 
LY—The rules are under continuous 
change. A classical example is the 
change of status of stilbestrol and the 
arsenicals as result of the food addi- 
tive amendment 
that 
sell stilbestrol-containing feeds and 
others could not. This inequality still 
persists after several years. Another 
change, made last year, was the dis- 
carding of the term “antibiotic feed 
supplement” and _ the 
that subsequently each antibiotic be 
named as its derivative among the 
list of ingredients in the feed. In this 
case we had outgrown the old term 
which was needed when antibiotics 


It soon became clear | 
some feed manufacturers could | 


requirement | 


were in short supply and the manu- | 


facturer could not be assured of ob- 
taining a specific one. Under food ad- 
ditive regulations some of the anti- 
biotics now also must be guaranteed 
as to quantity present 
and this list will undoubtedly expand 
as new food additive regulations are 
written, until eventually guarantees 
for all levels of all antibiotics will be 
required. The indefinite “not less 
than” was also eliminated from all 
antibiotic guarantees this summer by 
a new regulation. A stated amount of 
any antibiotic now becomes both 
maximum and minimum as a guaran- 


in the feed, | 


tee, of course subject to reasonable | 


tolerances. 

Rules are sometimes written which 
are not in accord with general prac- 
tice and result in confusion until cor- 
rections can be obtained. An example 
was the food additive order for man- 
ganese bacitracin which required that 
the label on the finished feed in 
which the additive is 
shall bear a statement that 
added to promote growth and 
prove feed efficiency. Another exam- 
ple was the initial regulation for 
oleandomycin which required that the 
label of the finished feed bear the 
word “medicated.” Both regulations 
have been modified to bring 
into line with general practice con- 
cerning the labeling of antibiotics. 

The units in which antibiotics are to 
be guaranteed have also been a sub- 
ject of much discussion and of grad- 
ual change. The initial requirement 
was that they be guaranteed in terms 
of grams per pound of feed. “Grams 
per ton” was also permitted on the 
label. It is now evident that each of 


it was 


incorporated | 


im- | 


them | 


the two terms has its individual mer- | 


it and usefulness. At the meeting of 
the Medicated Feed Labeling Com- 
mittee in Chicago last May it was 
agreed that we should try a new pol- 
icy of expressing in “grams per 
pound” all products which are to be 
diluted before feeding, and in “grams 


per ton” all products which are to | 


be fed without further mixing with 
feed. As an exception, the term “mil- 
ligrams per pound” will be permitted 
on the label in those cases where 
dosage is given as milligrams per 
day in the feeding directions. 
Antibiotics are by far the most fre- 
quent subject of changes in rules, and 
it is to be expected that they are 
to be the basis for most of the ques- 
tions which we receive. One question 
frequently asked, is: “Where should 
the antibiotic be listed on the label?” 
If any therapeutic claim is made for 
the antibiotic, it should be listed as 
an active drug ingredient. If the anti- 
biotic is added only for the purpose 
of promoting growth and feed effi- 
ciency, it should not be listed under 
active drug ingredients, but should 
appear among the feed ingredients in 
terms of its derivative, for example: 
procaine penicillin. A guarantee of 
the amount present also can be 
placed under the guaranteed analysis 
if it is desired to make such a guar- 
antee or if the food additive order 
requires a guarantee be made. A com- 


mittee is now at work to simplify the | 


requirements for the antibiotic guar- 
antee. It is hoped that agreement 


can be reached to list only the names 
of the free forms such as oxytetracy- 
cline 20 g. per ton, penicillin 10 g. 
per ton, etc., 


without reference to 


derivatives or master standards. Per- 
haps the necessary bookkeeping can 
be done among the definitions in our 
official publication instead of on the 
label. Elimination of such detail from 
the label should be welcomed by both 
the feed manufacturer and feeder. 
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a carcass basis since it simplifies 
comparison. If we introduce live- 
weight, we also consider dressing per- 
cent and all its many variables which 
are more a function of management 
than of heritability.” 

NUTRITION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF SPF SWINE—Dr. E. R. 
Peo, assistant professor of animal 
husbandry, University of Nebraska, 
told those attending the conference 
that reduction of drug expense has 
not been as important an advantage 
in raising specific-pathogen-free swine 
as had previously been thought by 
some. 

He said that at the present, anti- 
biotics are recommended for both 
primary and secondary SPF swine. 
“The SPF program will eliminate cer- 
tain viruses, but other microorgan- 
isms are still prevalent on the farm,” 
Dr. Peo said. “Antibiotics will help 
the SPF pig adjust to his new en- 
vironment.” 

It was also pointed out that lower 
mortality and feed efficiency are not 
as important benefits of the SPF 
program as it had been anticipated 
they would be. Presently, the advan- 
tage seems to be in earlier market- 
ing age, he indicated. 

Dr. Peo said that some persons 
have been led to believe that an SPF 
swine program was a substitute for 
good management. He pointed out 
that it is “just another aspect of good 
swine management.” 

He also pointed out that the nutri- 
tion and management of the SPF pig 
is clouded by many unknowns. “This 
is doubly true for the hysterectomy- 
obtained (primary) SPF swine which 
have had no opportunity to nurse,” 
Dr. Peo commented. He said that the 
cost of a primary SPF program is 
so great that only the purebred hog 
breeder can afford to enter it. 

Because of the lack of information 
on the nutritional requirements of 
SPF swine, Dr. Peo said that the 
present recommended feeding pro- 
gram has been developed primarily 
on the basis of swine research infor- 
mation, experience with SPF swine 
and judgment. 

For primary SPF swine, he advised 
feeding 5 to 10 lb. per head of a 
highly palatable 22 to 24% protein 
pre-starter ration. He indicated that 
this ration should contain 30 to 40% 
skim milk and should be fed in meal- 
form. He pointed out that the meal- 
form is recommended since many pigs 
do not know how to eat dry feed by 
the time they are removed from iso- 
lation units. 

An 18 to 20% protein pig starter 
was recommended for about four 
weeks following the pre-starter. This 
starter is to contain at least 20% 
dried skim milk for maximum per- 
formance. 

Following the starter, the recom- 
mendation is for a 16 to 18% pro- 
tein grower ration for another four- 
week period. The grower can be basi- 
cally a corn-soybean meal ration. 

After the grower, a 14% prutein 
growing-finishing ration is called for. 
This would be fed until the pigs join 
the breeding herd or are sold at mar- 
ket weight. Protein level can be re- 
duced to 12% at around 125 Ib., if 
desired. Also, a grain - supplement 
feeding regime can be used during 
the growing-finishing period, he point- 
ed out. 

Dr. Peo said that when primary 
SPF swine reach breeding age or 
weight, the swine producer can con- 
tinue with his own feeding program 
if he is satisfied. “He may also plan 
a new life-cycle feeding program with 
his advisor on swine nutrition,” Dr. 
Peo commented. 


crease 


The feed man was advised that in 
order to capture the business of the 
SPF swine raiser, a 40% dried skim 
milk ration should be manufactured 
or stocked. 

Dr. Peo told the feed men that the 
starter ration being used at Nebras- 
ka contains 400.00 I.U. vitamin A per 
pound over the NRC recommenda- 
tion because these pigs are in no sun- 
light during the isolation period. He 
also indicated that 25.00 mg. of anti- 
biotic is included in the ration. 

The Nebraska SPF swine research- 
er said that the real success of an 
SPF swine operation depends upon 
how long the pigs can be maintained 
free from atrophic rhinitis and virus 
pig pneumonia. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FEEDING 
ON REPRODUCTION — “Restricted 
nutrient intake not only decreases 
the total cost of feeding the gilt dur- 
ing gestation but also tends to in- 
reproductive performance,” 
Dr. H. L. Self, associate professor of 
animal husbandry, told the feed con- 
ference audience. He commented that 
four out of five Iowa hogs are over- 
fed. 

Dr. Self said that hog farmers be- 
come very concerned about the one 
out of four pigs farrowed that never 
reaches market. But, he indicated, 
because they do not see the three 
times greater loss between fertiliza- 
tion and farrowing, they are not con- 
cerned with it. He said that limited 
fed sows produce a higher number 
of pigs per litter although egg pro- 
duction is lower. Thus, he pointed out 
that what is good feeding for pro- 
ducing eggs is not good for produc- 
tion at farrowing. 

He said that flushing gilts that 
have had feed reasonably restricted 
may increase ovulation by 30 to 40%. 
Then, a return to a restricted feed- 
ing plan during gestation was rec- 
ommended. 

The associate professor of animal 
husbandry said, “The ability of the 
fertilized eggs to grow and develop 
into normal pigs at birth appears to 
be greatly susceptible to feeding lev- 
el. For example, in dry lot tests one 
group of full-fed gilts produced only 
63 pigs as compared to 8.0 pigs per 


| litter for gilts fed one-third less feed 


per day—a benefit of 27% for the 
limited-fed group over those on a 
self-feeder. Gilts on pasture with free 


| access to a balanced ration farrowed 


7.7 pigs compared to 8.8 pigs for gilts 
restricted to only two-thirds as much 
feed per day and 9.0 pigs for gilts 
receiving only one-third as much feed 
per day as those on the self-feeder.” 

To emphasize his point on cost of 


| pigs farrowed, he showed figures in- 
| dicating that the feed cost per pig 


at birth in a four pig litter is $4.69 
if the gestation feed cost amounted 
to 15¢ per day or $9.38 if the feed 
cost was 30¢ per day. With a 10 pig 
litter, the cost is $1.88 on a 15¢ per 
day feed cost or $3.75 on a 30¢ per 
day feed cost, he stated. 

Dr. Self said that reproduction 
performance is about 10% heritable, 
with 90% of the variation in litter 
size attributed to environment. Thus, 
he explained, feeding and other man- 
agement factors are of great impor- 
tance. 

Dr. Self stated that in other re- 
search boars have been subjected to 
extreme levels of nutrient intake 
without appreciable influence on the 
number or quality of sperm, provided 
an acceptable physical condition is 
maintained. He also pointed out that 
the level of protein necessary to 
maintain satisfactory reproduction in 
the male and female has not been 
completely worked out, but limited 
data indicate the needs are not great- 
ly different from growing-finishing 
swine. 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK — SWINE 
—‘Hogs will be the best market for 
feed during the next 12 months for 
the average or better farmer with a 
good volume of hogs per man and 
disease control,” Francis A. Kutish, 
Iowa State University agricultural 
economist, told the feed men. 

With his rosy predictions for hogs, 
Mr. Kutish said that for other farm 


commodities more marketing quotas 
and controls will be coming. He in- 
dicated that the build up in turkey 
numbers this year reflected an antici- 
pation by the growers of government 
intervention and an effort to build 
a base for those government quotas. 

CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS OF 
GUT EDEMA—There is considerable 
misunderstanding about the associa- 
tion of feed and the occurrence of 
gut edema, according to Dr. Paul 
Bennett, professor, pathology, Iowa 
State University. 

He explained that research has 
shown that the disease can be caused 
by bacteria!-produced toxin formed 
in the intestines. 

He continued, “This fact leads to 
an association of the disease with 
feed. Another feature of the disease 
which involves feed is a tendency for 
any change of ration to trigger or 
be soon followed by an outbreak of 
enterotoxemia (or gut edema). The 
factors which circumstantially in- 
volve feed in an outbreak can often 
lead to misunderstanding; but, in this 
disease, there is no poison in the 
feed. If by accident poison did get 
into the feed, there is very probably 
another name for the disease it 
causes. The feed used prior to out- 
breaks of enterotoxemia has never 
been shown to be directly connected 
with the disease.” 

Speakihg on studies on the causes 
of the disease, he said, “The disease 
could be produced experimentally 
with the hemolytic E. coli recovered 
from naturally occurring cases. For 
a short time this finding looked very 
promising, but continued research 
soon showed there were several 
strains of hemolytic E. coli capable 
of causing the disease.” He added, 
“It was also discovered that some 
strains of hemolytic E. coli could not 
produce enterotoxemia.” 

Dr. Bennett said that the multi- 
plicity of possible toxins involved in 
enterotoxemia obstructs the develop- 
ment of a practical immunological 
product or the use of a specific anti- 
biotic or drug. 

CAN WE AFFORD THE MEAT- 
TYPE HOG? —Telling the Iowans 
that they can afford the meat-type 
hog, that it is the salvation of Iowa's 
corn-hog farm economy, was Bernard 
Ebbing, farm service director of Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo. 

He told his audience, “Each one of 
you should do all in your power to 
further pork quality improvement. Be 
honest with yourself and your cli- 
ents; this is the backbone of Iowa's 
farm economy. We can afford the 
meat-type hog—he is our salvation.” 

Mr. Ebbing pointed out that con- 
sumers, on a per capita basis, spent 
43.8% more for beef in 1960 than 
they did in 1950 while they spent just 
0.3% more for pork in 1960 than they 
did in 1950. 

He said, “I believe those of us in- 
terested in the swine industry are 
going to have to work hard to main- 
tain pork consumption at the present 
level on a per capita basis, and we'll 
be fortunate to maintain the present 
percent of the disposable income go- 
ing to pork.” 

He said that the value of the meat- 
type hog, with its more attractive 
cuts for the meat counter of the 
supermarket, is being recognized at 
the market place with a price 75¢ 
to $1 over U.S. No. 2 hog price. He 
pointed out that this can amount to 
$1.50 to $2 per hog. And, he stated 
that swine evaluation stations have 
proven beyond a doubt that heavy 
muscled meat-type hogs gain rapidly 
and economically. 

He recommended use of breed cer- 
tification and swine evaluation sta- 
tions in helping to uncover superior 
lines of breeding stock for hogs. 

He indicated that with efforts like 
those extended in broiler research, 
his goal of marketing a 225 Ib. hog 
in 151 days should be obtainable. He 
said that this crossbred pig would 
have the following other character- 
istics: length, 31.4 in.; average back- 
fat thickness, 1.07 in.; loin eye area, 
6.56 sq. in., and percent of four lean 
cuts to live weight, 44.0. 
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upswing in demand for cattle feeds 
as colder weather deteriorated field 
grasses. Dairy feed also was in much 
better demand than in _ previous 
weeks. 

Egg prices remained steady, while 
demand improved over the previous 
week. Prices for poultry remained 
steady for the light demand while 
turkey demand was fair, with no 
price change from the previous week 


Pacific Northwest 


Volume of formula feeds moving 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
mills is now considered to be gener- 
ally below that of a year ago and is 
listed by trade sources as only “fair.” 

It is the consensus at Portland that 
this is not only a reflection of unfa- 
vorable feeding ratios but shows the 
resistance to higher feed grain quotes 

Portland frying chicken values — 
which last week slipped some 3¢ lb. 
in the inside of the general 13 to 19¢ 
range—this week held unchanged. 

The egg-feed ratio continued to 
lean towards the more favorable side 
as the result of the second consecu- 
tive period of advancing prices to 
producers. 

North Portland livestock market 
quotes were irregular this week. 
Slaughter steers were strong to 50¢ 
higher. 


Northern California 


Indian summer weather in the 
northern part of the state seems to 
have stimulated interest in the feed 
business. Feed manufacturers report 
a normal 40 hour week with some 
plants working a few hours overtime. 
It is the feeling in this area that busi- 
ness is ahead of the same period last 
year. 

Turkey and poultry feeds continue 
to lead the list of manufactured feeds. 

Cattle and dairy feeds continue to 
be rather slow as some pastures seem 
to have been helped by light rains, 
and some stock continues to graze on 
stubble in recently harvested fields. 


Southern California 


Egg prices increased another 2¢ 
per dozen this week adding a gleam 


to every poultryman’s eye. Growers | 


have realized a 4 to 5¢ upward price 
adjustment in the last 10 days and 
feel this market will remain steady 
or slightly higher for another 30 
days. 

Feed prices were unchanged this 
week. Feed volume continues excel- 
lent, particularly in the heavy tur- 
key producing territory. Milo and 
corn prices are stabilized for the mo- 
ment allowing feed prices to remain 
constant. 

Turkey prices still are below pro- 
duction costs with hens selling at 17¢ 
and toms at 15¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch. The 
present government purchasing price 


for the school lunch program nets | 


the grower approximately 14%¢ Ib., 
which is even less than the current 
free market. Turkey contractors view 
next year rather dimly after losing 
almost $1 per bird this season. 

The broiler market has improved 
to 14¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch, but this is 
still below production costs. Feed men 
here feel only swift federal govern- 
ment action can stimulate this mar- 
ket between now and January. 
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“We think that you would render 
a great service to the turkey industry 
and to agriculture if you were to en- 
lighten turkey breeders and growers 
of the facts and advise them that it 
would be unwise and detrimental to 
the industry to expand their opera- 
tions for quota-building purposes. 
Furthermore, we think that the tur- 
key industry should pursue the course 
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of a voluntary cutback in production | come known as the Southern Gov- | tions, if finalized, would reduce these 


next year. Your publicity and infor- 
mation channels could be used to 
help accomplish this, much as your 
office assisted in alerting the egg in- 
dustry to the dangers of over-expan- 
sion this year.” 


Lower Grain Rate 
Ceilings Urged 


ATLANTA—Grain and feed people 
in the Southeast looked with interest 
this week at an Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner’s recommenda- 
tion lowering maximum rates on rail- 
road shipments of grain and grain 
products into and within the South. 

With a hearing scheduled on the 
Southern Railway’s proposal to put 
into effect still more drastic reduc- 
tions, the examiner’s recommenda- 
tion was considered opportune. The 
ICC is scheduled to hold hearings in 
the Southern case in January. 

The new recommendation pointed 
out, however, that current effective 
rates on major grain movements 
within the South are already well 
below the new recommended rate 
basis. 

Reductions under the examiner's 
recommendations would range from 
5% for shipments from the Far West 
to 15% on shipments from the IIli- 
nois-Indiana-Ohio grain area. 

For three years the commission has 
been hearing the case, which has be- 


ernors Grain Rate Case. If the ex- 
aminer’s recommendations are adopt- 
ed by the ICC, it will probably mean 
an overhaul of a complex rate struc- 
ture. 

Both the Southeastern Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers and state officials have been fight- 
ing for the revision of rates at the 
instigation of the Southern Governors 
Assn. 

Due to the lengthy controversy, 
some of the rates involved have al- 
ready been reduced, it was pointed 
out. 


The ICC examiner’s recommenda- 


authorized rates: 

From far western points in Ore- 
gon and Montana, approximately 5% 
or less. 

From Texas on the south to the 
Dakotas and Minnesota on the north, 
about 8 to 12% 

Central territory areas of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio from 12 to about 
15%. Within the South, from about 
5 to 10% 

Generally speaking, the railroads 
since 1958, when the fight first began 
for revision, have voluntarily reduced 
rates below the authorized maxi- 
mums. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Cont 


inued from page 2) 


the upper level farmers in the survey panel make an average of two trips a 


week to visit other producers, 
knowledge. 


colleges and elsewhere to further their 


Mr. Denis observed that it is fortunate that these leaders have taken 
the initiative in attempting to learn more about how to operate their enter- 
prises. These men are able to communicate well and therefore are willing to 
talk and learn how to evaluate technical information, such as that, for exam- 


ple, supplied by feed manufacturers. 


v 
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HOW CAN INDUSTRY LIMIT production to reasonable levels? Dale 
Smith, director of operations for Western Farmers Assn., Seattle, made this 
comment at the recent Marketing Seminar—‘“Production controls can be 
made effective by industry itself only by a lot of people applying sound busi- 


ness judgment individually.” Mr. 


Smith also observed that, 
“it is immoral to promote production of farm products that have no home.” 


in his opinion, 
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Put more broiler 
a | in your feeds 

With Dawe's 


There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
ie brie finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 
a Dawes ae cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
; to meet today’s performance demands for growth 


rate and feed conversion. 


VITAMELK | Vitamelk Broiler,developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS | Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
There are specific | easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 


Vitamelks for: Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 
| vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 


Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
r man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


* broilers minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 
* layers ciency broiler feed performance. 
* breeders | When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 
* turkeys | judged by cost-conscious growers, they'll be rated 
* dairy | “tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 
* beef | and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. 
* swine | 

| 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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